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APEDICAL EDUCA TION. — Mr. 
F.R.C.S. Senior Surgeon to the Stockport General 
Ms has a V ACANGY for an Indoor Pupil. 
For particulars address Mr. on ee the Mansion House, Stockport, 
es 


to ro: ’ 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION in the ART « 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of 
king, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.A. 
ect Classes for the study of the Eider English Poets, and the prac- 
of General Kadress 3, 


2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 


TTNIVERSITY of LONDON, &c. —A first- 
class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEMEN privately or in 
ags for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts —_ a = the Pre- 
minary at the Hall, the Fellowship Examinations, &c.—Full MS. and 
printed Notes forwarded. 
Address “ A. Z.," Ferriman’s, Stationer, 49, Albany-street, 
_Regent’s-park. 
A SIX YOUNG LADIES to be EDUCATED 
daught‘rs. They receive a sound English Education. The Latin, 
Italian, French, and German, Languages, which two latter are spoken 
bin the family, are taught a ally. Competent masters are 


— for other a 
Address “ C. B.,” Post-office, Sewenetiocunter-3, yme, Staffordshire. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and UNIVERSITIES.—A married Clergyman, formerly of 
Rugby Schoo] under Dr. Arnold, and afterwards Scholar of his Col- 
lege and graduate of Cambridge, having been for some rs ac 
tomed to Tuition, would be glad to receive into his house THREE or 
FOUR PUPILS. Terms 89 and 100 guineas per annum. 
Address “ Rev. 8. W. B.,” Post-office, Diss. 


EST BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
¥stablishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 
Read with Gentjemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
&c &c. The French, pay and Italian Reggetee. 
For particulars, address . SULLIV., " Ivy Lodge, Brighton. 


+ * 
A ADVANTAG EOUS opportunity for 
4 Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing 
establishment, four miles from London, where home comforts are com- 
bined with scholastic discipline, House large and detached, standing 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. 
stantly spoken. Terms moderate. 

Apply to Miss WHITE, Ellerslie House, Upper-road, | Lewisham, Kent. 


(jOLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, ABBOT’S 


GRANGE, CHESTER (formerly at Tarvin Hall), for the Edu- 
cation of KR. 
plished in 1842. 

Principal.—JOUN BRINDLEY, LL.D., 


with her’ own 











Eniowed School, Worcestershire. 

Vice-Principal.—The Rev. H. Abdy Middleton, M.A., Ex-Foundation 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Classical Master.—Laurence Craven, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Bell Scholar, First-class Classic, Senior Optime, and Senior 
Chancellor's Medallist, 1853. 

Mathematical Master.—P. Aubrey Ninnis, B.A., Wrangler and Prize- 
man, Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


French Master.—Monsieur Roubier, Member of the French University, | 


‘aris. 
German Master.—Herr Schuck, from the Government School, Hei- 
del 


of the Royal Academy of Music, London, and formerly Pupil of the 
Conservatories of Paris and Naples. 

School of Art, including Architectural and Engineering Drawing.— 
A. W. Ayling, of the Royal Academy, London. 

Writing and Commercial Master. —R. Kea 

Medical Tutor, Chemistry, Botany, &c. 
Lecturer on Botany at the Liverpool Medical Institution. 

Dancing.—Edgar Webster. | Drill Master.—Sergt. Moore. 

Out-door Superintendent.—R. Keary. 

Secretary and Librarian.—Leonard “Addison. 

Consulting Surgeon.—Mr. John Harrison. 

Physician.—Phillips Jones, M.D. 


Inclusive Terms, according to age, from 40 to 60 guineas per annum, 


Papila are not permitted to go into the town or outside the school | 


boundaries without special permission. A spacious lecture and music 
hall; a school of design, amply furnished with classical models, 
designs, and drawing copies; a laboratory for experimental! chemistry; 
4 lavatory, with other conveniences of modern construction, a ball 
eourt, playground, and cricket field are attached to the premises. 
An extensive library is daily open to the pupils. 

The Preparatory Department, for pupils under twelve years of age, 
will in future be under the special care and teaching of the Principal, 
Vice-Principal, and Mr. Leonard Addison. 


education at this School, and who have since greatly distinguished 
B. Sprague, B.A., Senior Wrangler, 

mith's Prizeman, Wood Exhibitioner, 1853, and now Fellow and 
Mathematical Lecturer, St. John’s College, Cambridge: Mr. James 
Earl Moreton, M.R.C.8S. and L8.A. 1853, Scholar of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, Dre ssership Exhibitioner, Gold Medallist, Chesselden Medal- 
1 Clinical Clerks’ Prizeman, the President's Prizeman, Newman 
‘s Prizeman for the best Essay on Apoplexy, Prizeman 

s of the Diseases of the Eye, and for the Essay on 
Science ; and now Nouse Surgeon to the Staffordshire Infirmary. 


‘A STRON ONOMICAL RECREATIONS 
J. T. GODDARD, Astronomical Telescope Maker, 2, Jesse 
Cottages, Whitton, Isleworth, London, begs most respectfully to in- 
troduce to the notice of the public a New Instrument for viewing the 
constellations in the most interesting manner. It is essentially an 
Astr ¢mnomical Telescope; but having its field lens larger than the object 
lass cives it an extensive. field =) view, and an insuperable advantage 
pings of the stars. This instru- 
t is worthy the notice of a ae of Astronomy, as it supplies a 
eratum that the ordinary telescope is incompetent for. It forms 
poy an interesting present for a youth. Price 1/. 10s., or double for 
both eyes, price 31. 5s, 

FLEMINGS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 

+ To ¢ od P 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 
Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
eas perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
hanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kiugdom. Cheaper sets than the 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, 5i. 5s., inclnding 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and 
under, Next size, 111 11s., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale house in London at 
GILBERT YWLEMIN , 498, Oxford-street. — FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7d. The Art tanght free to purchasers, and experienced ope’ rators 

sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate terms. 


for 











MEDD, 7 


| LADY, the wife of a Physician, receives | 


French con- | 


ident Pupils only, at completely inclusive terms, esta- | 


formerly Second Master of the 
Grammar School, Brigg; and Head Master of the Oldswinford Hospital | 


| nected with Li 


berg. | 
Professor of Music.—Signor Antonio Sapio, Graduate and Associate | 


ST. C. Archer, MLR.C.S.L, | 


| immediate payment in cash, or to the 


| off at convenience 


® .. | Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen t 
Among those who, after several years’ residence, completed their 


First | 


Medical | 


| rich in early English Poetry, plays, tracts, 


| moroc 





HE UNIVERSAL 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subseriptior 
Subscribers annually presented with one 
Daily News.—* U nrivalled f the variety 
Musical Times.—* In 
Morning Post.—“ The 
for every lover of music 
Obserrer.—“ W* 
such as this. 
n Subscribers are supplied with two, 
neas’ worth of music at a time. 
tuses on application to G. SCHE MANN and Co., Importers 
f Foreign Music and Pub lishers, 86, Newgate- “street. 


QONGS FOR THE PRESEN’ 
K 


TIME: 
I'll Win Renown! Song, for Tenor Voice, price 2s. 
The 


Return. 

Mezzo-S« » price 2s, 

The Union of 
Soprano, price 2s. 

The Streamer 
with Chorus ad lib., 

The British 
price 2s. 6d. 

Also, the Fifteenth Edition of the popular Ballad 
Our Home, our Queen, and Victory! Price 2s. Free for Stamps. 

JEWELL and LEI TCHFORD, WV, Soho-square. 


annum. 
guines 
complet ness it stand 


» Catalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary 


to witness the success of an establishment 


desire 


Country Subscribers with 


Warrior's 


pran 


Song, for Soprano or 


> 


the Banners. Song, for Tenor or 
of England. 


2s. 6d. 


Man-of- War. 


Song, for Baritone, 
price 


Song, 


5) 


for Baritone, 


| QCOTTISH EQUITABI (MUTU AL) LIFE 
ASSU RANCE ood ry. 

Established 1831, 

1855, the ameunt of the Acct 


At Ist March, 
exceeded . 
And the Annt al Revenue excee ded . 

The amount paid to the Represent atives of 
Members was upwards of.. 600,000 
This affords the strongest of the. c ontinue 1 prosperity of 

this Institution, and of the immense benefit to the Families of Deceased 

Members. 

For Prospectuses and all Information app) aly to 
ILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


1ulated Capital 

£910,000 
4 163,000 
Deceased 


evidence 


126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


QOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Ls COMPANY, 49, St. James's-street, London. Established 1845. 
Trustees: 
The Right Hon. the E 
Sir CLAUDE Scort, t. 
BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, 
HENRY POWNALL, Esq. 
This Office presents the following advantages :— 
The Security of a Large paid-up Capital 
Very Moderate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Live 


TALBOT 


Esq., M.P 


I res whatever, except the P remium. 
All Policies Indisputable. 
Advances made to Assurers on Liberal Terms. 
By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was in many 
instances returned to the policy-holders. Thus: On a policy for 10004. 
effected in 1844, premiams amounting to 1531. 8s. 4d. had been paid, 


while 1231. 7s. was the bonus added in 1853. 


A weekly saving of Fourteenpence will secure to a Person 25 years 
of age the sum of 1002 on his attaining the age of 55, or at death 
should it occur previously. 


Rates are calculated for all Ages, Climates, and circumstances con- | 
|} tracted than any hither! 


» Assurance. 

Prospectuses. Forms, and every information can be 
Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, 


[MPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, ESqQ., Chairman 
HENRY DAVIDSON, ESQ., Deputy-Chairman, 

The Scale of Premiums adopted by this office will be found of a very 
moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to the risk 
incurred. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sumn insured, to an 
reduction and ultimate extinction 


obtained at the 


Secretary 


of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, for 
the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid 
or the Directors will lend sums of 50/. and upwards 
yn the security of Policies eff 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Cc 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of 7 50,000, of which 
invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual Soc i 

The satisfactory financial condition « of the Company, ex 
y the following statement 

At the close of the last Financial Year the Sums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to 

The Premium Fund to more than 

And the Annual Income from the same source to 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits y be effected at 
reduced rates SAMUE L ING ALL Actuary 


ompany are 
140,0001, 


lusive of the 


£ 2,500,000 
800,000 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, cont RARE 
CURIOUS BOOKS, 

\ R. HODGSON will SE LL by 

A hi R 


Hleet-st 


in choi 


AUC 


tand Chancery 


TION, at 
1is New ms, the co f lane, 
on MONDAY, Dee. 10, and two following days, at half-past TV 

(by order of the Executors), the VALU <B LE LIBRARY 

man, deceased, removed from the West of England 
facetix, 
A very fine 
russia 


his colle i 
early voyages, and 
and contains—In Folio: of Pr 

ad Pilgrimage, 5 vols. in 
sto the Easte and Weste Indies, 

»—Smith'’s History of Virginia, New . 
avery choice copy in russia—a beautiful copy of the Poems of John 
Taylor, the Water Poet, 1630—an original copy of Lodge's Me ortraits, 
2 ‘vols.—Barclay’s Ship of Fooles, 1570—Hakluyt’ ages, 4 
vols., 1598, In Quarto: Kay's Original Portra’ 1 
large paper—Caulfield’s Portraits, 3 vols.- 
reprinted from Pynson's edition, russia 
and Conquest of the East and West Indies, from the Portuguese, 
Lichfield, 1582—Parke's Historie of China, black letter, 
Tragicall Discourses, 1579—Bulwer’s Man Tran ved, 
many curious and early quarto Tracts. In O 
with Notes by Johnson, Steevens, and Rec rols., 
cut—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 48 vols 
paper-——Bewick's Fables, ditto—Wood's Zoog 
Retrospective Review Egerton > 
—British Bibliographer, by ditto, 4 vols.—Ce 

s British Classics, 24 vols 

and th 


travels, & copy 


of Voy 


Froissart’s 


1588 


Shakeps are, 
half- russia, 


rand other 
glish poetry, 
This library 
1 choice con- 
dition, an tha attend! book colle To be 
viewed three days va : 1 4 
plication. 


1 on aye 


CIRCULATING | 


| Mrs. 


ed with this Company for the whole | 


and | 


( NE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


of English and Foreign Works (and receiving 
are now in circulation at WESTERTON’S LIBRAR 
rle Subscripti nn, One Guinea per annum 

all parts of Town, free of charge to subscribers. 


TO CHARGE for STAMP ING ° WR ITING- 
FeteEAPERS and ENVELOPES at WESTERTON'S LIBRARY, 
yae-park-corner. 


LL the DAILY NEWSPAPERS SUP PLIED 
ENT to READ from an early oon the mo: 
t reduced prices into the ountry, at 
Hyde-park-corner. 


LIBRAR Y, 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The follow- 
4 ing LIST of WORKS recent! added to this LIBRARY will serve 
to indicate its character :— 
Lewes’ Life of Goethe. 
Memoirs of Sidney Smith. 
coptes. 
The Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
Oliphant’s Travels in the FarWest 
Hamley's Story of the Campaign. 
Maud, by Alfred Tennyson 
Doran's Queens of the House of 
Hanover 
Memoirs of Jeanne d'Albret. 
Wilson's Noctes Ambrosiana 
Brewster's Life of Newton 
Men and Women, by 
Browning. 
The Mystic, 
Bailey. 
Duncan's 
lurks. 
Lilliesleaf. 
Burton's 
dinah 
Gallenga’s History of Piedmont. 
Cross Purposes, by Cutherine 
Sinclair. 
Russell's Letters on the War. Lord Carlisle's Eastern 
Thornbury'’s Monarchs of the | Murray's Lands of the 
Main Free. 
Jameson's Commonplace | Memorials of A 
Stirling's 
Works. 
Memoirs ¢ 


Books se nt to 


ning, or posted 
WESTERTON’S 


Gilchrist’s Life 
Westward Ho! 


of Etty 
1000 | by Charles Kings- 


Adventures 


Memoirs of Lieut. Bel 

The Newcomes, by W. 
Thack 

Heartsease or. 
Wife. 900 C pies 

Spencer's Principles of Psychology 

A edad 3 Walk to the Land's 
En 


The Brother's 


Robert 
Milticon t.—Doctor Antonio. 
Kemp's Phasis of Matter. 
Cleve Hall —My First Season 
Lectures to Ladies. 
Wescott’s Canon of 
Testament ‘ 
Stanley's Memorials of 
The Old Court Sub 
Sheil’s Memoirs and | 
Glaucus; the W 
Shore. 


a Poem, by P. J. 


Campaign with the 


the New 
Grace Lee 
Pilgrimage to El-Me- 


terbury 
or, 


Slave and 


melia Opie. 
Velasquez and = his 


300k 
Ross's Fur-Hunters of the Far 
West. 
Thackeray's Miscellanies. 
Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample 
supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


y dy Blessington. 


ondon ; 


EDITED Feu PUBLISHED BY A CL ERGYM AN. 
4to., 9d. each, free by post, 


PAROC HIAL (MS.) SERMONS, based on 
Discourses by BISHOP BEVERIDGB, and ‘suitable for apy 
Congregation, are published every THURSDAY. First Twenty-five 
Sermons now ready. Prospectus gratis 
Address, “MSS.,” Bath. 


QHOR T-HAND rendered so simple as to be 
‘ easily acquired in a few hours. Montague's system is more con- 
» published ; it affords immense facility to the 
rhe Third Edition, meeeneny revised, is now ready, pri 
ls.; or free by post for fourteen stam 

W. and H. 8. WARR, Stationers me Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


earner. 


JRITING PRACT ICALLY TAUG H’ a 


Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, Lombard-street, Son of the 


| celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
| of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his highly improved method, 


which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the band, in the shortest 


| possible time. 


Prospectuses of terms, &¢c., may be had at his Establishment, 
112, Cheapside. 
PAPER of LINEN FABRIC.— WARR’S 

LETTER and NOTE PAPERS are manufactured expressly Y 
for STEEL PENS on an improved principle, entirely from a } 
Linen Material, which renders their surface free from fibre, an advan- 
tage not possessed by any papers having Cotton in their compositi 
a superiority « finish is also given without ho »t- — by w 
the defect of a greasy surface, so much complained of, 
obviated.—W. Aa H.S. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers anc ‘a Pri wharf 

, High Holborn. 


TEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES 
posted on the evening of ee for 
26s.; CHRONICLE, DAIL NEWS, « ADVERTISE! 
; TIMES (Second Rdition), DUN, ‘GLOBE, or STANDARD, 
TIMES (Second D: ay), 6d. Answers required, and orde 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-stri 
Money-orders payable at chief offic 


TITHES, RATE 
COLLECTED.—Receipts for ea 
pound Unstam; 

rm on at Ls. 6 
or 20 Books IL 
inted request to pay debt, and 
i f proceedings in default 
per dozen, 
, ls. per dozen, 
listress, ls. per dozen. 
y strain, ls. per doz. 
Agreeme ntet o let t, 3d. each, 
leaving all pro- 
to wife or to 

, 3d. each. 
yroperty to wife for 

to children equally, 


or POST 


23s. a quarter; 


1s cheques, 5s. ; 


ordering 6 Books, 


ig - 
New music, mourning station 
mourning i 
dered ; Sermon pape 


ream 
Best Stationery as follows :— 


blue laid. cream laid, 
or yellow wove, ts. 


Note paper, 
blue wove, 
per re am. 

Envelopes to match, 7s. 6¢ 

perty to trustees 1000. 

and divide Initials, crests, arms, &c., 
persons named free. 

h Foolscap, 
per ream 

Ruled foolscap, 17s. per ream 

The best steel pens very durablé, 

, sermons, &c., printed suiting most hands, stamped 
and sent by return of mail. “R. Kerr,” Ls. 6d. per 12 Gozen. 

All carriage paid over the United Kingdom; delivered free_¢vem to 
most remote parts of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. No 

cau be take ny order unless accompanied by remittance; 

Post-office, § nd Jankers: The Koyal British, Strand 


Ditto, leaving property to trustees 


for benefit of wife and children, 


per 

, leaving pre 
t stamped 

ea beautiful surface, 14s. 

irds, 

0 fe s. 6d. 

Bills and Posting Bills for 


3s. 6d. per 100, 


Branch. 


ROBERT KERR, 3, Chichester-rents, Citx,by $4, Chantery- 
lane, London 


2, 12, and 
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This day is published, in post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FUGITIVE NEGRO 
HIS ANTI-SLAVERY LABOURS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND ENGLAND. 


BY SAMUEL R. WARD, Toronto. 
London: JOHN SNOW, Paternoster-row. 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANZ, 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo., Vols. I. and IT. are published, price 6s. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





PROFESSOR JOINSTOY'S 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s. 6d. 


‘A book which ought to be in every house where the inhabitants have time to think of ‘what to eat, drink, and 


id.’ "—Globe. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS. OGILVY. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


POEMS OF TEN YEARS. 
BY MRS. D. OGILVY. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 








Now published, with the Permission of the Proprietors of the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” and under the direct 
Superintendence and Revision of his Lordship, 


uy 


Now first collected, in 3 vols. 8vo. Pica Tyy yo 17. 16s. 
Uniform with the Library Editions of Jeffrey, Smith, and Mackintosh. 
THE ARTICLES ARE COMPRISED UNDER— 
RHETORICAL. POLITICAL ECONOMY AND FINANCE. 
HISTORY AND HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. CRIMINAL LAW. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 
General and Particular Questions 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY. 

E> This Republication completes the Series of the Writings of the Originators of the “‘Edinburgt 
nges with the Original Editions of Lord Brougham’s Statesmen and other Works. 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO. 


Vord Drougham’s Contributions to the Edinburgh Arebietv, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Ilustrations, price 24s. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS; 
OR, A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. 
BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


(This day. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


MEN AN D- “WOMEN 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s 


PASSAGES SELECTED FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


BY THOMAS BALLANTYNE. 


ALTON LOCKE, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BEING THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE SELECT 


AND POET: 


LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


TAILOR 


{In a few days. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, , Piceadilly. 








In 4to. cloth, price 24s., Vol. TX. of the 
NCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNICA, 
4 Eighth Edition. Bringing the Work down to the Articlo 
* Fortific — by Lieat.-Col. PORTLOCK, Woolwich. 
Edinburgh: A. and € BLack. London: HATCHARD; and Situ, 
ELDER, and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo., price Is. by post, 
HE RELIGIOUS and POLITICAL 
FUTURE of the GREAT EMPIRES of the EARTH, more 
especially with reference to the issue of the present contest with 
Russia. By the Rev. F. ADDISON, B.A., Univ. Col, Durham, 
Thirsk: Printed and published by J. ADDISON. 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
oO rT WwW) 
QMYTH'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
h the FRENCH REVOLUTION. New edition, with the Author's 
last corrections, an additional Lec and a General Index. Com- 
plete in two vols. Yol. II. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. BouN, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’'S C ‘LASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
T +r 7 ~ 
UINTILIAN’S INSTITUTES of ORATORY, 
literally translated. with Notes, by the Rev. JOHN SELBY 
WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L., Head Master of the Proprietary Grammar 
School, Stockwell. Vol. % Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden. 














Panta 
QcHi J)OL PRIZES.—The most acceptable and 

w appropriate Prize will be BEAUTIFUL POETRY, a selec- 
tion of the choicest in the language, by the Editors of the CRITIC. The 
rHIRD SERIES, for 1855, ju-t published, price 5s, 6d. plain cloth, or, 
superbly bound in green and gold, price 7#. 

The SECOND EDITIONS of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES 
may still be had, price 7s, 6d_ each, bound uniformly. 

It may be had by order of AN Booksellers; or it will be sent by post, 
paid, to‘any person inclosing the price in penny postage-stamps ; or by 
post-office order, payable to Mr. J. CROCKFORD, the — 

CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Str: 


T! IE HAYMAKERS’ HISTORIES. Twelve 
Cantos in Terza Rima. By RUTHER. 1!2mo. price 4s. 

“This is a scholarly little book, sweet as a meadow at haytime, and 
fall of summer influences. We confess this little volume excites our 
curiosity; and as to the writer, the skill with which the metre is 
carried through, the almost immaculate correctness of the “goo and 
the equality of strength which pervades the whole, would indicate a 
poet of some standing, although the style resembles none that we re- 
member. Really, an imitation of some of Crabbe’s works becomes in 
his hands a poem as dainty and fanciful as = garden scenes of Queen 
Fiametta in the ‘ Decamerone,’ "—At 


LYRIC NOTES on the RU 'SSIAN WAR. By 
the same Author. 12mo. cloth, Is. 
I ondon : BEL Land DAL DY, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready 


cm. ADES of CHARACTER ; or, the Infant 
Pilgrim. By the late MRS. WOODROOFFE. Seventh Edition 
2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 12s. 


By the same, 
THE HISTORY of MICHAEL KEMP, the 








| HAPPY FA —_ R'’S LAD: a Tale of Rustic Life. Seventh Edition 


12mo. cloth 
SEQU EL, TO THE ABOVE; or, Michael the 
act 1 Ma Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6¢ 


HE F TRST PRAYE R. 5 ie New Edition. 


} aon sewed, 6 


COTTA SE DIALOGUES; or, Characters and 
Scenes in Rural Life. New Edition. In the press. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo., 41 15s., ry by nearly Eight 
Hundred Views and Pla: 
HE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, 
a General naongg 4 of Geography, Physical, Political, Statis- 
tical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. 
In 2 vols. es 8vo. 41. 108., illustrated by above Two 
housand Engravings on 
The IMPER TAL DICTIONARY, English, Tech- 
nological, and Scientific, adapted to the Present State of Literature, 
Science, and Art. Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, D. 
In 1 vol. imperial 8vo., Eng illustrated by Thee Hundred and Fifty 
rravings on Woo 


A SU PPLEME NT to the IMPERIAL 


| 
DICTIONARY. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


BLACKIE and Son, Warwick-square, City, London ; and 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 





This day, price 6d. plain, or by post for seven stamps, The 


IR pve CATIONAL TIME 


4 for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
. Notes on the Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
A Loose Leaf of Hindoo Algebra. 
3. The Assistant-Master. 
4. On the present System of Examination. 
5. Political Philosophy. 
3. The Second Examination of the Indian Civil Service. 
. Mathematical Questions and Solations. 
Reviews, Correspondence, &e. 
RELFE, BRoTHERS, 159, a _ London. — 


Just puplished, eu 


MANUAL of ELE SCTRICITY and 
4 GALVANISM, being the Fourth Edition, entirely re-written, 
of Lectures on Electricity, by HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Chemistry’at St. George's Ax epittal, and author of “Chemical Mani- 
pulation and Ans alysis,” &c. &c. 
Part IL., Comprising Magnetism, Electro-dynamics, Dia-magnetism, 
and the Electric Telegraph, will be ready early in the ensuing year. 
GEORGE KNIGHT and Co., Foster-! lane, London. 


Just published, price Is, 


(THE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1856. 


HE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COM- 


PANION, together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
CONTENTS OF THE COMPANION FOR 1856. 

Part L. . Chronicle of the Session of 

tes on the History of the Parliament, 1854-5. 
rlish Coinage. | 10. Private Bills of the Session of 

2. Agricultural Statistics. | Parliament, 1854-5. 

Competitive Examinations for | 11. Public Petitions, 1854-5. 

Public Service. 12. Architecture and Public Im- 
Shipwrecks and Lifeboats. provements (with Woodcuts. ) 
Fluctuations of the Funds, 13. Chronicle of Occurrences, 





}é 
3. Average Prices of Corn. | 1854-5. 


PART IL. 14. Necrological Table of Literary 
. Abstracts of Public Acts. Men, Artists, &c. 
. Abstracts of Parliamentary | 15. THE CAMPAIGN. 
Documents, 
In the days of dear books, “The Annual Register" was the only 


| popular record of passing events, and of the legislation and statistics of 


the year. The “‘ Companion to the Almanac,” of which the volume for 
1856 will be the 29th of the series, has taken its place as a cheap Manual! 
of current information, and as a trustworthy Register for future refer- 
ence. The first part of each volume is constantly varied, and the sub- 


jects selected are chiefly of a permanent and general interest. The 
| second part presents the same features in each year, so that a ready 

comparison may be made from one year to another of the various mat- 
| ters comprised in the enumeration given above. For twenty-seven 


years ‘*The Companion to the Almanac” was a Peace-annual. The 


| altered circumstances of the country have rendered a new historical 


article necessary, and thus ‘The Campaign” was last year added to 

its contents. 

London: KNIGHT and CO., 90, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom. 
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Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Hlustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Desc ‘ipllons, | r A 1. | \ \ 
Synonyms, &e., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In 1 vol. cloth boards, | . { )} } LEN R y FIEL [ IN (; 
full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, l4s. The Work contains Forty-nine Ads . J 


Plates and Descriptions. | 
ES Teeiapem, Laetath. WITH NOTICES OF HIS WRITINGS, HIS TIMES, AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


tow ready, PART I. } 4 
HE FERN ALLIES: a Supplement to “The | BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE, 
Ferns of Great Britain.” Tlustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY Of the Middle 
Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. To be completed in about Six ; serena 











emple, Barrister-at-Law. 







Parts. Full coloured at 3s.; partly coloured at ls. 6d. per Dp art. “ $ } 1 1 
JouN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. A very unpretending, but also a very pleasant volun Athen 
Just published, in 2 vols. small square Svo. cloth rich, price 10s ARTHUR HALI VIRTUE und CO 25 Pater: ter-row 
4 4hay “9 « ; ms ALCIIUUSLOET-ITOW. 





with Illustrations and Introductior 
7 ‘HE BALLADS of IRELAN D. Collected 
and Edited by EDWARD HAYES. Thi publ n3 le noct ‘ ] 
A. FULLARTON and Co., London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. } is day is published, in post 8vo. 31s. ¢ 


Zapate§ AESiANAC"EE Tso, oe wot NONPARELL — HOUSE 
Majety’s Ministers 4c" ieroglyphie~Peacc, Plenty. an efor OR, THE FORTUNES OF JULIAN MOUNTJOY. 


and all Booksellers throughout the w« rld ° 
pact cote dr . — BY HENRY CURLING 






























In foolseap 8vo. 4s. cloth 
Dedicated to the Honourable the Committe« Council on Educa 1 Author of “The Soldier of Fortune.’ 
TY r TINT YT 7 . , cn =? 
PORTY MORAL LECTURES for th : 
YOUNG, on the Principles and Practice of the Moral Virtues ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and ¢ O., 25, Paternoster-row 
and Duties, and their connec : th Pract Religion. In ‘ 
Parts, the first adapted more especially for uth of the Indus- 
trious Classes. By a CHR ISTTAN. MINISTE 
London: JAMES S. HODSON, 22, Portugal street, Lincoln's Inn Now 1 
AMMAR fot THE CAMPAIGN ‘IN Rain i ; 
GREEK GRAMMAR for the USE of L AMPAIGI CRIMEA: 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By W. D. GEDDES, A.M., Pro- f 
fessor of Greek in University and King’s College, Aber AN HISTORICAL SK 





SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh. SIMPKIN, MAI 


ie ae BY GEORGE SRACKEE NBURY, 












AY. price : a , : te Sanry v at Kadil to the r s ¢ I I 

N the ADVANCE MEN of LEARNING Late Secretary at Kadikoi to the H rary Agent ie Crimean Army I 
SCOTLAND. A Lette onourable the 1 reamnanier 7 lat Niro j rar y } — ‘YT oTMrDpa , 
lt Sane 5 hele 8 rpseeee Arie Accompanied by 40 Plates from Drawings taken on the spot by WILLIAM SIMPSON 






By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Profes 
SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh 
Tonk n 

























Inaugural Lecture deli 5 :. 
+E Re ‘ iq . ve 5 . ‘ 
ester of the Induy- THE LOG OF THE “PET.” 
trial Museum of Se¢ 


ee PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHUI and CO., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to Her Maj sty. 
November 7, 1855 
id, 
SUTHERLAND and. ENOx, Edinburgh. SIMPKIN, MARSHALI 


Th 
Wiuat Is TECHNOLOG Y? An | om _ 
Professor of Te — 






— - Just publis ny] ‘ Plates and Chart, price 6d. clot 
Just pnblished, price 3s. 6d. cloth t rds, = ” ee - ; ae - pes ns ae aeee 
NErRUCHON Sie INVALID om oe TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH 1 i B AL TIC FLEET: 
and Physiology of the Organs of Digestion und Nutrition W th BEING THE LOG OF THE “PET” YACHT TONS. RP 










Plates. By JONAH HORNER, M.D., Licentiate of t val Col 

of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Royal Medical Society of Edinbur gh, PYrn + “A y ' 1 mr. > ATIVE . . Ta) * mm . 

a ee ae eae WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF BOMARSUND, AND THE 
“Man! know thyself: all wisdom centres th "— Young a 7 — . 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; Hexn Y LAMB; and THOMAS BOMBARDMENT OF SVEABORG. 





HARTLEY, Malvern; PEAT and 8 Thirsk 


~The day is published, price 6. 6d., ill h BY ROBERT EDGAR HUGHES, M.A. 
HE LIFE of ALDE RMAN KELLY, ig A ab 


with Extracts from his Correspondence the Rev 
L. 










London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





_GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row 























‘his day, price 7s. 6d. with WE ce P 1, 
HE FLORA. OF THE COL OSSEUM, “ 
FxRD DE ee MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUMES. 


TARD DI (KIN, ie, M D 
& 





Descriptions of 420 Plants growin 
of the Colosseum of Rome. By RI 
Author of Florizraphia Britannica, & 

GROOMBRID( +E and SONS, Publi 











Early in ca will appear 


DELL’S SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND.— Pi som inti 


Just published, price 8d. the 45th Edition, making One Hur THE THIRD AND RTH VOLUMES OI! 


Thousand Copies sold of this px “pm ar work, pronounced by all to | 
the easiest and best Svstem of Shorthand ever published. Be carefu 4 ) T ) H \ 
¢o order ODELL'S Shorthand. Price od post free } y) Y 

4 4 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publi shers, 5, Paternoster-row, London 


7 aa BY JOHN RUSKIN, ESQ. 
LAIN LECTURES. "ACCORDING TO ST. | a so ; 
a. By the Hon. and Rev. C. G. PERCEVAL Author of “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. dc. 
PLAIN N on RMONS, pre ote 9 ale ae Church. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED ON STEEL, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row | * THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 
VERY EMIGRANT SHOULD Will be published towards the end of next year 
L HOW TO E MIGRATE. By KINGSTON. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 
Price 2s. 67. P 
2. THE EMIGRART'S HOME; or, How to 
AUSTR ALIAN COLONIES. By THE NEW NOVEL. 


4. PR RS FOR EMIGRANTS AT SEA. Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


Price 6d. Framed at the request of the Colonial Land and Emigration 

‘Commissioners. ‘ ) Y ) rr aT ) 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 4 \ \ fk 1] 4 

nam. — J eve in. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY. — On January Ist, 
1856, will be issued the First Number of BEAUTIFUL POETRY BY HOLME LEE, 
for 1856, to contain a selection of the Poetry worthy of preservation : é . ; 
that appears during the year, with the best Poetry of the past, forming Author of ‘‘ Thorne y Hall” and “* Maude Talbot 
















































a complete Poetical Journal. 7 
BEAUTIFUL POETRY will be published on the Ist of each mont “ A work of remarkable skill and power. Spectator. 

in a neat wrapper, price 4d. A volume will be completed annually, in 

time for Christmas and New Year's Gifts. Advartiooments will b in- London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cort hill 






serted on the cover, for which its circulation will make it a valua 
medium. 











Criric Office, ' 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
7 a. This day, in fep. 8v« Just published, in 2 vels. post 8vo., with Maps and Plates, 21s cloth, 


Tee Ene THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 


London: THOMAS Bosworth, 215, Regent-street yi 


Now ready, price Is., or post free for 13¢., of BY ALEXANDER ROSS, 











N the RIGHT MANAGEMENT the 
VOICE in SPFAKING and READING, with some re rks on ; et Soa es , 
Phrasing and Accentuation. By the Rev. W. W. CAZ/ ALE tA M., Author of “ Adventures in the Coh ia Liver 
_— fad t ill t found in these volumes I re are 
_ London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street ‘Many aceounts of hardships and of a savage men and beasts will be found in olu i 
| i t i { il of Into thor { fu 





ee . some striking sketches of lan«scay 





ow ready, fep. 8vo., cloth, price 5s 















DRamatic POEMS on SC R IPTURAL | trade. The book is of considerabie value i picture of an u yst pa nde of hums well as 

SUBJECTS, ELI and ZEDEKIAH. By E. A. SMEDLEY, M.A., | tion upon the Indian 0: Oregon." — Spectator. Pe ee an ee ee an 

Vicar of Chesterton, and late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambri These volumes have a special as well as a general interest. 1 heir ane aay es haipeg et Desde lahat > te 
“ In both of the dramas there is much to admire."— Literary Gaz recommend them to the reader. As contributions to is Anglo Saxon ente ri peo} g ing th 
“The form given to them by the poet's fancy is in keeping with t Far West of America, they possess a higher valu leserve to rank with the chroni s in ou 

dignity of the themes selected, and with the reverence due to sacri d Rael 

subjects.”"—John I - ge : tine advontnres no less valuable as 2 contribution to cur 5 tical jiteratu 
« Both poems ool considerable talent and dignity ... . talent * A well-written narrative, of most exci 1dventur 10 less valuable as a contribu t g 

skilfully employed on a well-chosen subject. _ hantere, than it is interesting to the g neral reader. Guardian, 
“Mr. Smedley’s verse is devout in its spirit, graceful in its fan 

and harmonious in its diction.” — Worning Post London: SMITH, ELDEI and CO ( 








London: THoMas Boswenrrit, 215, Regent-street. | 
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MR. BOGUE'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. 


Illustrated with numerous exquisite Engravings on Steel, 
designed and etched by Brrxet Foster. Crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound, 2]s. 

Il. 


THE RHINE: 
Its PICTURESQUE SCENERY and HISTORICAL ASSOCI- 
ATIONS. Twenty plates, engraved on Steel by the best 
Artists, from Drawings by Bmxket Foster. The descriptive 
Letterpress by HENRY MAYHEW.  Super-royal 8vo. 
elegantly bound, 21s. 
IIT, 


THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1856. 


Edited by Miss POWER. With Contributions by Barry 
Cornwa.t, Mrs. S. C. HALL, CALDER CAMPBELL, P. J. BAILEY, 
RoBert BROWNING, ALBERT SMITH, FRANK E. SMEDLEY, 
Atrrep A. Watts, and other popular authors; and nume- 
rous beautifully-finished Engravings, executed under the 
superintende of Mr. Frepertck Heats. In an elegant 
binding, price 21s. 
IV. 
THE WHITE CHIEF: 

A LEGEND of NORTHERN MEXICO By CAPTAIN 


sing REI! ), Author of “ The Rifle Rangers,’ ; 
)-Hunter &e. 3vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


“tonarELiGws POEMS. 


Illustrated by Brrxet Foster, Jane E. Hay, and Jonn 


Gusset. 

New Edition, including ‘‘THE GOLDEN LEGEND.” 
Crown 8vo. hands mely bd. in cloth gilt, 2ls.; morocco, 30s. 

«® This isthe only Illustrated Edition containing ‘‘ The 
Gol Iden Legend.’ ‘ 
VIL 
THE COURT ALBUM; 

Or, BOOK of BEAUTY for 1856. A series of 
PORTRAITS of the YOUNG FEMALE 
Beautifully engraved from Drawing 
Artists, and 
Memoirs. In 
coloured, 42s. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO AND 
IL PENSEROSO. 


rs by the most eminent 
accompanied by Historical and Biographical 
a handsome binding, 21ls.; with the Plates 


With Thirty 
etched by BIRKET FosrTeR. > Text printed in Red. 
ornamental binding, imperial ». 21s. 


In an 


VIIt, 


CHRISTIAN MELVILLE. 
By the AUTHOR of “MATTHEW PAXTON.” 
Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. 


IX. 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. Cheap Protective Edition, 1s. sewed. 

By far in out judgment, the most original of all Mr 
Longfellow’s productions, mn Charming poem, and 
undoubtedly a high work of : art. "— Examiner. 

* Beautiful, fanciful, and new.”—Atheneum. 

“ The freshness, the wild natural beauty of the descriptive 
passages in Hiav-atha are exquisite.’ : 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By SHELDON CHADWICK. Fep. 5s. cloth. 


XI. 
‘A LIFE DRAMA,” “ AN EVENING at HOME,” 
y ALE XANDER SMITH. Fourth 
ith Thousand.) Fep. 5s. cloth. 


*— Globe, 


Including ‘ 
“SONNETS,” &-. By 
Edition. (Eig! 


— >. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


I. 
THE BUSH BOYS; | 
) 

r, the HISTORY and ADVENTURES of a CAPE FARMER | 
and his FAMILY in the WILD KAROOS of SOUTHERN | 
AFRICA. By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, Author of “ The 
Boy-Hunters,” “The Young Voyageurs,” With 12 Plates. 
Fep. 7s. cloth. 


II. 
MIA AND CHARLIE; 


HOLIDAY at RYDALE RECTORY. | 
sravings by BirKeET Foster. Fep. 4s. 6d. cloth. | 
Ill, 


THE WONDERS of SCIENCE; 


Or, YOUNG HUMPHRY DAVY (the Cornish Apothecary’s 
Boy who taught himself Natural Philosophy, and eventuz ally 
became Presi ier it of the Royal Society). The LIFE of a 
WONDERFUL BOY WRITTEN for BOYS. By HENR Y | 
MAYHEW, Author of “‘The Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” &c. | 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. | 


Or, a WEEKR’S 
With Eight 


DAVID BOGUE, 86, Fleet-street. 


* The | 


} &e. 
|FAGGOTS for 


CHARMING | 
ARISTOCRACY. | 


OCEAN and her RULERS: 


xquisitely-f nishe d Engravings, drawn and | 


GRANT and GRIFFITH, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRANT & GRIFFITH. 


ANGELO; or, the Pine Forest in 
the Alps. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, Author 
of “The Adopted Child,” ‘* Constance Herbert,” etc. 
With Illustrations by JoHn ApBsoLton, Small 4to. 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 





Author of «Sur light through the 
GmsertT. Joyal 16mo. 


the Vaudois. By the 
Mist," ete. Frontispiece by J. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SIR THOMAS; or, the Adventures 
of a Cornish Baronet in Western Africa. By Mrs. R. LEE, 
Author of “The African Wanderers,” “Playing at Set- | 
tlers,”’ etc. With Illustrations by J. Gripert. 

8vo., 3s, Gd. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


TALES of MAGIC and MEANING. 
Written and Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL, 
Author of “Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches,”’ 
“The Careless Chicken,” ‘“ Picture Fables,”’ ete. 
ito. 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


The TALKING BIRD; or, the Little 
Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and E. 
KIRBY, Authors of “The Discontented Children,” &e. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Small 4to, 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


| Foolscap 


CAW CAW;; or, the Chronicles of the 


Illustrated by “J. B, 
2s. 6d. coloured, 


Crows: a Tale of Spring g Time. 
ito. Price 2s. plain, 


BLADES ane" FLOWERS. Poems for | 
| Children, By “M S. C.," Author of ‘ Twilight Thoughts,” 
With Frontispiece by H. AngnLay. Foolscap 8vo., 


Price 2s. cloth. 
the FIRESIDE; or, 
Tales of Fact and Fancy. By PETER PARLEY. With 


Twelve Tinted LUlustrations. Square feap 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cl. 


WORDS by the WAYSIDE; or, the 
Children and the Flowers, By EMILY AYTON. With 
Illustrations by H. ANeL AY. wees ito. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt e 


of the Nations who have from the Earliest Ages held 
Dominion over the Sea. By ALFRED ELWI With 
Frontispiece by Scorr. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


WORKS by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
| BLUE JACKETS; or, Chips of the 


Old Block. K Harrative of the Gallant Expk sits of British 
Seamen, during the Reign of Queen Victoria. Post 8yvo. 
price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


|MANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF; 


or, an | nglisht nan’s Adventures in the Country of the 
Feap. 8vo. | 


Incas. With Illustrations by Cart ScHMoLZzE. 
5s. cloth. 


| MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the | 


strations by J. | 


Indian Ocean. Second Edition. Illu 


AxpsoLon, 5s. cloth 


PETER THE WHALER: his Early | 


Life and lventures in the Arctic Re gions, 
Edition. Illustrations by Duncan 


Second 


WORKS by Mrs. R. LEE. 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS 
INSTINCTS of BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES 
trations by H. Weir. Feap. 8vo. 


| ANECDOTES of 
INSTINCTS of ANIMALS, 
by H. Weir. 5s. cloth. 


| ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or 


| 
the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the | 
Wilds. Second Edition. 5s. cloth. | 
| 
| 


and 


the HABITS and 


Second Edition. Illustrations | 


'THE AFRICAN WANDERERS; or | 


1 


the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio am 

Tribes. Third Edition. With Eng 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, Successors to Newbery and Harris, 
corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


ong the Western | 
avings. 45s. cloth. | 
New and beautiful Edition, printed by Whittingham, with | 

Eight Illustrations by JOHN ABSOLON, square fep. 8vo. | 


igt 
price 5s. cloth; 6s. cloth elegant; 10s. 6d. morocco antique, 
THE 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD; 
A TALE. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
“We believe it was old Mr. Newbery, the predecessor in | 
St. Paul’s-churchyard of Messrs. Grant and Griffith, who first 


published this story. Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add | 
greatly to theinterest of the volume ; altogether it is as pretty 
| 
| 


an edition of the ‘ Vicar’ as we have seen.” —Art-/ournal. 
“A delightful edition. The fine old type and thick paper 

make this volume attractive to any lover of books.— £din- 

burgh Guardian. 

Successors to Newbery and Harris, 

corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. | 


Price | 


THE MARTYR LAND; or, Talos of | 


Small 


Price | 


a Narrative | 


Tlus- | 
5s. cloth. | 


12, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT 
(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


a 


D'ALBRET, QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous 
Original Sources, including M.S. Documents in the Biblio. 
theque Impériale and the Archives Espagnoles de Siman- 
cas. By Miss FREER, Author of ‘The Life of Margue- 
rite d’Angouléme.” 2yols. With Portrait. 21s. bound. 
““We consider Jeanne D'Albret the greatest queen of hier 
times, not excepting our Queen Elizabeth, her ally and con 
| temporary. She was unsurpassed as a politician, a states- 
| woman, and military chief. Her life, and all the exciting 
| circumstances connected with it, have been most ably re- 
| corded by Miss Freer." —Observer. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


| By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, bound. 
} 


MY EXILE. By ALEXANDER 
HERZEN. 2 vols. 21s, 

“From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a 
| clear idea of Russian political society. Mr. Herzen’s narra- 
tive is, indeed, supcrior to nine-tenths of the existing works 
on Russia.”—Athenceum, 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN 
|} the NEW WORLD; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
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HARDY, Royal Artillery, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
LILLIESLEAF. The Concluding 


Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of — - 
side. 3 vols. 

‘“ Lilliesleaf” is a sequel to the charming Passages in the 
| life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, told also by herself, in her 
own quaint way, and full of the same touching grace which 
| won for that gentle woman the hearts of so many people 
young and old. It is to be said but rarely of a sequel that 
it possesses so much beauty, and so much sustained interest 


as the tale of “ Lilliesleaf.”’ 
Miss 


J vol. (In- 


| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
| 


‘RACHEL GRAY. By 
KAVANAGH, Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 
mediately.) 
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A Family History. 3 vols. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A STRANGER’S lines show taste and feeling, but 
will be required to make him a poet. 


NOTICE “TO ADV E RTISE RS 
Tue next will be the usual Curisrmas Seiten OF 


gue Critic, and will contain notices of all the Books | 


and Works of Art of the Season, with numerous 
specimens of their illustrations, with 
Publishers have favoured us. 

As formerly, many thousand copies of the Christ- 
mas Number will be circulated, in addition to its large 
regular circulation, making it a peculiarly advan- 


which the 


tageous medium for advertisements. 


Advertisements for the Christmas Number, and 
Books of the Season desired to be reviews 


requested to be forwarded to the Criric Office as soon 


lin it, are 


as possible. 

The Christmas Number and the Supplement of the 
Engravings will be sent, by post, to any person 
postage-sta 


inclosing seven mps to the Office, 29, 


Essex-street. 





THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

WE must crave audience for a few 
upon the so-called Spiritual Manifestations. Since 
our last publication we have received a great 
deal of written evidence upon the subject, much 
of it from persons of station and respectability, 
and uniformly deposing to facts apparently 
supernatural, and certainly extraordinary. As 
yet we have not seen anything ourselves, and 
what we have to say will be confined to a protest 
against the very pernicious and unwarrantable 
tone which certain disputants have assumed. In 
the first place we have Mr. Anperson, the 
Wizard of the North, who declares that, because 
the rappers will not rap upon his table, therefore 
the whole affair is ahumbug. Now Mr. Anper- 
SON is, undoubtedly, a very good authority upon 
humbugs, and we are so accustomed to look at 
him in his professional point of view that he 
must excuse us if we find it difficult to listen to 
him in a sober argument. Let Mr. AnpErRson, 
however, bear these facts in mind—that more ex- 
traordinary manifestations than rapping have 
been deposed to by those who deny  super- 
natural agency, but who are unable to assign any 
natural 





more words 


agency (Sir Davip Brewster for 
instance); and that these manifestations could 
not possibly be effected by means of elec- 


tricity. Secondly, that the believers assert that 
the manifestations are uncertain in the 
tion; which, if it be the case, is sufficient to 
account for their refusal to bind themselves to 
the result of any distinct exp ‘Trimet it. Thirdly, 
the believers assert that intense lief nts 
the manifestations altogether. It is true that this 
may be a convenient cloak for fraud; but, on the 
other hand, it may be very true. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the discovery of the polarity of the needk 
suppose that the discoverer had publicly asserted 
that the needle invariably pointed to the North. 
A man comes into the room, and the needle does 
not point to the north. “Humbug!” cries the 
man; “if it points so upon other occasions, why 
not now?” ‘The philosopher has no answer 
ready, and is pronounced to bea liar. But the 
man had, perchance, a suit of armour on, or the 
hilt of his sword affected the needle. By and by 
the law is discovered, ! 


? 
pi 
} 
{ 


and the effect of such in- 
fluences is thoroughly understood. 

Another of the disput: ints is Mr. GreorGe 
SaLa, a gentleman who is known to the readers 
of periodical literature as one of the ablest 
littérateurs of the day, but who has certainly 
suffered his zeal to run away with his judgment 
in this matter. This gentleman qualifies th 
evidence of Mr. Rymer, a f 





gentleman of high 
standing and great respectability, as ‘“ blasphe- 
mous absurdities,” and declares it to be the 
“conviction of thousands of educated Christians 
that spirit-rapping is an infamous and blasphe- 


mous sham, and its professors humbugs, its 
believers dupes.” Mr. Sara’s experience among 
“educated Christians” may possibly be very 


great; but he has certainly failed to acquire the 
virtues of refinement and charity. We too were 
present at the lecture delivered by Mr. Rrmer at 


much practice convinced of the perfect bonafides and honesty of 
| 
| 


ir opera- | 


2: | submitted. The plan 


the Westminster Institution, and were thoroughly 


the lecturer. We thought, indeed, at the time 


that it was matter for regret that in the present | 


state of the inquiry he cows have ventured to 

make such statements before a public audience, 
| and the language used by Mr. Sava justifies our 
apprehension that he was laying himself open to 
insult and abuse. When that lecture was at an 
end “ an uproar” certainly ensued; but it was 
caused entirely by the sceptics, most of whom 


were very demonstrative upon the occasion, 
roundly declaring that Mr. Rymer’s statements 
were in opposition to “the laws of nature 


though, perhaps, not one of them could have 
| given a logical reason for believing in the theory 
of gravitation, or in any other natural law. 

It will be remembered that in Sir Davip 
Brewster’s celebrated attack upon Mr. Hume he 
mentioned Mrs. Troruere as one of oe arty 
present upon the occasion, and stated that h 
could not think of what took place with ré for nce 
to her without “ unmingled pain,” inferring tha 
the pretended revelations of Mr. Hume ha 

| grossly offended her. Mrs. TRoLLore now writes 
to say that, “ After many opportunities of wit- 
nessing and investigating the phenomena caused 
by, or happening to, Mr. Hume, I am wholly 
convinced that, be what may their origin ar 
cause and nature, they are not produced by any 
fraud, machinery, juggling, illusion, 

on his part.” This testimony is certainly more to 
the point than the violent | 

One of the greatest desiderata to 
of English Literature undoubtedly a good 
Bibliographical-biographical Dictionary: such a 
work as will enable the student to ascertain by 
reference the leading particulars of any author’s 
life, and the names and editions of the various 
works written by him. A German named 
OxETLINGER has lately done good service to 
literature by preparing, her that careful labe 
riousness which seems to be the peculiar ] rope! 
of his race, a dictionary inw hie h, under th ( 

celebrated person, may be found the 
principal works in all lang ruages which contain 
any refere ice to him. If, for instance, the student 
wishes for any fa aa respecting HAnper, 
he has only to turn to that name, under the letter 
sil | Re he will find arranged in order the 
titles of a large number of works which contain 
something or other about that great composer; 
and so of almost every celebr: ated person n known. 
We need hardly say that this 
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or trickery 


inguage of Mr. Sava. 
the students 





of eve ry 











book, and of the greatest service to v 
| : ; ; 
the journalist, and the man of letters. 
Some fifteen years ago there was a 





foot among some of the principal bool 
firms in London to get up an extensiv 
graphical-biographical Diction: | 
rank as a national work and |] 
ment for ever to the glory 
The plan was vast and comprel 
was to be founded, we believe, 

s’s Dictionary, and was to be 

} 





upon Dr. Cuat- 
entrusted to th 








n of the day, each man to his own 
speciality. ‘Ten thousand pounds was to be sub- 
scribed among the booksellers for the execution 


!of the work, and Mr. Soutney was to be th 
{editor to whose direction the whole 
was feasible 
much prospect of success that, but fi 
weening spirit of interference whic 
of the bookselling magnates of the d y; be 
that this great would be now actually in 
‘xistence. It Mii Bots ver, that the late Joun 
«1 a meeting of the promot 
take half the scheme off 
|hands, to which proposition — his 
and influence. were so great at the 
that they could not well refuse to accede, 
and the plan was accordingly announced, 
by prospectus, upon that footing. Guess, 
however, the amazement of the booksellers 
at finding their scheme announced in the next 
number of The Quarterly, as exclusively the pro- 
perty of Mr. Murray. In vain they expostulated ; 
in vain they attempted to bring the 
Albemarle-street to reason; he commanded the 
market; he had Sourney, and Hatram, and 
LockHART—in a word, all the best men—under 
his thumb; and the work could ver prosper 
against his opposition. The was 
that they abandoned their plan, and we need 
hardly say that Mr. Murray never prosecuted 
his. This is one of the many benefits for which 
the nation is indebted to this patron of letters. 
But that which the entire bookselling trade, 
minus Mr. Murray, could not effect, a Phila- 


work 
‘ 
Murray attend ers and 
proposed to 


interest 








consequence 


) delphian gentleman has been 








The work 





their 


despot of 


quietly, to some 


extent, executing in distant America. Mr. 
Austin ALLIBONE, by great and conscientious 


labour, extending over a long period of time, has 
completed the compilation of “A Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, and British and 
American Authors, Living and I ased, from the 
Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth 


Century.” Some sheets of this wo ork having been 
shown to us, we are enabled to give some account 


first place, it will 
a larger 
d before in any 
tains rather 
es, and Cha ss has only 


of its nature ond plan. 
contain upwar s of thi 
number than has ever been collect 


In the 


{names 








00. In the next } each name has a short 
biographical ti ppend ind in many 
cases critical observ ns, 0 ly ex ted from 
well-known and r¢ by] , ended 





‘losely 
‘ull extent of the work, which will thus be 


lin the reach of those whose means do not 











permit t to purchase large and expensivi 
work vould be too much to expect perfec- 
tion in such a ta xecuted bya s le hand 
} . ‘ we have no hesita- 
i] + Ty A x 1) +} I “Vv 
t valuable wor! : 
of t s I 











Ss Ss i } hie t C 
Sanus broaclal xy avery notable 
ultivation ilar mind. 
not altog itis undoul 
reat forc EY. The leading featur 





public libraries 
that their 
re iL tow! 
] i ignificant vill 
The letter to Sir Wittovucusy Jones, $ 
special reference to the peasants of Norfolk, and 


a scheme on foot at Fakenham, in that county, 


‘onsists in the estab lish ment of 
ae A uc hy 1 th A » u 
influence shall be felt not preys 
but in the most 1 i 


country, ch 



































rt format . lending library. Lord 
STANLEY pronounces this to be the proper solu- 
tion of the educatior ucstion, inasmuch 
“itis idle to expect that ] ns who have 
aceess to books 1 i $5 I re, seldom or 
never read, will take ] to s that thei 
children acquire the ] f publ 
libraries, he thinks, either free cr at low sub- 
Pat saan will sct this right, and beget a ta 
for g l make i lectual ipation a 
ait cna t u \ beso? W 

i l ; ! itis a 
not the pl t t may | 
I it certain! >) *O) i 
Pier . 
pl LV 
S 1 t tas i ading 
i ! ted. Why, it does 
prevail even an icated clas it leas 
a taste for ] does t »w then 
can it exist to any great extent lower down? 
The first draughts t ! of | ] r 
ever bitter and distasteful, a lr t \ 
persevered ho ] led for |] mn 
sake. The cheap pub! ns wl reul 
largely among tl perative clas cive soni 
indication of the popular taste. l re 
eagerly devo I: | lv I } 
topics capal f { 1 
passionate, and uncultivated 1 a ee 
chance would Macauray’s “History ” stand wit 
such readers, when put into competition with tl 
exciting pages of ‘A la the Betray Lending 
Libraries may ry good things in their way, 
but we put it to L rd STANLEY whether to begin 
with is 1 reversing the proper order of 
thing 1ot, in faet, pting to put on t 
roof before you have | the foundations? T 
men how to read first; supply them with book 
afterwards. 

The Prin Consort's appearance at Bir- 
mingham on the 2 It. was in « ction with 
a mo “i lecidedly hopeful and encouraging 
Th mi of the M land Institute, as described 


in om ~ resident’s address to Prince ALBERT, 
“to combine the general features of a Lit 
ind Scientific tion with those of a Sch 


Institut 
of Industrial Design.” 





In the former partment provision will m 
for libraries, readi ’ nuseums of geology 
mineralogy, and natural for collections of fin 
art manufactures, m 1 mining records, 
and for lectures a1 literary and sci 





entific subjects. 

The industrial department, which has received 
the approval and assistance of the Board of Trade 
department of science and art, has been already 


{ opened with considerable success; it provides syste- 
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matic lectures and class instruction in mathematics, 
mechanics, chemistry, and other branches of science 
which are specially applicable to the manufacturing 
and mining operations of the district. 

It is also intended to provide in the same building 
improved accommodation for the Government School 
of Ornamental Art, which has long been established 


in Birmingham with the happiest success. 

There can be little need to enlarge upon the 
advantages of such a scheme as this. The pre 
cise difference between a Mechanics’ Institution 


and Lord Sranvey’s pet plan is, that in the one 
case the higher classes patronisingly volunteer 
educational aid to the workers; in the other, 
means are provided, at the request of the workers 
themselves, for which they are able and willing 
to pay out of their The Prince 
Consort's spe eches, delivered upon the 
are models of graceful anc 1 accomplish 1 elocution. 
‘ision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. 


L 
own pockets, 


occasion, 


fu 














The dec 

Woop, in the case of Chappell v. Davidson, is an 
important illustration of copyright law, although 
the subject-matter directly in dispute was mu- 
sical. The plaintiffs (better known as JULLIEN 
and Co.) took an American air called “I 

Dale,” and, after having it reset and new words 
written to it, they published it under the name of 
“Minnie,” and made it popular by engaging 
Madam PHILLON to sing it at JULLIEN’s con- 
certs. The defen I unt, who is the proprietor of 
Davidson’s M sic l Treas ri, afterwards inserted 
in that sebiicntion a song, which he called 
“ Minnie, dear Minnie,” and which has been pro- 
nounced to be a mere colourable imitation of the 
plaintiff's sor ismuch as it adopted the new 





setting and alterations which the original air had 
undergone yn these grounds the 


Uy] vice-Chan- 
granted an ir 
I 


cellor junction, thus securing to 
Messrs. CHaprrety the prop rty in their altera- 
tions. It is clear, however, tl “ Mr. Davipson 
might have taken the original American air, and 
have treated it in any manner he pleased, pro- 
vided only that he avotded Mes ssrs. CHAPPELL’S o7i- 
ginal alterations. 

The publishing world is still full of gossip about 


the marvels of Mr. Macavtay’s fort heomit ig 


volumes, and there is some reason to believe that 
the demand will not fall far short of the number 
which was authoritatively pronounced to be an 
exagyveration. It is said one cireulk <ege Seer ury 
alone will take 2500 copies; and it is clear that 


I 
almost all who possess the two heaier hans 
(which went through ten editions) will become 
purcliasers of the third and fourth. A corre- 
spondent of the 7imes makes it a matter of com- 
plaint against Mr. Macautay that, whereas the 
price of the first and second volumes was only 
thirty-two shillings, that of the forthcoming vo- 
lumes is advertised as thirty-six. It may pos- 
sibly turn out that the enlarged bulk of these 
volumes may account for the difference of price 
but should it be otherwise, we do not imagine 





that many purchasers will carp at the additional 
price. The 7imes correspondent says, speaking | 
of Mr. Macautay: “I reverence his genius 
his glory too much to believe that he can look 
for his recompense in anything beyond the proud 
consciousness of having produced a work des- 
tined to delight and instruct the last generations 
of mankind.” ‘This is all very well, but “fine 
words butter no parsnips;” and we imagine that 
neither the correspondent in question, nor the 
editor of the Times, would be content to depend 
upon posterity for the reward of the labour of 
their lives. Why should literary men be the 
only labourers on the earth who are expected to 
work gratis. 

Not many days ago we received a short pam- 
phlet signed “ Detective,” and published by Mr. 
Joun Russett Smirn, of Soho-square. It was, 
in effect, an attack upon Mr. J. P. Cotrrer, 
impugning the veracity of statements lately made 
by him with respe ct tocertain notes of lecturesupon 
SHAKSPERE, delivered by CoteripGe, which Mr. 
Courier declared had been taken by himself 
when he attende d the lectures, and which notes, 
singularly e noug! 1, appear strongly to supportthe 

‘new reading in Mr. Cotxrer’s celebrated 
old copy. The tone of the pamphlet appeared to 
us to be temperate and argumentative; and 

ugh, if the premises be true, it may lead to 
conclusions not very agreeable to Mr. Couturier, 
that is the result of the reasoning and not of the 


language. It appeared, moreover, that “ Det 

tive” had p blished his letter in pamphlet shape, 
because it had been refused insertion by the 
{theneum,—Mr. Coxuier’s principal support. 


received a communication 
RusseLL Smiru, announcing that, so 
fur as his nam $ pu hlisher cerned, ke begs to 
withdraw the pamphlet. No reason for this extra- 
ordinary course is given, and we must confess 
that we do not well see how a pamphlet once 
published and issued can be withdrawn. If Mr. 
SmirH is convinced that the attack against Mr. 
Cotuier is unjust and untrue, why not state as 
much? As it stands, the whole affair is full 
suspicious elements, and we strongly suspect that 
Mr Smiru has been intimidated by the supposed 
influence of the clique whose principles are op- 
posed in this pamphlet 

Among the accustomed announcements of new 
undertakings to appear on the Ist of January, 
the most notable is of a new monthly magazine, 
to be called The Jdler. Considering that this 
name was once borne by a periodical to which 
the learning of Jounson gave weight, and the 
sprightliness of LancTon wit, there is some ap- 
parent boldness in its adoption. The promoter, 
however, seems to labour under no want of con- 
fidence, if we may judge by his professions. 
“ The Idler is about to be started (says he) because, 
in an age of cheap literature, most magazines 
are dear; 


More lately we have 
from Mr. J. 


ts €O0) 


and, in an age when everybody reads, 
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The Life of Henry Fee lding ; with Notices of his 
W. rilings ¢ and his C ontemporaries. By FREDE RICK 
Lawrence, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Our English literature can boast of three prose 

fictions, respecting which it would be as well for 

modern critics that they should consent to be 
silent—seeing that all they can do is to endorse 
the popular opinion long since pronounced as to 
their excellence. Need we say that we refer to 

“Robinson Crusoe,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 

and “'Tom Jones?” The two former are so com- 

pletely sui generis that there is no judging of 
them by comparison with anything else. “Tom 

Jones,” however, is a novel of every-day life, 

challenging comparison with a hundred others in 

the : same category, and—as a picture of life and 
manners, for knowledge of human nature, for 
traits of humour and pathos, for such perfect 
construction of plot, that up to the very last 
chapter the reader is kept in suspense as to 

“ whether the hero is to be married or hanged ” 

excelling them all. Had Fielding never written 

anything but “Tom Jones,” who is there that 
would not wish 
author’s own 


to know something about the 
happily, 


“battle of life?” But, 


this, although the greatest, is not the only pro- | 
duction of his genius that fairly entitles him to 


| 
loving biographical record. ‘To most of us he 

is also dear as the author of “ Joseph Andrews,” | 
of “ Amelia,” and “Jonathan Wild the Great 

to some few as a dramatist; and to others as an 
essayist and honest politician; while all ought to 
feel indebted to him for his active exertions as a 
police magistrate in repressing crime and doing 
what he could to reform our criminal code. 

It is just a century since Henry Fielding died, 
and during that long period, although his name 
has been everywhere a household word, no fit | 
memorial of his life has been presented to the 
public until just now. 

Mr. Lawrence is a most painstaking biographer, 
and a but discriminating admirer of | 
Fielding. He is intimately acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the age in which the | 
novelist lived, and has shown all diligence in 
gathering up every fact respecting him that he | 
could anywhere discover so as to make the nar- 
rative as complete as possible. To effect this, 
he has often been obliged to look for his informa- 
tion in what might seem the most unpromising 
quarters. Not only are the friends and enemies 
of the novelist made to contribute each their 
quota ; but the journals of the period, the annals 


hearty 





and | 


| as yet uninjured by dissipation, 
| capacity for labour and bodily endurance, a fine 


| most magazines are unreadable. It seems to 
the promoter that all our popular literature has 
been too timid of late, the satirical element has 
been strangely idle, and with the saddest results, 
But the time has come to treat the corruptions 
| of the world with the old weapons, and to pre. 
pare for the enemies of truth and justice a roq 
pickled in classic brine.” After such professions 
the standard of our expectations will naturally 
be high; but we must confess that experienc, 
has taught us to distrust these loud self-trumpet . 
ings and not very modest endeavours to decry 
the merit of established rivals. We notice that 
the Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” in other 
words Mr. James Hannay, is mentioned as a 
contributor. 

Our contemporary Notes and Queries, by that 
liberal reception of miscellaneous communica- 
tions which is necessary to its function in the 
world of letters, not unfrequently falls a victim 
either to the ignorance or waggishness of its cor- 
respondents. A most conspicuous example of 
this occurred the other day in the publication of 
a list of celebrities, furnished and signed by a 
Mr. Wint1am Jonn Firz-Parrick. This list 
appears to have been prepared with reference 
to the well-known and long-known fact lately 
discovered by a corresp moat to Notes and Queries, 
that WELLINGTON, SouLt, CASTLEREAGH, Napo- 
LEON, CHATEAUBRIAND, C UVIER, and Scort, were 
all born in the same year (1769). ‘To cap this, 
Mr. Firz-Parricx’s list professes to contain all 
the remarkable persons born in the same year 
from 1748 to 1821; asterisks being prefixed to 
the names of such persons as are now alive 
those not so distinguished being, of course, dead. 
A more extraordinary production, both as re- 
gards the selection of the names and the accu- 
racy of the information respecting them, it 
would be difficult to imagine. Among the per- 
sons marked as alive we find Lorp DenMmAN 


(the judge), Henry Cray, and Araco; while 
SueripAN Know res, Leigu Hunt, Sir De 


Lacy Evans, MeYerBeer, CHARLES KNIGHT, 
and Emrire pe GrrarpIn, will be surprised to 
hear, upon Mr. Firz-patrick’s authority, that 


they are dead. Among the celebrated persons 
named we find the Earl of WesrmorELAND (born, 
oddly enough, in the same year with PaGanint), 
>. W. Dirks, Cuartes Kean, Martin Tupper, 
N.P. Wits, and Mr. James Grant, described 
as being the editor of the Morning Advertiser. 
Mr. S. C. Hatt, editor of the Art Journal, is also 
specified as a celebrity, but he also is marked as 


dead. Judged by this standard, there must be 
some thousands of such celebritics in London 
alone, and as the generations of man are but 


| limited in extent, it follows of necessity that 
| mi “4 of them must have been born in the same 


year. Apart from the uselessness of such specu- 
lations, do they not hold up legitimate research 
to ridicule and contempt? L. 


RE. 


of the stage, the memoirs of distinguished states- 
men, poets, actors, lawyers and others his con- 
temporaries as well. With respect to each of 
these also Mr. Lawrence has, in general, some- 
thing to tell us that gives to his work a pleasant 
anecdotical character. 

Henry Fielding was born in the year 1707 at 
Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, in the county 
of Somerset. His father was an officer in the 
army, who eventually attained to the rank of 


| Lieutenant-General, and his family was of some 


distinction, as being related to that of the Earls 
of Denbigh. The future novelist was educated at 
Eton, in company with Lord Lyttleton, Lord 
Chatham, Henry Fox, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, and other distinguished characters. 
Here he distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in Greek and Latin; but, being intended by his 
father for the bar, he was sent, at about the age 
of seventeen, to study the civil law at Leyden. 
At Leyden he continued for two years, when, 
through want of supplies from his father, he was 
obliged to return to England. Accordingly to 
London he came, determined, like many others, 
to earn his bread as an author. “Scarcely 
twenty years old, with a vigorous constitution, 
a remarkable 
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wit, and lively Seporition, ‘i ens himself his 
own master, with the town and all its pleasures 
and distinctions before him. Thus situated, the 
pent of his inclinations and the force of circum- 
stances hurried him into authorship, and he 
naturally preferred the liveliest and most exciting 
pranch of an author’s trade—that of writing for 
the stage.” 

Fielding’s first comedy was entitled “ Love in 
several Masques.” It was produced in February, 


1728, when the author had not attained his 
twenty-first year. It was only moderately suc- 
cessful, although the celebrated Mrs. Oldfield 


performed in it. Mr. Lawrence thus speaks of 
FIELDING’S FIRST COMEDY. 

In style and sentiment the comedy of “ Love in 
several Masques” was obviously modelled on the pro- 
ductions of Congreve. But Fielding lacked the 
judgment and brilliancy of that distinguished wit, 
whilst he possessed little skill in the construction and 
levelopment of his fable, to compensate for any defects 
in the dialogue. His dramatis persone were for the 
most part withoxt art, order, or method. Still, with 
all its defects, the first work of Henry Fielding is not 
without characteristic excellencies. It is worthy 
of remark that the young author, in the prologue to 
his first comedy (with an amusing air of self-satis- 
faction), takes credit to himself for the moral tendency 
of his scenes. But in this respect they were not cer- 
tainly above the level of the age. In spite of his 
promise— 


Nought shall offend the fair one’s ears to-day, 
Which she might blush to hear or blush to say— 





his drama was by no means deficient in theindecencies 
which were then considered to give a zest to humour. 
The truth is, that Fielding could 
dull; and decorum was in that age considered syno- 
nymous with dulness. Had his play been less piquant 
and more moral, he might have wanted occupation 
for some years to come. As it was, he acquired the 
marketable reputation of a wit, without, in all 
bility, offending the delicacy of the “ fair ones ” 
honoured his comedy with their countenance. 

Such as it was, the comedy was published with 
a dedication to Lady Mary Montague, w ho was a 
kinsman of the author and an ardent admirer of 
his genius. 

In the same year Fielding published a satire 
entitled “The Masquerade,” which was directed 
chiefly against Count Heidegger, the director of 
the Italian Opera. Of this adventurer, Mr. 
Lawrence tells us the following anecdote: 


proba- 


COUNT HEIDEGGER. 

Heidegger’s personal ugliness was most remarkable, 
and he had wit and good sense enough to make it a 
subject of pleasantry. ‘‘ He was the first,” it is said, 
‘to joke upon his own ugliness; and he laid a 
wager with the Earl of Chesterfield that, within a 
certain given time, his Lordship would not be able to 
produce so hideous a face in all London. After strict 
search, a woman was found whose features were at 
first thought uglier than Heideg but, upon 
clapping her head-dress upon himself, he was univer- 
sally allowed to have won the wager.” When, on 
another occasion, an aristocratic tailor named Jolly— 
not remarkable for his handsome features—presented 
his bill (no doubt a very long one) to a noble duke, 
he was met by the passionate exclamation—“ Curse 
your ugly face, I'll never pay you till you bring an 
uglier fellow than yourself!” The tailor bowed, 
retired, and wrote immediately to Heidegger, telling 
him that his Grace wished to see him on particular 
business the next morning. The Count attended in 
obedience to this summons, and fi Jolly there 
before him, who, by this ingenious obtained 
his cash, and raised a hearty laugh at Heidegger’s 
expense, in which the Count joined with the utmost 
gusto and good humour. 


once 


saer's 5 


und 


device, 


Fielding’s next production was “The Temple 
Beau,” which was played at Goodman’s Fields in 
Jan. 1730, and was followed by “The Author’s 
Farce, with a Puppet-Show, called the Pleasures 
of the Town,” produced at the Haymarket in 
March. Mr. Lawrence gives a 
each of these, as well as of the other 
productions of Fielding, written chiefly during 
the early part of his career, and between twenty 
and thirty in number. There is not much, how- 
ever, to be said in their favour, unless, with Mr. 
Lawrence, we except “The Mock Doctor,” and 
“The Miser.” These, however, were merely 
adaptations from Moliére ; and, although they 
may “afford an emphatic proof of Fielding’s 
good taste and just sense of propriety, when his 
better genius had fair play,” it cannot be pre- 
tended that they have any sound claims upon 
our admiration. 

For some time Fielding gained a precarious 
livelihood by thus writing for the stage. Even 
this source of income, however, began to fail him 
in his twenty-sixth year, owing to the superior 
attractions of the opera, which at this time very 
much depressed the English drama and all con- 


dramatic 


slight sketch of 


| nected with it. 


not afford to be | 


who 


Fielding suffered in common 
with the rest ; but at the same time received, no 
doubt, some pecuniary assistance from his aris- 
tocratic friends. Among these are mentioned 
the Dukes of Richmond, Argyle, and Rox- 
burgh, as well as his Eton schoolfellow, Lord 
Lyttleton. “ But that assistance,” says Mr. Law- 
rence, “came in too questionable a shape to be 
altogether satisfactory to the recipient. Besides, 
if there were nothing humiliating in receiving 
the alms of the great, such means of support ar 
at best most uncertain. A man of genius or 


g 
=! 
s 


talent, however witty and agreeable, is often 
‘cut’ by his wealthy acquaintances, if he is 
eternally begging or borrowing guineas.” Mr. 


Lawrence goes on to present us with the follow- 
ing brief sketch of 
FIELDING’S EARLY STRt 
A strange alternation, therefore, of lig cht and shade 
did these early years of Fielding’s life present. To- 
day, familiar with the sordid haunts of poverty ; t 
morrow, gay in velvet, ruffles, and embroidery. Now 
dining at the tables of the great, and quaffing cham 
pagne in ducal banquet-hz . _ 
the cheapest ordinary ; or, if 
solacing himself with a pipe ot ssc wl Thi s is no 
imaginary picture. Fielding’s ithful portrait has 
been sketched by a abana limner, and will 
bear out this description line for line. An anony- 
mous satire (published about this 


now set king r out 


wert gs 


time) thus records 





his sudden transformations from the grub to the but- 
terfly condition :— 
F g, who yesterday appear'd so rough, 
Clad in coarse frieze, and p! wi ff 
See how his instant gan‘y tray ! 
What plavhonse bard was ever seen so fine? 
But this not ream his humour flows. you'll say, 
But mere necessity; for last night 1a) 
In pawn the velvet which he wears to-day. 


the 
rewarded 


But, although exertions of the dran 
at this time with little enough of sol 
pudding, he received his full share of praise 


If not amassing cash, however, at thi 





p 
but, on the contrary, finding it a hard business 
to live at all, Fielding was gradually acquiring 
that experience of life which he was soon to tur 
to so good account in his novels. But we must 
not anticipate. 

In the twenty-seventh year of his age Fielding 
married a Miss Cradock, one of three sisters, 
celebrated as the belles of Salisbury. With her 
he received a marriage portion of 15007. “ Nor 

| was this his only dependence. A small estat 
situated at East Stour, in Dorsetshire, had con 
into his possession after his mother’s death, a 


offered him and his young bride an asylum in 
the country.” seing thus endowed witl 
rate competence, Fielding might have been 
happy, “could he have acted out some of his 
own common-sense notions of life; but as it was, 
with the characteristic infirmity of ius, 
escaped from one set of errors only to plunge into 
follies no less egregious, 
Mr. Lawrence thus describes fo1 


1 mode- 


ruinous, an 








THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF FIELDIN¢ 
Soon after his marriage, Fielding settled D 
shire, and commenced a new course of lif I) 
experiment was attended with some difficulties 

unluekily, he stumbled 


at the very outset. Tl 


neither qualified by nature or education for a |} it 
a life of comparative privacy and seclusion was that 
best adapted to his limited means and intellectual 
tastes. Instead of this, he preposterously resolved to 
become a squire of the first mag znitud His ambition 
was to be talked w tl 


about. He ermined to sl 
rude squireare of Dorset : , 
order was a London-bred gentleman. 
Squire Fielding soon began to create a 
the country. His mansion was the scene of prof 
hospitality and riotous 
hounds were numbered amongst 
neighbourhood. His equipage outvic 
and elegance the carriages of his 
and the yellow liveries of his serving 
held in remembrance. The selecti: 





Ww ric ) i 
Accordingly, 


sensatior 


enjoyment. 


men were lon y 


f a 
nm of sucha ¢ 





was characteristic of Fielding’s extravagan¢ Yellow 
plush, however splendid, proved | 
economical article of attire for a « la 
Such was Fielding’s household. It may 1 
how it was that Mrs. Fielding—the Salisbury t \ 


—did not, with a woman’s quick sense of propt 
interfere to check this ridiculous extravagance. Alas! 


it is to be feared that, from vanity or ikness 
abetted him in his follies; or, at the most, nfi 
herself to a timid remonstran thout u 
on a firm expostulation. Poor girl! her fortune was 
soon dissipated to the winds; run away with by 
horses and hounds ; lavished on yellow plush inexpres 
sibles for idle flunkies; banquette li 
squires; or consumed by other s less extrava- 
gances. 

The result was, that Fielding was sold up in 
about a year’s time, and had to return to Lon- 


don and commence life afresh. To his rdle of 


dramatic 


¢ 


author he 
ind wrote and produced on the 
rical piece s directed chie fly 
Walpole, the 
however, was too powerful for hit 
introduced into Parliament for ¢ 
tiousness of the stage. Althor 
and others 





spoke strongly agai 
was passed, and “ Fielding 
ull further dalliar with the ¢ 
to devote hi If to the law.” 
he was entered a student of the 


in Michaelmas Term, 1737. 

Fielding now devoted himself with much energy 
to the study of the law. At the same time he 
became connected with “The Champion,” a 
periodical conducted on the model of the 
‘Spectator” and “Tatler.” To this he contri- 


buted numerous essays, which h 
spoken of. In 1740 he was calle 
went the Western Circui 
the bar at this period Mr. Lawre 
amusing ar 





tes, for which, h 
refer the reader to his pas zes, , wl 
the appearance of his 
This was “Joseph Andrews,” 
in 1742, 20 written 
the pre us year. 
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His next work of eta 8g was the “ History 





of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great,” which was printed in the third volume of 
Fielding’s “ Mise Of this Mr. 


Lawrence observes: “'This is certainly the least 
reeable of all his fictions. Its scathing satire 

nd bitter truisms mind one rather of the 
anner of Swift than of the genial humour of the 

iuthor of ‘ Joseph Andrews’ and ‘Tom Jones.’ 
less, it must be led that none of 


Neverthe 





Ss wi KS GIsplay 
ion: and in none do we meet wi 


sophical reflec 


tions.” 











In 1743 Fielding lost his wife. ‘‘ Whilst thus 
busily employ: says his biographer, ‘ hanging 
n to law, but subsisting m: iinly by literature, 
Fielding was stunned by a calamity which seemed 
to fill up the measure of his misfortunes. The 
fe to whom h so t rly attached had 
en for some time confirmed invalid. The 
wer of } Sar 1 g iduall faded in the 
huge ‘brick desert’ wl she had, like a true 
woman, faithfully shared her husba l’s rtunes,” 
At ler veth, = ft yy ny mor t] yf leclir ing 

















bet alth, she caught a fi died in 
] art ns.” For soi icon- 
lel lar ¢ at ver. 
ting a the 
vith ied vigour 
l 1 , W ex- 
to us in the character of a poli- 
il writer of a very bigh order. On this being 
discontinued he started another journal, called 
The J Jour? \ ] ilso did good 
rvice t« caus tuti I nt. 
We must hurry r the subsequent events in 
Fieldine’s care r. In 1748 he wa ppolnted a 
f tl P for M esex and West- 
inster, at tl 1s of his friend Lord 
Lyttleton, i I is has een sometimes 
d, int I cal services to the 
Gover ! Fiel » showed himself to be an 
c und exempla1 magistrate. It was an 
flice rather looked down upon previously; but 
S ] in knew | y ft vest \ ] be- 
ning digni Not the leas er 
thre rk before us is that which Mr. Lawrence 
s devoted to Fielding in his n sterial capa 
itv, in which he takes occasion ng under 
yur notic the condition “ of cru criminals 
n the eighteenth century.’ 
In 1749 was published “The History Tom 
Jones, a Foundling.” Of this great work, which 
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Gibbon has described as “the first of ancient or 
modern romance,” and La Harpe as “le premier 
roman du monde et le livre le mieux fait de l Angle- 
terre,” our author has much to say. We must 
confine ourselves, however, to a brief extract:— 
TOM JONES. 
The popularity of “‘ Tom Jones 
ance was almost commensurate with its wonderful 
merits. Its sale was extremely rapid, and commen- 
dations flowed in from all sides. Lady Mary Wortley 
Mont wrote in her copy of the work “ne plus 
ultra.” The hero was voted by persons of quality a 
complete gentleman, and excited at once an immense 
sensation. The sudden success must have gratified 
Fielding ; but it is evident that the anticipation of a 
more permanent fame had supported him during the 
long period necessarily employed in the production of 
so perfect a work of art. No one can read the 
“Invocation,” with which he commences thethirteenth 
book of the novel, without feeling that it was to the 
judgment of pos 
he appealed. These aspirations after posthumous 
fame have not been disappointed. No writer has had 
a more enthusiastic band of eulogists than Fielding. 


” on its first appear- 





Fielding’s next work was “ Amelia,”’ published 
in 1751. For this he received from Millar, the 
publisher, the sum of 1000/., which was an ad- 
vance upon what he had gained by “'Tom Jones” 
of 3007. “Amelia” was the last of his novels, 
and, with the exception of “The Covent-garden 
Journal” and his “ Voyage to Lisbon,” of his 
works. In 1753 his health began visibly to de- 
cline, and by the advice of his medical atten- 
dants he was preparing, in August, to try the 
effect of the Bath springs. Important magis- 
terial business, however, detained him in town. 
The following winter was very severe, 


rity rather than of his own age that | ; 
| our Goethe, 


| receiving not only his son as Geheimrath, 


and | 


Fielding, who was attacked with both dropsy and | 


asthma, suffered intensely. He accordingly re- 
solved to try the virtue of a southern climate, and, 
having selected Lisbon for his place of sojourn, 
he embarked in a trading vessel for that capital 
on the 26th of June, 1754. 
by his second wife and daughter, both of whom 
soothed his last days “with womanly care and 
affectionate solicitude.” Of the incidents of the 
voyage we have his own narrative in the posthu- 
mous work above mentioned. It remains only 
to add that he arrived at Lisbon about the 
middle of August, and there expired without a 
groan, on the Sth of October, 1754, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. His remains lie interred 
in the English cemetery at Lisbon, under a tomb 
with this inscription :—“Henricus Fielding: 
Luget Britannia gremio non datum fovere 
Natum.” 

With this we must conclude our notice of 
Mr. Lawrence’s volume, recommending our 
readers, after giving it a careful perusal, to 
place it on the same shelf with Forster’s 
“ Life of Goldsmith,” as a work to which, in 
many respects, it bears a close resemblance. 


SEE 


The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of 
his Age and Contemporaries, from published and 
unpublished sources. .By G. WH. Lewes. 2 vols. 
London : David Nutt. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE saw Goethe in the year 1776, twenty-seven 

years old, smacking sledge-whips with the Duke, 

and raised to a seat in the Privy Council of Saxe- 

Weimar. He is now entering his thirtieth year, 

and also arriving at a deeper and graver view of 

life; an entry at this date in his diary is ex- 
ceedingly impressive :— 





“Calm retrospect of life, and the extrav agances, 
imnulses, and eage dl sires of youth; how they seek 
satisfaction in all ctions. How have I found de- 
lig'it, especially in mysteries, in dark imaginative 
c» nections; how I only half seized hold of science, 
ani then let it slip; how a sort of modest self-com- 
placency rans through all I wrote; how short-sighted 
[ was in divine and human things; how many days 
vasted in sentiments and shadowy passions; how 
little good I have drawn from them, and, now the 
half of life is over, I find myself advance no step on 
my way, but stand here as one who, escaped from the 
waves, bogins to dry himself in the sun. The period 


in which I have mingled with the world since 


October 1775, I dare not yet trust myself to look at. 
G1 help me further, and give me light, that I may 


t so much stand in my own way, but see to do from 
ling till evening the work which lies before me, 
and obtain a clear conception of the order of things, 

it I be not as those are who spend the day in com- 
plaining of headache, and the night in drinking the 
wiae which giv headache !° 


mor 


3 the 

At this period was written in prose his drama 
of “Iphigenia,” which he afterwards, in Italy, 
turn2d into verse 


Prose wa; in fashion, and we 


| touching :— 


He was accompanied | 


| sat down. 


| We recalled many a pastime of those happy days, and 


| leaving behind me friendly faces; 
| think once more of this corner of the world with com- 


| to see the cathedral, and in the evenin; g saw Paisiello’s 


head, saw the author of “ Gotz” and “ Werther.” 


| siderably altered to their advantage. 








‘rae that, when this drama assumed the poetic 

| form, “the Weimar friends were disappointed— 

| they preferred the prose.” Mr. Lewes coincides 
with Schiller in pronouncing “ Iphigenia” an 
exquisite poem, of “perfect unity,” but wanting | 
in everything that specifically belongs to a 
dramatic work. 

In the beginning of 1779, Goethe accepted the 
direction of the War Department, which sud- 
denly assumes new importance, owing to the 
preparations for a war. He is full of official 
business, and constantly riding about the country, 
endeavouring “to alleviate the condition of the 
people.” Among lesser things, he procures an | 
organisation of firemen. On this thirtieth birth- 
day, the Duke promoted him to the place of | 
Geheimrath, the highest which a German citizen | 
can reach. “Weimar thought it scandalous:” 

“The hatred of people here (writes Wieland) against | 

who has done no one any harm, has 
grown to such a pitch since he has been made 
Geheimrath, that it borders on fury.” But the Duke, 
if he heard these howls, paid no attention to them. 
He was more than ever with his friend. They started 
on the 12th of September on a little journey into 
Switzerland, in the strictest incognito, and with the | 
lightest of travelling trunks. They touched at | 
Frankfurt, and stayed in the old house in_ the | 
Hirschgraben, where Rath Goethe had the pride of | 
but the 





| 
| 
| 


Prince, his friend and master. 


They went to Strasburg, and Goethe visited 
the pleasant parsonage where he had courted 
Frederika. He found the family—described in | 
the “Autobiography” as so like that of the 
Vicar of Wakefield—the same as he had left it 
eight years before. His account of the visit is 


“ T was welcomed in the most friendly manner. The 
second daughter loved me in those days better than 
I deserved, and more than others to whom I have 
given so much passion and faith. 1 was forced to 
leave her at a moment when it nearly cost her her 
life; she passed lightly over that episode to tell me 
what traces still remained of the old illness, and be- 
haved with such exquisite delicacy and generusity 
from the moment that I stood before her unexpected 
on the threshold, that I felt quite relieved. I must 
do her the justice to say that she made not the 
slightest attempt to rekindle in my bosom the cinders 
of Tove. She led me into the arbour, and there we 
It was a lovely moonlight, and I inquired 
after every one and everything. Neighbours had 
spoken of me not a week ago. I found old songs 
which I had composed, and a carriage I had painted. 





I found myself as vividly conscious of all, as if I had 
been away only six months. The old people were 
frank and hearty, and thought me looking younger. 
I stayed the night there and departed at dawn, 
so that I can now 


fort, and know that they are at peace with me.” 


This narrative is contained ina letter to — 
the Frau von Stein, now the object of his 
devoirs ! 


Frederika (remarks Mr. Lewes) here, as everywhere, 
shows a sweet and noble nature, worthy of a happier | 
fate. Her whole life was one of sweet self-sacrifice. | 
Lenz had fallen in love with her; others offered to | 
marry her, but she refused all offers. ‘The heart 
that has once loved Goethe,” she exclaimed, ‘can 
belong to no one else.” 





Returning to Strasburg, he calls on another of | 
his old “ flames,” Lili, and finds her a happy wife 
and mother. 


“T stayed dinner. After dinner went with the Duke 


beautiful opera, L’Infante di Zamora. Supped with 
Lili, and went away in the moonlight. The sweet | 
emotions which accompanied me I cannot describe.” 
Rather a luxurious sentimentalist! The Duke 
and he travelled into Switzerland, and returned 
through Stuttgart, where they visited the Court, 
and where, for the first time, Schiller, then | 
twenty years of age, with the “ Robbers” in his 


’ 


On the 13th of January 1780, after a four months 
absence, they returned to Weimar. Both were con- 
In his Diary 
“T feel daily that I gain more and |} 
more the confidence of people; and God grant that I 
may deserve it, not in the easy way, but in the way 
I wish. What Iendure from myself and others no | 
one sees. The best is the deep stillness in which I 
live vis & vis to the world, and thus win what fire and 
sword cannot rob me of.” He was crystallising | 


Goethe writes : 


slowly ; slowly gaining the complete command over 
himself. ‘I will be lord over myself. No one who | 


cannot master himself is worthy to rule, and only he } 
can rule.” But with such a temperament this mastery | 


| He could not entirely free himself from either. 


| of the necessary furniture. 


| diploma, elevating him to the nobility : 


| ceiving nature. 





was not easy ; wine and women’s tears, he felt, were 
among his weaknesses : 

Ich kinnte viel gliicklicher seyn 

Giib’s nur keinen Wein 

Unde keine Weiberthriinen, 
He 
was a Rhinelander, accustomed from boyhood up- 
wards to the stimulus of wine; he was a poet, never 
free from the fascinations of women. But, just as he 
was never known to lose his head with wine, so also 
did he never lose himself entirely to a woman: the 
stimulus never grew into intoxication. 


Most readers will be likely to agree with us 


| that there is no real justification in the extenua- 


ting portion of this statement. At this time he 
began to apply himself seriously to the study of 
Science; he applied himself to Anatomy, and, 
with particular attention to Mineralogy. 


On the 27th of May his father dies. On the 1st of 
June Goethe comes to live in the town of Weimar, 
as more consonant with his position and avocations. 
The Duchess Amalia has promised to give him a part 
He quits his Gartenhaus 
with regret, but makes it still his retreat for happy 
hours. Shortly afterwards comes the imperial 
henceforth he 
is Von Goethe. It had been too long expected, to 
cause much astonishment in Weimar, or to affect him 
much; yet we cannot think the Frankfurt citizen 
was insensible of the honour, although at first he 
wished to decline it. 

With relation to the Duke:— 

Goethe, who, in the first days of their friendship, 
treated him asa young companion, exchanging the 
brotherly Thou with him, and entering into all the 
wildness of the hour, gradually assumed a more re- 
spectful tone, and with it a more directing earnestness. 
Karl August continued the brotherly Thou to the 
last ; but Goethe’s tone grows more and more minis- 
terial as the years advance. 

Not seldom, too, he was in discord with the 
Duke, whose hasty and turbulent temper was 
impatient of control or opposition, and caused 
painful disagreements with the Duchess. That 
Goethe, with all his respect, could use a high- 
enough tone is plain from the following curious 
extract from a letter of his, probably to the Frau 
von Stein:— 

‘Here is an epistle. If you think right, send it to 
the Duke, speak to him, and do not spare him. I 
only want quiet for myself, and for him to know with 
whom he has to do. You can tell him also that I have 
declared to you I will never travel with him again. Do 
this in your own prudent gentle way.” Accordingly 
he lets the Duke go away alone; but they seem to 
have come to some understanding subsequently, and 
the threat was not fulfilled. 


Goethe was now becoming clearly aware that 
his natural bent was to be a man of letters:— 


“T have a purer delight than ever, when I have 
written something which well expresses what I 
meant. . I am truly born to be a private man, 
and do not understand how fate has contrived to 
throw me into a ministry and into a princely family.’ 
As he grows clearer on the true mission of his life, he 
also grows happier. 


Yet he appears at this time oppressed with 
various labours, and somewhat anxious and out 
of spirits. A little journey into the Harz refreshed 
him, and he continues his official duties, and 
porceeds with ‘“ Wilhelm Meister,” now in its 
fourth book. 

His osteological studies brought him this year 
the discovery of an intermaxillary bone in man. 
This is the centre bone of the upper jaw—that 
which contains the incisor teeth—and, as Mr. 
Lewes says, “long a bone of contention among 
anatomists.” This bone, it was known, contained 


| the incisor teeth of animals, and Goethe became 


convinced of its existence in man through his 
conception of the Unity of Nature; but when he 
succeeded in the proof his demonstration was re- 
ceived with contempt by the scientific world—a 
fact which subsequently fortified him in holding, 
in spite of the savants, by his new theory of 
Optics, in opposition to Newton’s, in which he 
was less fortunate. The discovery of the inter- 
maxillary 


Was the prelude to his discoveries of the Metamor- 
phosis of Plants, and of the Vertebral Theory of the 
Skull: all three resting on the same mode of con- 
His botanical studies received fresh 
impulse at this period. Linneus was a constant com- 
panion on his journeys, and we see him with eager- 
ness availing himself of all that the observations and 
collections of botanists could offer him in aid of his 
own. ‘My geological speculations,” he writes to the 
Frau von Stein, ‘‘make progress. I see much more 
than the others who accompany me, because I have 
discovered certain fundamental laws of formation, 
which I keep secret, and can from them better observe 
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and judge the pues beforeme. . . . Every 
one exclaims about my solitude, which is a riddle, 


because no one knows with what glorious unseen | 
It is interesting to ob- | 


beings I hold communion.” 
serve his delight at seeing a zebra—which was a 
novelty in Germany—and his inexhaustible pleasure 
in the elephant’s skull, which he has procured for 
study. 

He now went rarely to Court, and the Dowager- 
Duchess Amalia declared they were all asleep. 

In September 1786 Goethe satisfied an eager 
longing of many years’ duration by visiting Italy, 
which he did alone, 
Herr Méller. He had been silently preparing 
for the journey, and the song “Kennst du das 
Land” is a record of his yearning. His “Italian 
Travels” were not written until late in life, and 
consist of extracts from letters woven together 
with no great care. 

He is in raptures with the climate and the beauties 
of nature, is almost silent about literature, has no 
sense of music, and no feeling for history. 

At Palermo he visited out of curiosity the 
mother and sister of Count Cagliostro, under the 
guise of an Englishman bringing them news from 
their son and brother, from whom they had not 
heard for along time. This was a most shameful 
deception, yet Goethe recounts it minutely in his 
“Travels” without the slightest blush, and prints 
there the touching letter to her son intrusted to 
him by the poor old mother. It is true that 
Goethe, some months after, sent the family 
money from Germany, and spoke of an intention 
(which he may have fulfilled) of explaining to 
them the whole matter; but even this was on 
account of the interest with which they 
happened to inspire him by their appearance and 
manners, and not at all by way of atonement for 
the wrong he had committed. We have dwelt on 
this adventure, because Mr. Lewes, too, sees 
nothing in it but an occasion for lauding the 
great man’s “‘ sympathy, always active,” while to 
us it appears a striking instance of that love of 
duplicity, that want of moral rectitude, which is 
an important and lamentable trait in Goethe's 
wonderful “ many-sided ” character. Intellectual 
truth he worshipped; of moral truth (not to speak 
of religious) the very sense, one would almost say, 
was absent, like the sense of hearing in deaf men. 
Lord Bacon was similarly deficient—a grave de- 
fect indeed ! Here is no question of “genius ;” 
but one which, thank Heaven, all sane and honest 
minds can unfailingly decide. Truth and Lying 


had | 


| he may 
| forgiven 


are not friendly, but antagonistic in the extreme. | 


During his stay of a year anda half in Italy, 
Goethe remodelled “Tasso” and “ Egmont,” and 
prepared several works, new and old, for a new 
Collected Edition. He also wrote some scenes of 
“Faust.” He acquired clearer intellectual views, 
relinquished his attempts to be a painter, for 
which he seems to have had little 
aptitude, and, on the whole, returned to Weimar 
a changed man, “the crystallising process” of 
his life being decidedly advanced. He is con- 
firmed in his repugnance to metaphysics, wishing 


| unlawful, 


are important to reflect upon; for, 


ls . . 
| indeed, these are the highest lessons of biography. 


t 

t 
| to exert his inflence to procure a post for a young 
author, of 


under the assumed name of | 


| his children grew up, they contrived to get away fr 


One day in the autumn of 1788, Goethe, walking in 
the much-loved park, was accosted by a fresh young, 
bright-looking girl, who, with many  reverences, 
handed him a petition. He looked into the bright 
eyes of the petitioner, and then, in a conciliated mood, 
looked at the petition, wich entreated the great poe 


then living at Jena by the translation 
French and Italian stories. Th is young author was 
Vulpius, whose Rinaldo Rinaldini has dot ibtless made 
my readers shudder in their youth. His robber 
romances were at one time very popular; but his 
name is now only ruescued from oblivion because hi 
was the brother of that Christiane who handed the 
petition to Goethe. Her father was one of 
those wretched beings whose drunket but 
surely brings a whole family to want. He would 
sometimes sell the coat off his back for drink. When 





ness slowly 





by litera 
making artilicial flowers, 


him, and to support themselves: the 
ture, the daughters by 
woollen work, &e. 


son 


fond of pleasure 


Christiane was pretty, lively, 


| apt at domestic duties, and possessed a quick 


} mother-wit; 


so that Goethe used sometimes to 
talk to her of his scientific pursuits, as well as 
make her the subject of various small poems. 


Why (asks Mr. Lewes) did he not marry her at 
once? His dread of marriage has already been shown; 
and to this abstract dread there must be added the 
great disparity of station: a disparity so great that, 


not only did it make the /iaison scandalous, it mad 
Christiane herself reject the offer of marriage. Stahr 
reports that persons now living have heard her de- 
clare that it was her own fault her marriage was so 


long delayed ; and certain it is that when—Christmas 
1789—she bore him a child (August von Goethe, t 
whom the Duke stood godfather), he took her with 
her mother and sister to live in his house, and always 
regarded the connection asa marriage. But, hawever 
have regarded it, public opinion has not 
this defiance of social laws. ‘The world 
blamed him loudly ; even his admirers cannot think 
of the connection without pain. 
(To be continued.) 


=e 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Inns and Outs of Paris ; or Paris by Day and 
Night. By Jutte pE Marevenirres. Phila- 
delphia: W. W. Smith. London: Trubner and 
Co. 1855. 


A ee a 


Ir we do not class this with those American 
productions which we have often taken occa- 
sion to condemn—trashy and presumptuous dis- 


| preface that she is 


natural | 


tortions of European facts and manners—it is 
because the authoress expressly states in 
not an American, but an 
Englishwoman with a French education. Add to 
these premises the additional circumstance of her 


her 


| being an actress pretty well known upon the 


“to settle his phusika before meddling with the | 


meta ta phusika;” as an artist, he “preferred that 
the principle from and through which he worked 
should be hidden from him,” and said, as few 
Germans could say, “J have never thought about 
thought.” In this tour we hear, moreover, of his 
ae in love with a young Milanese lady at 
Castel Gondolfo. 
Weimar, intellectually enriched, but not happy. 


neces- 
has 


and everything 
itit y 


stage of the United States, 
sary to be known respecting her iden 
been stated. 

The purport of the volume, as stated in this 
preface, is to set people right about the inner life 
of Paris. Travellers have hitherto misunderstood 
this altogether—the English especially. They 


| have succeeded in examining and in describing 


In June 1788 he is back at | 


He found Weimar dull, and his official duties 
incompatible with his enlarged views. The | 


generous Duke consented to release him from the 
Presidency of the Council and the direction of | 


the War Department, but 


Kept a distinct place for him in the council, 
“ whenever his other affairs allowed him to attend.” 
The poet remained the adviser of his Prince, but was 
relieved from the more onerous duties of office. The 
direction of the Bergbau Commission, and of all 
scientific and artistic institutions he retained ; among 
them that of the theatre. It was generally found 
that he had grown colder in his manner since his 
Italian journey. The process of crystallisation had 
rapidly advanced. 


His attachment to the Frau von Stein was | 


become cold. 

We now come to an important incident in 
Goethe’s life, which, with its consequences, has 
hitherto been but dimly before most English 
readers. Its connections with those features of 
his character and habits which have already 
called for our reprobation, and the hints, few yet 
highly suggestive, of the retribution which al- 
ways, in some shape, inevitably overtakes the 


shell and outer life of the 
they have said all that is to 
3oulevards and the Café de 
Gealeaee, gn the Champs 
Elysées; but, so far as the hearths and homes of 
Paris are concerned—the Jares and penates of the 
true Parisian—it has been reserved for Julie de 
Marguerittes to tell us all about them. 

We must confess that, so far as this promise is 
concerned, we have seldom met with so grievous 
a disappointment. A more exaggerative book 
we have not often met with; and, so far as the 
subjects treated of are concerned, a man would be 
as likely to derive an accurate knowledge of the 
inner life of London families from a perusal of 
“The Swell’s Night-Guide,” or “The Great 
Metropolis,” as to extract anything about decent 
French society from these pages. We cannot, 
however, deny that there is about the book a 


very fairly the mere 
Capital of Pleasure; 
be said about the 
Paris, the Bois d 


certain entrain and ability which neither of the 
above-mentioned works can fairly be said to 
possess. Exaggeration may be dull and prosaic, 
or it may be poetical and lively; and we cheer- 
fully admit that the exaggeration Julie d 
Marguerittes falls very frequently within the 


latter category. 

If we had not pretty good evidence to ne 
contrary, there is a very fair amount of i: ater ii 
evidence to show that this volume is not 


| production of one of the softer sex. 


There is a 
manly independence about the plan of Paris life 
suggested, a fondness for dwelling upon the 
charms of pretty shop-girls, dancers, and lorettes, 


an acquaintance with the mysteries of cabinet 
particuliers and the 
nlaings t } in 
piainabdie in 
| having a 
assuredly 


Bal 
a woman 
characte 
a woman, 


Musard, not easily ex- 
with any pretensi: to 
Julie de Marguerittes, if 
is rated t 


ns 


ta 


an esprit f 






















Take the d de- 

a ion of cl 
the Sals J 
inf rna l. 

With a loud crash the ien, in 
mad whirl, eighty or a t, with 
shouts and yells, as if im] b pe 
that sent Dante’ damned in eternal w 
through ky air. On, on! quic yet qui 1 
still !—« ll obstacles—s f all fatig 
—till br t SU¢ 

I wom ? 
streams 
u i iden 
piration, literally cru m_ the 
men. le or fall, in this lirl of 
rv, is t 1 will pass heedl 
OV : s nh pro itt body 
from its path, sl t of all life or shay 
Nor does thi L till all ha thrown themselves 
xhausted on the benches around, and at ik 
the gens @armes, in the delirium of a brain-fever, t 
heir homes, if 1ave them—to the hospital or tl 
corps de gai if they have them not. 

We need scarcely tell our readers that tl 
whole of this is a most monstrous exaggeration. 

Should the editor of any Parisian journal meet 
with th fol: ywing fantastic description of his 


editorial sanctum, he will possibly derive some 
amusement from comparing it with the business- 
like reality. After d scribing endless treasures 
nal statu- 


in the way of richly bound books, origi 

ettes and drawings, valuable paintings, &e. &e., 
not to mention a mantel-piece overed with a 
thick purple plush,” and bearing “a beautiful 


Buhl clock, 
a large mirror b 
continues :— 


with two vases to match, reflected in 
hind them,” our initiated friend 














In a large velvet armchair, with a table before him, 
sits the editor himself, enveloped in dark 
velvet dressing-gown. Le is t imn 1 any 
profound thought, or he may be m tin f 
1ught we know; but his head rests comfortably 
the back of the chair, whilst he inhales oblivion from 
all care through the amber tube of a perfumed Na 
chille, standing beside him. What have we on the 
table? A large vase full of flowers—a pile of tiny 
oyster-shells—an empty bottle of chablis a china 
dish with pears ind ¢ es—the remains of an ome- 
lette a silver coftee-pot, thick hot creat l 
—col have foreseen ot isit i ) 
invite us to breakfast? ‘ tab 
for two; yor that delicious, easy, | 
soft satin, wadd ed back, is actu: ! 
us. How a irmingly considerat 
guest is evidently not ourselves ; \ 
has been and gone. Here are vestiges of anotl 
presence—a handkerchief, so fine, snowy, and gos- 
samer, lies under the table; and as we pick it up, our 
eyes, however discreet, could not help seeing in floral 
and filagree letters the word “Nathalie” embroi- 
dered in the corner. 


ie Grand Turk, and 
Who to now 


Talk of the monks of old, 
the “mermen bold” 
prefer the lot of an editor ? 

We conclude our extracts with a scene which 
appears to possess more vraisemblance than any 
other in the and that is strange enough 
considering that it vd hee » very oue of all 
which Julie de Ma erittes would be 
unlikely to have had poner of. It is in- 
tended to illustrate the manner in whici 
riages are brought about in the hi 
the French n blesse :— 

Now in all probability, the principal a 
scene have never spoken twenty sentence 


' 
after this! 
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| other since they were first introduced hi i 
way they court in France. One lady says to anoth 
‘My dau er is ¢ n. She has so much. 
(Every girl has a « if it be but five hundred 
franes). ‘ You have known her from a child. You 
see so many young men, cannot you think of one to 
suit her?” Of course the lady can; for men 
as eager, in France, to marry, as the are to 
husbands. It is an increase of fortune, and a patent 
of respectability, in all stations, in all ions 
[he young man is spoken to, and, of course 
young lady named to him. A tv is given and 
they meet. Then the girl, supposed to be in entire 
ignorance up to this point, is asked how she would 
like so and so for a husband. Then the mamma of th 
bridegroom co’ zs, one eve when the use ha 
be os ind ever y dressed in his t 

And after the first salutation she ris 





THE CRITIC, 


(Dec. 1, 





— - 
solemn voice, asks the hand of Mademoiselle Estelle 
for Monsieur Achille. Then the mamma, on the op- 
posite side of the house, accepts the offer. Estelle 
weeps, and throws herself into her future mamma’s 
arms; whilst the son-in-law embraces the mother of 
his intended. The papas st the betrothed 
lovers, rele l m the maternal arms, mutually 
and the servants bring in tea. 
Then the lawyers set to work raw up 

the mamma orders new dresses, &c., for 

and puts new caps and dress 
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By Wituram H. G. Kingston, 
Author of “ Lusitanian Sketches,” &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

Two with the Baltic Fleet 
1854-5, being the Log Oo; the “* Pet” ya ht, 
the Rev. Rosert Epcar Hvcues, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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2 Vols. 
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riences, C¢ 


London : 
and Co. 
Mr. Krv went to C: purposely 
it, probably with purpose also to write 1 
The 
ng one—it 
‘during it,” he says, “ we k 
open.” He naively adds, “ P 
expected, we looked at things generally through 
rose coloured sp ctacles.” Th se are. certainly 
“more agreeable to use than a yellow or smoke- 
tinted lens.” True, but very preferable to either 
would be the naked eye, unspectacled with lens: 
of any hue; for the reader wants is a de 
scription of thi as they are, untinged by hue 
whether rose- tint yellow. Mr. Kingstor 
confession is not a recommendation, but to sume 
extent it detracts from the value 
However, reader, bei Wari 
allowan for the honeyme 
every 


STON 


occasion was to him at 


should S¢ 
teresti 


was his wedding tour; and. 
pt our eyes and Cars 


rhaps, as was to bi 


what 


f his volumes. 
d, must make 

o which 
Mr. Kingston ex- 
presses a hope that the reader will glance at his 
sketches through the same pleasant medium as he 
used for writing them. But this would never do. 
The object would be doubly distorted. Seen 
first through the author's t 1 glass, and then 
through another the reader, all 
would be transfigured, and as little like the 
reality as is a landscape seen through a 
glass. 

With this caution, Mr. Kingston will be found 
a very amusing travelling companion. He is 
accustomed to travel and to the use of the pen— 
both important qualifications. He is a literary 
man, an author by profession, writes a book 
artistically ; and, after all, there is nothing like 
it. Amateur books, like amateur pictures, are 
tame and dull compared with those of a profes- 


on-light by 
. es : 
was silvered. 
1 


sub- 


sional artist. Writing, like painting, is the 
result of long study and much practice. 
worth anything cannot be improvised, nor will 
genius accomplish it unaided. It is a product of 
art, and requires an artist’s hand. 

Hence, although Canada has been the subject 
of so many volumes, and there was so little of 
real novelty for Mr. Kingston to note, he has 
been able to give to his sketches an air of novelty 
by his artistic manner of viewing and describing 
the various objects that came in his way. We 
use this term advisedly; for he went prepared 
with no route, but resolved to go hither and 
thither, wheresoever whim might tempt. He 


started with two principles—“ one was not to | 


bind ourselves to proceed in any particular 
direction, should we find it convenient to alter 
our course; the other, not to allow ourselves to 
be disquieted by any of the contretemps to which 
travellers, in all lands, are liable.” 

He carried with him introductions to distin- 
guished persons in the Canadas and the United 

tates, which enabled him to see something of 
and that will probably be found the 
most original portion of his notes. But we will 
not detain the reader with further preface. Asa 
taste of the quality of the contents, and to tempt 
tu further aquaintance with his pleasant pages, we 


oat r 


society, 


a few passages. 


A MOVING HOUSE. 

In our progress we saw what we had often heard of, 
use changing its locality. There it came moving 
¢ the road, up a slope indeed, a big two-storied 
k tenement, with as much dignity and _ self-pos- 
on as if it was still standing in its own cabbage- 

The back-door was open, and there was the 
furniture, tables, chairs, and beds, in their places. Tlie 
cups and saucers I don’t think were on the table, 
the children and other inmates were out, and the pigs 
could not scramble in, as it was somewhat lifted 
ibove its usual level on stout rollers. The effect 
altogether was irresistibly comic. A row of levers 


was applied to the rear, on each of which sat a man 


as if on a see-saw, or spring-board, working himself 


ntly up and down, and by the movement he thus 
made the house was inch by inch edged on, Other 
men, crowbars, stood at the side to jog on the 
front rollers, and to keep them in their places. The 
house stood as steadily as if it was well accustomed 
to take a journey; even the brick chimney kept its 
place with becoming decorum, nor did the windows 
shake as much as they are apt to doin a London 
mansion when an omnibus rattles by. 


with 


Here is 
A REMARKABLE PERSONAGE. 
We heard of a very interesting character residing 
it the ** Soo;” a pure Indian woman, the widow of a 
great chief among the Chippewas, whose daughters 
have been well educated, and have all married white 


men of good standing in society, mostly ministers of | 


the I believe, is the well-known and 
talented missionary and Indian superintendent, Mr. 
Schoolcraft. 
well-furnished house; and though now of great age, 
retains all her faculties, is full of life and spirits, and 
takes great pleasure in society, and in hearing what 
is going on in the world. Her manners are dignified 
and courteous, and worthy of the high rank she holds 
among her people. 


Gosp l: one, 


was a white man: asa daughter she would succeed 
to her father’s dignity and power.) The half-Indians, 
half-Frenchmen, who abound here are generally, we 
are told, not only degenerate in mind, but in physical 
strength ; for though they exert themselves in fishing 
and hunting at times, disease, when it attacks them, 
speedily carries them off. 
There are dangers in 

A WALK IN A WOOD, 

On 
furiously assailed by hosts of flies and midges; a 
slight taste, 1 suspect, of what one would have to ex- 
perience in a summer ramble through the forest-wilds 
of Canada, and a sure indication of ceming rain, 
which did not fail speedily to follow soon after I got 
housed. The day before, on going through this weod, 
I put up a brownish snake, very thin, and about five 
feet long. Fortunately, I did not attack him, and 
the reptile wriggled away into the bush. On getting 
to the inn I was told that he was of a very venomous 
character, and most tenacious of life. Pim, I think it 


was, asserted that our friend Luis, the Italian steward, | 


encountered one of them in the woods, when, with 
his accustomed bravery, he attacked it, and cut the 
reptile in two. What, however, was his horror, when 
the head portion, turning round with fiery eyes, made 
chase after him along the grass! 
could not avail against so ferocious an antagonist. 
Luis fled as fast as his trembling legs would carry 
him, the snake pursuing full of vengeance dire against 
the man who had deprived him of his tail. Thus 
hastening on with pallid countenance and hair on end, 
the steward was met by a backwoodsman with a gun. 
Breath] all he could ejaculate was “ De snake! 


wrealaiess, 


A book | 


Ihe chieftainess lives in a comfortable, | 


(It strikes me that she must be | 
the daughter of a great chief, and that her husband | 


ny way through the swampy wood, I was | 


Human courage | 


———— 
— 





| de snake! ” and sunk fainting on the ground. The 
man shot the snake and carried Luis to the inn, 
where Mary tended him till he recovered. For the 
| truth of the tale I do not vouch, however. 


| Here is an aceount of some of the 
| products of the country :— 
| The next day, with my trusty stick in hand, | 
accompanied Mr. Whyte on a shooting excursion, 
Upwards of seventy as he is, I had hard work to keep 
pace with him over the snake-fences. Though we 
saw no game, properly so called, he killed a few birds 
to show me. Among them were robins, large brown 
birds with reddish breasts, which are said to make 
capital pies. The blue-birds are most common, which, 
with their bright azure plumage, as they flit in and 
out among the amber-coloured maple-trees, are very 
| beautiful; but, however, the greater number of 
Canadian birds have long since migrated to warmer 
climes for the winter. The woods are full of squirrels 
of all sorts and sizes, and the funny little, wee chip- 
| monk often ran along the snake-fences as we passed 
| them. Mandrakes are found in quantities in the 
| Barton groves. They grow rather low, and have 
large bright green leaves and handsome white flowers. 
The fruit is like a fine yellow plum spotted with red. 
It is pulpy within a rind, and has small seeds and a 
| high Havour. When pulled up by a strong hand it 
makes a peculiar sound. The woods abound in beau- 
tiful wild flowers in spring, with varied tinted 
humming-birds, and a great variety of the feathered 
| tribe. Mrs. Gourlay showed my wife a pond full of 
| what she called “ snapping turtles,” from a propensity 
they have of biting at white fingers. The Anglo- 
Saxons, in return, make soup of them. Some were 
seen basking on the stones or logs, as they usually do. 
| We certainly fancied that ‘snapping turtles” was a 
name given to alligators; but these, at any rate, are 
| tortoise beasties. Cray-tish are also found in the 
| streams and ponds in the neighbourhood. In the 
| thick woods there are several sorts of snakes, some of 
them venomous, especially the rattlesnake. The 
Barton Lodge garden is very productive, as is also 
the farm, so that the family have an abundance of 
fruit and vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, and’ cheese. 
They kill their own mutton and beef, pork, lamb, 
and veal; they grow their own corn, and bake their 
| own bread, brew their own beer, and make their own 
| candles, and much of the sugar; indeed, except gro- 
| ceries, wines, and spirits, the farm supplies everything 
| they require, and yet there are only eighty acres 
under cultivation, and some tweuty or thirty kept for 
firewood. The land near Barton sells for one hundred 
pounds per acre for building on. 

On the 14th July, 1854, “The Pet” sailed from 
| Lowestoft to the Baltic. “She is a very small 
| cutter-yacht, about as long as a moderate sized 
| drawing-room, and scarcely so wide asa four- 
| post bed.” 
| The Rev. R. E. Hughes was aboard her, aud he 
| has described in an amusing volume the adven- 
| tures of the crew during their visits to the Baltic, 
where they inspected the fleet, and witnessed the 
| bombardments of Bomarsund and Sweaborg. Our 
divine is a jovial fellow; fond of fun, a thorough 
| sailor; should have been a navy chaplain, and 
| then we should welcome fifty such gay, dashing, 
| “spicy” volumes as that before us, which will 

best be recommended by extracts. Think of 
| this— 


natural! 


GIRLS BATHING. 
The prettiest scene was a group of some twenty 
| village girls, whose clear merry voices we heard long 
before we could distinguish their dark shapeless dresses 
| from the rocks among which they nestled. After a 
time a louder chorus of laughs attracted ourattention, 
and, by Ovid and all his metamorphoses! the dark 
shapeless robes had vanished, and, in their stead, 
| twenty white glistening biped forms were seen jump- 
| ing, splashing, and tumbling in the shallow waves, 
| while volleys of soprano screams and peals of femi- 
| nine laughter came trilling over thesea. The distance 
| was too great to destroy the illusion by betraying the 
faults and blemishes from which I suppose even maiden 
forms are not exempt, and to our eyes they all looked 
| White and comely as Aphrodite rising from the sea. 
Soon, however, an enemy got into the camp; for we 
observed two village lads, who had skulked unper- 
ceived from their own territory, and had now reached 
the spot where the girls had left their dresses, and there 
| they were in high glee tricking themselves out in caps 
and petticoats. On a sudden, a loud scream pro- 
| claimed that the wolf was in the fold. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the girls hastened to the charge ; 
one snatched a petticoat and slipped it over her drip- 
ping locks, another was fain to content herself with 
a high-crowned hat; and a third, in the exigency of 
| the case, could lay hands on nothing more apposite 
| than a scarlet stocking and a wooden shoe: in a word, 
with such defensive armour as they could snateh, they 
| rushed upon the foe and fairly beat them off, under 
| cover of such an artillery of laughs, squeaks, and 
general vociferation, as it has seldom been my lot to 
| hear. But we were now too distant to observe their 
| movements with precision, so we must leave them to 
| dry their curls and settle their disputes while we pro- 
| ceed with our voyage. 
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Here is | 
A SWAN CHASE. 
By this time the glass had made them out, and I 
lainly saw that there were fifty of them at least, 
and nothing less than swans every one. Ifa Russian 
frigate had hove in sight, a greater excitement could 
not have been produced on board the “ Pet.” We 
had no gun of any kind on board (I had purposely 
abstained from bringing guns or fishing-rods, as thev | 
are often great temptations to delay), and loud and | 
deep were the lamentations uttered by all hands, | 
until it became apparent that the swans were moult- | 
ing; for those that rose from the water flew heavily 
and soon dropped, while many, unable to make a fly 
of it at all, topped their booms, up helm, and scudded 
away to leeward. We picked out a group of three, | 
and, bearing straight down upon them, I dropped Ned | 
astern in the dingy, with strict orders not to cast off 
till we had fairly sailed down the chase. We were 
soon within hail of the enemy, who very judiciously 
separated, and made sail upon different tacks; Ned, 
half mad with excitement, here cast off and went in 
chase of one to windward, while | with the “ Pet” 
continued to follow the bird that was scudding away 
before the wind. The noble bird ahead paddled away 
at a speed which appeared incredible, and sustained | 
his efforts with wonderful pluck; but the breeze 
freshened and our speed was too great for him. We 
heard him pant and blow as we approached nearer ; 
we saw the poor fellow slue his head from side to side 
to try if escape in either direction were possible ; but 
the slightest deviation in his course was met by a | 
corresponding movement on the part of his relentiess 
pursuer, and he was compelled to resume his now 
hopeless efforts to outstrip us in fair running: twice, | 
with a desperate effort, he extended his wings, and, 
with loud cries, flapped rapidly a few yards ahead ; 
but these struggles only exhausted him, and, at 
length, when actually under our stem, he drooped his | 
head, relaxed his exertions, and gave up; now, how- 
ever, fortune befriended him, our boat was far away, | 
our boathook would not reach him, and, in a moment, | 
the “ Pet” had shot past her prey and left him in pos- 
session of the weather-gauge twenty yards astern. It | 
was a complete reprieve, and, more than that, it 
showed plainly that without a boat we could scarcely 
succeed, so we worked up again to the scene of action, 
where Ned, in his dingy, was engaged in an unequal 
struggle with another splendid swan. Now, how- 
ever, our better tactics were rewarded with complete 
success, and we soon got a noble full-grown hooper 
on board. 


Mr. Hughes gives by far the most graphic ac- | 
count of the capture of Bomarsund which has yet 
appeared, and he visited the forts immediately 
after the surrender. This was one of the scenes 


he beheld :— 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 

We scrambled in and walked round the casemates, 
where French soldiers, blackguards from the trading 
ships, and one or two gentlemen, were wandering 
about; some in search of money, others of a helmet, 
or some litle memento of the place to take home. One 
little Frenchman we found, in an agony of excitement, 
contending with a little box that was firmly locked ; 
I got a firelock and smashed it in, and, behold, it con- 
tamed—nothing. Soon after, we passed into a room 
which had a cold feeling about it; I was walking 
hastily on, when my brother called aloud; I looked | 
round, and saw, on the floor before, behind, and beside 
me, the cold, clean, silent forms of the dead. The 
shock of the surprise was fearful; the light linen 
cloths that shrouded the stiffened figures waved and 
flickered in the draught, as if stirred by the breath of | 
those that would breathe no more. What did these | 
poor fellows know or care about the Turkish question ? | 
And yet they had fought and trembled, they had | 
writhed in agony, they had yielded up the breath of 
life, and now father and brother, maid and mother, 
were weeping and breaking their hearts for them, and | 
all about the Danubian Principalities. ‘‘ Those,” | 
said my brother, as we hastened into the air, “are the | 
first Russians that I have seen clean and sober yet.” | 
Soon afterwards we found a number of beautiful per- 
cussion muskets in excellent order; having secured 
one each as a prize, we left the fort and returned to 
the “Pet.” By this time the prisoners had been 
marched out of the fort, and were collected under a 
strong guard of English marines and French infantry. 
It was strange to see the three nations thus brought 
together: the English, bold, sturdy, and strong, like 
bulls of Basan, staring and gaping on the foe; the 
French, small, active, and brisk, like horses of the | 
desert; the Russians (I am unwilling to speak slight- 
ingly of a vanquished foe, but it is the truth) like un- 
clean animals, grunting, wallowing swine. Of course 
every allowance must be made for the humiliation of | 
defeat, and for the fact that they were almost all more 
or less drunk ; nor do I express any opinion about the 
Russians of Alma or Inkermann, for I have not seen 
them ; but these Russians of Bomarsund were such as 
I have described them. To conclude this disgusting | 
subject, I shall only add, that of those that came 
under the care of our surgeons, almost all were covered 
with vermin; and, in sailing through the fleet, we 
could always distinguish a ship that had prisoners on 
board, on passing to leeward—by the smell. Such is 
the race that has swallowed up lands and nations in 


quick suecession, and now threatens to overwhelm the | 


fairer lands and the nobler races of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. We passed under the jetty where the 
prisoners were being embarked. On the top was a 
strapping French sous-officier, drunk, and greatly ex- 
cited : on the ground, and between his feet, lay a Rus- 
sian prisoner, bound hand and foot. The Frenchman, 
with his drawn sword, was making passes at the 
throat of the poor wretch with all the neck-or-nothing 
precision of a drunken man, at the same time assailing 
him with the epithets brigand, scélerat and every other 
invective of his vocabulary. It was piteous to see the 
poor victim’s white, womanish, imploring bands raised, 
fettered as they were, to plead for mercy. It was a 
horrid sight. Mr. Chads, an English naval officer, 
rushed in and interfered, a French officer came to the 
rescue, and the man was saved for the time. 

Here is a sketch of 

SWEDISH POLITENESS. 

The Swedes are very polite, especially in the matter 

of bowing. It is usual for a gentleman on entering a 


| drawing-room to march straight up to the lady of the 


house, with stern aspect and inflexible demeanour ; 
clank, clank, clank ring his spurs on the floor till he 
gets within range, then bang go the heels of his boots 
together, and the performer resolutely, and with un- 
relenting mien, bends slowly to the ground. The 
lady, by the skilful management of some unseen 
springs or peculiar machinery in her constitution, at 
the same time sinks deeper, and still deeper, towards 
her mother earth. After a while, with unaltered 
gravity, they recover their elevation. Once and 
again these gymnastics are repeated in profound si- 
lence ; the third time they relax into a smile, and 
one or the other proceeds to remark that it is a very 
fine day. 


The spectacle of the first bombardment pleased 
them so much that in 1855 the same party re- 
turned to the Baltic just in time to witness the 
destruction of Sweaborg, of which also the details 


| are singularly graphic. 


Our Christian Clergyman, preacher of the 
Gospel of “peace on earth and good will towards 
man,” is extremely indignant that we do not 
destroy every town on the Russian coasts, con- 


| trary to the recognised laws of civilised warfare, 


which professes to destroy only military erections, 
and to spare the peaceful inhabitants of the 
enemy’s country. At least, such used to be the 
theory of war. This is the demoniac preaching 
of a Christian divine! 

As regards the forbearance which has been extended 
to private property, it cannot be denied that we have 
abandoned a verv great advantage, and abdicated a 
power against which our enemy has nothing to put 
to his side of the account. In a war between 
maritime powers it is for the interest of both parties 
to abstain by common consent from destroying the 
undefended towns and villages of the coast. This is 
a matter entirely of convention, for, of course, on 
abstract principles there is no reason why a trading 
ship should be held by the law of nations to be bonne 
prise, anda trading town should be entitled to im- 
munity. Still, it is a convention which, between two 
equally balanced maritime powers, is beneficial to 
both, and saves a vast amount of misery. In a 


two 











French war, for instance, were we to burn Dieppe, 
| our neighbours might retaliate upon Brighton ; and 
now, in the days of steam, the system might be car- 


ried out on both sides till every seaboard town on 
either coast would be a heap of rubbish. Equal 
damage would be inflicted upon either country, and 
vet little or nothing would be effected towards bring- 
ing the war to a termination. In the present war, 
how ever, the ease is different. There is no reciprocity 
whatever. If towns, villages, ship-building yards, | 
commercial stores, and the like, are to be spared, the 
advantage is exclusively on the side of Russia, the 
sacrifice exclusively on the part of the Allies. The 
Russians have no access to our possessions, while we 
are in a position to inflict injury upon theirs. Con- 
sequently, in such a war, if we admit the principle 
that seaboard towns and private possessions are to be 
held harmless, we simply abandon one eapital advan- 
tage which our maritime superiority gives us. Again, 
on the score of humanity, it appears that the whole 
theory is wrong. War assumes in its very nature the 
destruction of life—the very business of war is death. 
It is for this purpose that the implements of war are 
conceived with the utmost ingenuity, and constructed 
with the most refined care to kill; guns to shoot 
people through the head, swords to cut their wind- 
pipes, bayonets to pierce their viscera, besides the 
whole generation of shot and shell, asphyxiant and 
otherwise, all excellently contrived to kill. While, 
then, our very end and object is to cause the greatest 
of all calamities, the loss of life, surely it is nonsense 
to make such a fuss about the far lesser calamity— 
loss of goods and chattels. 


And again— 

If it be understood that war with a formidable 
maritime power means, besides the suspension of 
trade, the destruction of every town within reach of 


the sea, the burning of their docks, building-vards, 





timber stores, and other properties—the reign of fire | was settled, the pla 


Sas = met 


and terror throughout their coasts; if it be under- 
stood that no bay, river, or estuary will be safe from 
fire and sword—that all their Hulls, their Liverpools, 
their Glasgows, and their Brightons, will be ina blaze 
from one end of their land to the other; if all this be 
understood by such a war, statesmen will be careful 
how they involve their country in such disasters. 

With this we part from the Reverend Mr. 
Hughes, with a sense of intense loathing, and the 
exclamation—* Is Christianity a name or a reality 
—the Gospel to be believed or rejected—that one 
of its ministers can thus write and print ?” 





It might be supposed impossibl » to 
Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land which should 
have any novelty. It is a region thoroughly ex- 
hausted by tourists; about which more books 
have been written than any other on the face of 
the earth. Nevertheless, Mr. Kennard has con- 
trived to glean something fresh even there—not 
at the Pyramids, however, or on the Nile, or in 
the desert, but in the streets. Iie has a special 
faculty for describing street groupings, just as 
Prout caught street scenery by a sort of ins 
Here is a lively sketch of 
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SHOPPING IN CAIRO. 

All the shops in Oriental cities are collected into a 
series of bazaars,—for the most part picturesque ar- 
from 





cades, roofed over to screen the merchants the 
sun, and which, branching into and off from one 
inother, constitute sometimes, as in Damasce the 





entire city. Each bazaar is set apart for the sale of 
one class of commodity: thus, in bazaar No. 1 sit 
he sellers of drugs and perfumes; in No. 2 the 
sellers of silks and stuffs; in No. 3 the sellers of 
in Londen, Leng Acre is devoted to 











carpets 5 is 
carriage-builders, and Paternoster Row to booksellers. 
Our friend, with his pocket full of piastres, deter- 


mines to invest in a mutton-chop for his daily meal ; 
so he directs his steps to the bazaar, where sit the 
l each 


sellers of meat. The moment he enters 

bearded Moslem butcher, divining his intention, 
commences to chant in a loud voice the merits of 
the numerous uncooked delicacies over which he 
presides. Pausing before one of the st ills, our friend 





The fact 
world a mut- 


a mutton-chop. 


states his wish to purchase 


that in almost all parts of the known 


ton-chop commands within a few fractions of a penny 
the same | rice, does not at all deter the Mussulman 
tradesman from first holding it up to the light t 
show off its points, and then asking five times its 
value. Our friend, who is expecting this attempt at 
cheating, is so angry as might be conceived, 











though he cert ; does pull his hair and threaten 
to take the butcher before the Cadi: in order to be 
even with him he flies to the other extreme, and 
offers for the cutlet five times less than its value. 
[his of course makes the butcher very angry, and 
moves him to size his beard and remove his turban in 
avery violent manner. To make a long story short, 
the mi at length disposed of, but whether 
for more than its real value is determined 
by the cunning of the parties engaged. 





lo take an instance of my own experience in shop- 


ping: I remember that when fitting out my boat 
for a two months’ cruise on the Nile. I went one 
morning to buy in a stock of crockery ; and, following 


the guidance of my Dragoman, I entered, as he said, 
the cheapest shop in Cairo—or rather, a shop where 
such a broad limit is put on to the price of everything, 
that bargaining and beating down may be carried on 
to an almost unlimited extent. Seating myself on 
the proprietor’s divan, and accommodated with his 

‘pip prepared myself to watch the proceedings 
going on below me. First of all, Ibrahim, as if the 
whole shop was his own and everything in it, gathered 
of all that he said we should 


own pipe, | 


together a vast heap 


want, then squatting himself on his haunches, he 
blew three or four furious clouds from his pipe, and 
informed me that he was going to make the price. 
I wanted to offer so much down for the lot, aud so 
r and the expense short but this 

Ihe business then commenced. 


» worth a few pence, in his hand, 


at arm’s length, and, looking at it 


Ibrahim held it 


with a contemptuous smile, seemed as if dou tful 
whether he should pitch it into the street, or make 
in offer for it. Deciding on the latter course, he 














asked, ‘* How much?” here was a pause for about 
a minute, like the lull it intervenes between the 
lichtning-fl ind the thunder-clap, and then the 
words Ashereen queersh ” (one dollar) slipped 
quietly from the lips of the vendor of crockery. 
fearing his | il white cap from his head, 
Ibrahim flu the ground, and then, stretch- 
iny out bo ls, he began to shower down a 
t of : th 1 of the unfortunate 
p r, who sat cal king, without appear- 
i ike any notice. st it length sub- 
siaing, Ibral im ventured again t¢ to tl ct 
of dissension: then came another burst of rage, not 





juite so fierce as the last, and this time the proj rietor 
ind thus matters continued 
this exception, that at 
ntle, whilst 
at last all 
for 


ittempted to expostulate ; 
for the next half-hour, with 
every fresh outbreak Ibrahim got more 
the proprietor got more exasperated ; 


led over to me 
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Ibrahim then looked 
, sir, when I make little 
that 
“ This because I make the good 


two piastres instead of twenty. 
up to me, and said, “ You 


se 
Lg him, 


quarre!?” On assurin 
have seen it, he said: 
price.” 

And here is 

A STREET SCENE. 

As he rides through the » passes the house of 
a Pasha; for an instant he pauses, and casts reve- 
rential eyes upon that part which he knows is set 
apart for the women. Whilst his thoughts are busy 
wandering about among the fair creatures within, the 
gates are suddely thrown open, ai «led by the 
chief eunuch, the ; » forth to take 
the air. beautiful; houris no 


longer; but six larze massive objects—they must be 


“ite 
City 


1, pre 
. TOC 


{ males, fi r th 
astride on 
totter beneat] weigh the blac alloons 


in which their riders are enveloped. He regrets to 
} 


men—sitting 


seem to 


see that they h 


le awkw yon either side of the saddle, 


and into the stirrups are 

i long to no 

lie, who drives on 

tween Apsley House 

liy hoping that, 

out in search of 

r people may chance to 

n herself, the Cairene beauty 

leaves all her gracefulness behind in the hareem, and 

rides out into the world at sunset shrouded in her 

black silk balloon, the personification of all that is 
ugly. 


vhich dang 


andaged as if for the 


} 
tainly be 


ilst her ¢ 
he pictur 
rivet themselves wy 


A DAMASCUS KHAN. 

The various khans in Damascus are named after 
the Sultans who built them, and are, without excep- 
tion, magnificent buildings. They adjoin the bazaars, 
and are entered through ponderous gateways, on 
either side of which, as at the Horse-Guards in 
Whitehall, stands a mule of extraordinary dimen- 
sions splendidly caparisoned, acting in the stead of a 
signboard. On passing the gateway, you find your 
self in a large court, open to the sky, in the centre of 
which is a fountain. A cloister runs round the court, 
in the shade of which sit collected into groups, 
smoking their pipes, or wrangling about a piastre, 
the camel-drivers, and muleteers in the service of the 
merchants lodging in the khan. The walls are gene- 
rally built of alternate black, red, or white slabs of 
marble, like an Italian duomo. At each corner of 
the cloister a stone staircase leads up into a gallery 
running entirely round and into the court- 
yard below. On to this gallery open the rooms oc- 
cupied by the merchant: and here it was that we used 
to sit, inhaling tumbak from the bub- 
bling nargiléh, sipping iced sherbets, and listening to 
the plash of the fountain below, or in making offers 
fi ’ 


or gold-embroidered tablecluths. 


looking 


clouds of 


We conclude with 


A NIGHT AT DAMASCUS. 

At sunset the city goes to sleep, the shops are all 
closed; and following all our old Arabian Nights 
icquaintances, we spice-laden atmosphere 
of the bazaars, and go back to dine at the hotel. 
The mere fact of dining would seem to hurl us from 
the summit of that ladder of Eastern romance to 
which we had ascended during the dav: and it 
doubtless would have done so, had not the hotel itself 
helped to prolong and even to add fresh colouring to 
our day-dreams—with its large court-vard open to 
the sky, its deep alcoves, ft ; 
and arabesqued in blue and 
flooring to the carved ceiling ; 
the Koran, and wher 
lamb stufted 


irnished with soft divans, 
gold, from the marble 
ibove, with verses from 
we used to dine off pilaffs, and 
amt etmeats aud pistachio nuts, 
sipping coffee afterwards in the moonlight, where it 
streamed down among the the 
fountained court, and sent almost to sleep by the 
soporitic bubbling of our nargiléhs. nee 


with sw 


citron-trees into 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Lord Willoughby; or, the Double Marriage. By 
Mrs. Larovucur. 3 yols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Lilliesleaf: ;, bp 
the Lif 


London : 


Ja ce nel] { ling S¢ of P. {SSAQES in 
of Mrs. Margaret Maitland. 3° yols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
Mrs. LaroucueE writes well, in a pleasant, lively, 
pictorial style, with a good deal of imagination, 
and the manifest presence of lively feelings and 
sympathies. The Double Marriage is consider- 
ably abore the average of “new novels,” alike in 
conception and in execution. The story is not a 
common one; it has been constructed with much 
art, and it succeeds in fixing the reader's atten- 
tion to the very finale, although it sometimes asks 
of him a complaisant closing of the eye to diffi- 
culties and improbabilities which, however, we 
must say, in justice to the authoress, are not 


] s . . . ° ‘7°. 
| peculiar to herself, but claimed as the privilege of | Doctor Antonio: a Tale. 
| all writers of fiction. 


| 


I could not but | 


Novelists are not bound to 
imitate nature precisely as they see her; all that 


is required from the artist is to be consistent with | 
| Tue object of this tale evidently is to beget a 


| himself—granting that such things could be, it 


| suffices if he depict them as they should be. 


For 


| instance, with the Witches of Macbeth, they are 


inventions, yet we sit in judgment upon them. | 
We do not condemn them because they have no | 


says, | 


counterpart in Nature; but the critic 
“Granting that such creatures existed, has the 


| dramatist represented them as we should imagine 


ut then they have legs, | 


they would have been? Do they act and talk 
like witches?” 
acharacter from society as it exists; he is re- 
quired only, in the invention of a character, to 
make it natural—that is, consistent with its own 
ideal existence. 

It is due to Mrs. Latouche to say that she does 
not abuse this license of the novelist. Most of 
the personages who play their parts in the plot of 
The Double Marriage are strictly true to nature. 
The passionate spirit of Alan, the grand inde- 
pendent self-reliance of Tristram Fleming, are 


| drawn, not only with uncommon vigour of out- 


line, but with a rare attention to those minor | a | c 
|our social forcing-houses, are travelling from 


tints and traits which go so much to make up a 
good picture. 


tion of no common power. From the promise of 


| these volumes we hope we may congratulate the 
| literature of fiction upon the addition of a new 


| because there is the natural ability to be culti- | j 
| no less than set the leg, and, having done that, he 


| fond, for a poor gentleman, proud and capricious. | 


‘ 


and vigorous recruit, whom practice will improve, 


vated. 


It has been remarked often that continuations | 


are rarely successful ; but the cause has never been 
satisfactorily explained. 
the writer or with the reader ? Does weariness 
steal unconsciously over the former, or does 


satiety steal over the latter, and blunt the edge | 
Probably there is something | 
The freshness of the conception of cha- | 
racter gradually passes away, the images do not | 


of his enjoyment ? 
of both. 


come so brightly into the mind, there is not the 
same zest in the revival of familiar faces and 
scenes as in self-introduction to new ones; it is 
almost impossible to avoid repetition of descrip- 
tions and thoughts, because by the law of asso- 
ciation they must reappear in the same chain. 
The reader also looks for novelty in a new book. 
He not only feels the flagging spirit of the 
author, but he compares the present with the 
past, and, not finding the same keen sense of 
enjoyment as formerly, is apt to be discontented 
even more than the diminished merits will 
strictly justify. 

The authoress of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland” 


has not escaped the universal fate of continua- | 


tions. That novel attained an immediate, exten- 
sive, and well-deserved popularity. She continued 
it; but her readers, if more numerous, were not 
so well pleased. She has now completed what few 
have ventured—a third continuation; to find, we 


fear, that she has not regained the original status. | 


Lilliesleaf is clever, certainly: had it stood alone, 
resting upon its own merits, without claiming 
connection, and therefore compelling comparison, 


with its predecessors, it would have been warmly | 


applauded. As it is, it presents itself as third 
in order of merit as well of time after “ Margaret 
Maitland.” 

Not that there is any falling off in style, or in 
description; the story is even better told than 
were the former ones; but it has not their spirit 
and naturalness. There is an evident effort about 
it, as if the author was making a story, instead 
of narrating one. Practice has improved her 
composition; she has advanced in the art of 
author-craft; there is more polish; there are 
fewer faults; but there is less vigour and less of 
excellence. 

The story of Lilliesleaf is not one, but two. 
Living beyond means is the theme of the one, 
and love of the other. Mr. Elphinston is extra- 
vagant, to Mrs. Elphinston’s sorrow. She re- 
solves to win by the eccentric process of feigning 
to be more extravagant than 


tion. 
feelings, ardent and impulsive, passionate but 


Rhoda, it will be remembered, was Mrs. Mait- 
land’s ward in the former novel, and now her 
love passages are narrated, with the troubles and 
trials thence arising, and the finale of which the 
reader will find in the work itself. Although not 
equal to its predecessors, it is still a book to be 
borrowed and read. 


So a novelist is not bound to copy | 


Mrs. Fleming is another concep- | C ¢ 
carriage, a broken leg for Lucy, and a certain 


| Italian Doctor Antonio met opportunely on the 


Does the fault lie with | 


himself—thus | 
making him feel his own fault in its exaggera- | 
The love is that of a git] of ill-regulated | 


3y the Author of 
Edinburgh: Thomas 
1855. Paris: Galignani 


“Lorenzo Benoni.” 
Constable and Co. 
and Co. 


| higher appreciation of the Italian character than 


commonly prevails in this country; in a word, to 
convince our purse-proud and acre-proud tourists 
that the bearded and conical-hatted gentry 
among whom they travel, when they visit the 
pleasant scenes of sunny Italy, are not necessa- 
rily scamps and adventurers. The materials 
used are not perhaps very novel (as our readers 
will at once understand when we come to relate 
the plot of the story); but they are so skilfully 
managed, and are woven together in such a mas- 
terly style, that the attention is riveted at once, 


| and the interest inspired is precisely that which 


we feel when we suspect that the story may be 
true. Ina word, Doctor Antonio is a tale in a 
thousand, and we shall be greatly surprised if it 


| do not prove to be one of the greatest and most 


abiding favourites which the light literature of 
this year has produced. 

Sir John Davenne, a wealthy English baronet, 
and his daughter Lucy, a delicate exotic from 


Genoa to Nice. Runaway horses, an upset 


spot, bring us with the close of the very first 


| chapter into the very thick of the plot. Ofcourse, 


as he is a medical man, Doctor Antonio can do 


must cure the leg: but broken legs are not cured 
in a day or two, and so, whether Sir John 
Davenne wills it or no, Lucy is obliged to be 
taken to an Osteria at Bordighera, where she 
remains for many weeks. 

Now Doctor Antonio looks too much like 
Rinaldo Rinaldini to suit Sir John Davenne’s 
taste, and moreover the worthy baronet is not 
very well pleased at being compelled to stay at 
a miserable Osteria. Miss Lucy, however, does 
not sympathise with these feelings; she knows 
that Doctor Antonio has been kind to her, she 
appreciates the great worth of his character, she 
sees the ceaseless efforts that he makes for her 
good, and, to make a long story short, at last 
she loves him. Not but what there is a spice of 
romance in the business; Doctor Antonio is 
nobly born; revolutionary troubles have driven 
him from Sicily, where his family were once 


| great and wealthy; he is the high-spirited, in- 


tellectual, truly noble man under difficulties; and 
Lucy loves him none the less that his adopted 
profession enables him to cure her leg. How 
tenderly and skilfully this is effected; with what 
art this Doctor Antonio devises schemes for pro- 
moting her amusement, and how after all he 
succeeds in winning the heart of the proud Sir 
John, it is the purpose of the book to unfold. The 
Doctor advances admirably in his suit. 

Sir John treated Doctor Antonio all dinner- 
time, and throughout the evening, with marked dis- 


| tinction, addressing him publicly as “‘ my honourable 


friend,” and privately and confidentially as “my 
dear friend ;” he even went so far as to declare em- 
phatically to Lucy, after every one was gone, that 
“could that man be brought to shave, he would not be 
out of place at the table of a king.” 

So attached, indeed, to the worthy Doctor do 
both father and daughter become, that, even when 
Lucy's recovery admits of their departure, they 
still linger at the Osteria—the neighbourhood is 
to be visited, sights are to be seen, and Doctor 
Antonio is the cicerone everywhere. This is cer- 
tainly avery critical position for a young English 
lady, with a predisposition towards sentiment, to 
be placed in. When lo! just as a happy termi- 
nation appears certain, and all is going happily 
and comfortably, in dashes Lucy’s brother, a great 
coarse Titan of a guardsman, an incarnation of 
British pride and insolence, and obscures the fair 
prospect ina moment. Captain Aubrey Davenne 
comprehends the whole position at a glance, and, 


| with a word, solves the enigma in poor trembling 


Lucy’s heart. 

“Do you know, Lucy, I am quite in love with that 
Doctor of yours ?”"—* Are you?” said Lucy, looking 
up to him with such beaming eyes. ‘‘ Il have seldom 
seen a more commanding figure than his, and he is 
very gentlemanlike, certainly. I wish be were an 


| English Duke.”—‘* Why ?” said Lucy; “I assure 


you he is quite contented with his lot.”—“ Because if 


| he were, young lady, you would make a handsome 


couple.” Lucy grew scarlet. ‘As it is,” pursued 
Aubrey slowly, in a clear, cruel, stern voice, “ As it 
is, I would rather see you dead and buried than 
married to that man.” The little watering-pot slipt 
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— 
out of her hand, and her knees gave way. ‘‘ D—— 
it!” cried Aubrey, raising her from the ground, “you 
need’nt take fright at a mere supposition!” And, 
without another word, he passed his powerful arm 
round his sister’s waist ‘and led her up the stairs to the 
sofa. 
name was mentioned between them. 


And so the idyl ended. Lucy returned to 
England, and after a time married a Viscount. 
Antonio returned to Sicily, and, joining in the 
last revolution, shared the fate of Poerio. Lucy, 
Lady Cleverton, eventually became a widow, and 
sought Italy with the view of once more finding 
Doctor Antonio. She found him a prisoner, and, 
after a fruitless endeavour to obtain his libera- 
tion, died of a broken heart. ‘Doctor Antonio,” 
says the author, “still suffers, prays, and hopes 
for his country.” 








A FAVOURITE form of fiction, since the successful 
“Mary Barton,” is devoted to the illustration of life 
in provincial towns; and every large town has its own 
characteristic aspect for the acute observer, afford- 
ing new and amusing material for the now almost 
exhausted stores of the novelist. There is before us 
avolume devoted to Glasgow, and designed to ex- 
hibit the social features of that great hive of industry. 
Alfred Leslie is the title of this tale, into which the 
author has woven his pictures of the people of the 
Clyde. Let us at once say that they have the aspect 
of truthful drawing; he has witnessed what he 


This was the first and last time that Antonio’s | 


land of perpetual twilight, or seduced them to 


shuffle fancies with Andersonian dexterity, as if 


the loss of the majesty of art could be expiated 
by the ability to deceive or amuse. 


If we are fallen upon the evil days when 


| poetry is no longer the image of life, but an 


| elastic compound which, 


|e 
into all manners of unnatural shapes, 


like the india-rubber 
heads in toyshops, may be squeezed and tortured 


God help | 


}us! It was the object of poetry to turn all | 


| that beauty cannot disentangle 


things into loveliness; it zs the object of poetry 
to grant us—a favour, perhaps—glimpses of the 
beautiful, as if only the more certainly to show 
itself from ob- 
scurity, absurdity, or deformity. Here is Robert 
Browning, a practised author, a man 


| poetic resources—overflowing with the tenderest 


| sable to 


describes, and his style is dashing, lively, and effec- | 


tive. 
trays has no distinctive features. 
have known, from anything but the names, 


But we must also say that “ the life” he por- 
We should not 


that the | 


scenes described belonged peculiarly to Glasgow; | 


they would have suited equally any other large town 
in the British Empire. We gather from this that the 
author is not acquainted with the classes in which 
Glasgow life, as distinguished from London life, or 
Birmingham life, is to be found. Probably he is so 
much a Glasgow man, and knows so little of other 
places, that he supposes what he has seen to be pe- 
culiarly of Glasgow production. Hence, this tale is 
not, as it is designed to be, a panorama of life as it is 
in Glasgow, but as it is in all large cities of Great 
Britain. As such, it is extremely amusing; but it 
must not be taken for something more. The deside- 
ratum of a true picture of the social characteristics of 
Glasgow yet remains to be supplied. 

Dumas is the prince of novelists. Setting aside 
the fertility of his inyention, the ingenuity of it is 
wonderful. No plots are so good as his, no dialogue 
30 smart, no story so full of surprises, so dashing, so 
impossible, and yet so delightful. One of his latest 
works, The Queen's Necklace, has been translated and 
added to the ‘ Parlour Library.” We would recom- 
mend the publisher to introduce more of the French 
novels. They would be far more agreeable than the 
works of third and fourth-rate English novelists. 

My MSS.: a Tale of Olden Islington. By the 
Authtr of “Anne Boleyn ” (Hope and Co.)—is a very 
clever tale, the scene of which is laid in the merry 
reign of Queen Bess, and designed to exhibit London 
and its suburbs as it then was. The author appears 
to have an intimate acquaintance with antiquarian 
lore, and his picture of the times he treats of is the 
most graphic and, we should think from the minute- 
ness of the detail, the most perfect that any fiction 
has yet embodied. 

Mr. James’s novel, Delaware, or, the Ruined Family, 
is the latest edition to ‘ The Parlour Library.” 

A nautical novel, entitled The Yellow Frigate, by 
Mr. James Grant, is issued in Routledge’s cheap series 
of original novels. It will delight the lovers of ad- 
venture, but it will not bear to be subjected to formal 
criticism as a work of art. Those who read it for 
the story will not be disappointed. 

Mr. S. W. Fullom’s very successful romance, 
Daughter of Night, has been republished in a cheap 
form, by Ward and Lock. 

The Faces in the Fire, with other Tales and Sketches, 
by Mr. G. F. Pardon (F. Blackwood), are pictures 
of London life, drawn with spirit, and illustrated with 
many clever coloured engravings. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have added to their ex- 
cellent library of standard novels Miss Bronte’s last 
novel, and one of her best, Villette. In this cheap 
form it will be welcomed to hundreds of houses 
where hitherto it has been unattainable. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Men and Women. By Rosert Browne. 
2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Ir is grand to possess intellectual power, but 

grander still to use it profitably. It is an offence 

against humanity to squander it in idle vagaries. 


Speaking strictly of poetics, we fear much that 
intellectual power has been perverted into intel- 
lectual licence; that the liberty to speak as one | 
into a dream- 


pleases has pushed our authors 





thoughts, with fancies thick upon him as flowers 
in June—with words, as Shelley says, of “ elec- 
tric life”—and yet he is going down to posterity 
—ay! and rapidly, too—as a precedent for “ fan- 
tastic tricks.” Such a precedent our minor poets 
needed not, for already “that way madness lies.” 
We are not so much surprised as grieved, that 
he who can walk erect in the path of uncompli- 
cated story—who can show his true Sa 
portions as he has shown them constantly in 
these poems, should have thought it indispen- 
exhibit his twisted conceits. Such 
gyrations of the muse may be astonishing, but 
they are in no way graceful. Neither the 
shrewdness of the critic nor the learning of the 
scholar can compensate for the loss of real 
poetic ease. A poem entitled “ 
Florence ” looks like metrical torture, 
is doubtless intended as an example of 
freedom of metrical action. 


though it 
the 


of vast | 


xon pro- | 


Old Pictures in | 


We wish we could | 


| believe of this poem that it is mere elephantine | 


The 


playfulness, intended for no other purpose than 


to show that it is compatible with power either | 


to’ tear up huge oaks by their knotted roots, or 
to perform the most amusing stage-tricks. Our 
readers shall themselves judge of the value of 
the poet’s rhyme-twistings: 

with such a s} 
lelusions, sadly 


When they go at length, 
Of heads o’er the old ¢ 
Each master his way thron; gh the black streets taking, 
Where many a lost work breathes though bad! y— 
Why don't they bethink them of who has merited ? 

Why not reveal, while their pictures dree 
Such doom, that a captive’s to be out-ferreted ? 
Why do they never remember me? 


aking 





Not that I expect the great Bigordi 
: ndro to hear me, chivalric, 
r wronge and not a word I 
ay of scrap of Fra Angelico’s. 

But are you too fine, Taddeo Gaddi, 

To grant me a taste of your intonaco— 
Some Jerome that seeks the heaven with a 

No churlish saint, Lorenzo Monaco? 


Could not the ghost with t! 


bellicose ; 





1 Lippino 





1e close red cap, 


My Pollajole, the twice a craftsman, 
Save me a sample, give me the hap 
Of a muscular Christ that shows the draughtsman ? 

























No Virgin by him, the somewhat petty, 
Of finical touch and tempera crumbly — 
Could not Alesso Baldovinetti 
Contribute so much, I ask him humbly ? 
Margherit f Arezzo, 
With the grave-clothes garb and barret 
(Why purse up mouth and beak in a pet s 
} 1 > ) a na *% 
( elp ) 
thrill, 
( English! 
Se ¢ mere money's worth in their prize, 
Whauo sell it to some one calm as Zen 
At naked Art, and in ecstacies 
Before 
m 
Have 3 s bal it 
Neve 
ym ?—to whom ? 
in Spirit 
yn é r- ind wea t 
Nay, I shall have amanti 
My Koh-i-noor—o1 platitude) 
Jewel of Giamect sian Sofi's eve! 
5 n anticipativ 





What if I take 


>and prophesy ? 
ind prophesy: 


After reading this extract, will not every one 
be reminded—oh irreverent idea—of the Muses 
out on the “spree.” We will present a poem 
entire, in order to show Mr. Browning’s wilful 
adoption of abject phraseology, and his vagueness, 
or rather absence, of meaning. This habit of 
vagueness has, we fear, aggravated itself into 
second nature—into a disease of the intellect: 





| would have withheld his sneer on Pope, 


INSVANS TYRANNUS. 

I. 
Of the million or two, more or less, 
I rule and possess, 
One man, for some cause undefined, 
Was least to my mind. 

If. 
I struck him, he grovelled of course— 
For, what was his force? 
I pinned him to earth with my weigh 
And persistence of hate— 
And he lay, would not moan, would not curse, 
As if lots might be worse. 

Iit. 
““ Were the object less mean, would he stand 
At the swing of my hand! 
For obscurity helps him and blots 
rhe hole where he squats.” 
So I set my five wits on the stretch 
lo inveigle the wretch. 
Allin vain! gold and jewels I threw, 
Still he couched there perdue. 
I tempted his blood and his flesh, 


Ilid in roses my mesh, 
Choicest cates and the flagon’s best spilth— 
Still he kept to his filth! 

IV. 


Had he kith now or kin, were access 


lo his heart, if I press 
Just a son or a mother to seize— 
No such booty as these! 


Were it simply a friend to pursue 


Mid my million or two, 

Who could pay me in person or pelf 

What he owes me himself. 

No! I could not but smile through my chafe— 


For the fellow lay safe 
As his mates do, the midge and the nit 

Through minuteness, to wit. 

Ve 

rh 1en a humour more great took its plac 
he thought of his face, 

Th he e drooy ), the low cares of the mouth, 
rhe trouble uncouth 

Twixt the brows, all that air one is fain 
To put out of its pain 
And, no, I admonished myself, 
*“*Is one mocked by an elf, 
Is one baffled by toad or by rat? 
The gravamen’s in that! 
How the lion, who crouches to suit 
His back to my foot 
Would admire that I stand in debate! 
But the Small is the Great 
If it vexes you,—that is the thing! 
load or rat vex the King? 
Though I waste half my realm to unearth 
Toad or rat, "tis well worth!" 

Vi. 

So I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 
Round his creep-hole,—with never a break 
Ran my fires for his sake; 
Over-head, did my thunders combine 
With my under-ground mine: 
Till I looked from my labour content 
To enjoy the event 








Vil. 
When sudden . - how think ye, the end 
Did I say ‘ without friend ?” 


Say rather, from marge to blue marg« 
The whole sky grew his targe 

With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an Arm ran across 

Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 
Where the wretch was safe prest! 

Do you see? just my vengeance compl 
The man sprang to his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and praye 
So, J was afraid! 














think he 
whom he 


If Thomas Little were now alive, \ 


| stated to have 


} 


the town, 
0-song verses, one up and 


Spoilt the ears of 


With ne down, 


his cuck 


since it is better to be spoilt by musical mono- 


; tony and plain sense than to be confounded by 


i 


such stanzas as “ Instans Tyrannus.” 
We have expended our bile; turn we now with 


lighter heart and a more willing hand to the 
poet’s manifold beauties. There is sufficient 
poetic wealth in “ Up at a Villa,” “Down in the 
City,” to make a reputation for a poet. It is a 


gush of musical gossip, of genial utterance—for 
Robert Browning has come back to nature. 
Why should a man like Browning, with a fervid 
fancy and strong sense, ever turn aside from his 
best instructor? This charming little poem is 
presumed to be discoursed by an Italian person of 
quality, but of limited means. In point, humour, 


and geniality, our own thoroughly British Hood 
or Oliver Wendell Holmes, the American, might 
have written such a poem ; but few else, since 


few sufficient humour and smartness 
combined. There are weighty reasons advanced 
why the speaker prefers the “ City square: 

Had I but plen 
rhe house fo 
Ah, such a life 


yossess 
I ess 


ty of money, money ent ugh an 
» no doubt, were 
2, such a life, 





a house in t! 





indow there 


as one leads at the w 
-chus, something to hear, at least! 
, one’s life is a perfect feast; 


lives, I maintain it, no more than @ 


Something to see, by B: 
There, the whole day lk 
While up at a villa on 


beast. 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Dee. 1, 

















Well now, look at our vifla! stuck like the horn of a bull 
Jus‘ on a mountain's edge as bare as the crcature’s skull, 


] fto pull! 


Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly a lea 


—I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the haii’s turned | 


wool. 


But the city, oh the city—the square with the honses! Why ? | 
e faced, white as a curd, there’s something to | 


They are s 
take the eye! ; 
Houses in four straight lines, not a single front awry! 


You watch who crosses and gossips, who saunters, who | 


hurries by: 


Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the sun 


gets high; 
And the shops with fanciful signs which are painted pro- 
perly. 


Charming this, is it not? but more charming 


still is the lyrical freshness which lives in the 
1eedy old nobleman’s objection to villa life. 


f a villa? Thouzh winter be over in March by rights, 
perhaps ere the snow shall have withered well off 


You've the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen 
steam and wheeze, 

And the hill 
trees. 


Is it better in May, I ask you? you've summer all at once; 

In a day he leaps complete with a few strong April suns! 

Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three 
fingers well, 

The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great red 
bell, 

Like a thin cle 
and sell. 


* 7 * * * 


ir bubble of bleod, for the children to pick 


All the year long at the villa, nothing's to see though you 
linger, 
Except you cypress that points like Death's lean lifted 


forefinger 


Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix in the corn and | 


mingle, 
Or thrid the 
a-ting! 


stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem 


Late August or early September, the stunning cicala is 


shrill, 


And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinous 


firs on the hill. 
Enough of the seasons,—I spare you the months of the fever 
and chil!. 


Then, again, the city is praised; but necessity, | 
ever a hard and iron taskmaster, compels the | 


choice of the villa, 


the rate. 

They have clapped a new tax upon salt, and what oil pays 
passing the gat 

It’s a horr 
city ! 

Beggars can scarcely be choosers—but still—ah, the pity, 
the pity! 

Look, two and two go the priests, then the monks with 
cowls and sandals, 

And the penitents dressed in white shirts, a-holding the 
ye llow candles. 

One, he carries a flag up straight, and 
with handles, 

And the Duke's guard brings up the rear, for the better pre- 
vention of scandals. 

Bang, whang, whang, goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife. 


— e€ 
r to think of. And ao, the villa for me, not the 


another a cross 


Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such pleasure in | 


life! 


Such a poem as this only the more sorrowfully | 


reminds us that Robert Browning is not always 
true to his gerius. 
would write his name more indelibly on the page 
of fame. Now we catch him in the right vein let 


us proceed with him while he is lavishing love | 
There is that choice morsel, “A | 
We must give it entire. | 


and loveliness. 
Serenade at the Villa.” 


A SERENADE AT THE VILLA. 


L 
That was I, yon heard last night 
When there rose no moon at all, 
Nor, to pierce the strained and tight 
Tent of heaven, a planet small: 
Life was dead, and so was light. 


Il. 
Not atwinkle from the fly, 
Not a glimmer from the worm 
When the crickets stopped their cry, 
When the owls forbore a term, 
You heard music; that was I. 


Tit. 
Earth turned in her sleep with pain, 
Sultrily suspired for proof: 
In at heaven and out again, 
Lightning !—where it broke the roof, 
Bloodlike, some few drops of rain. 
IV. 
What they could my words expressed, 
O my love, my all, my one! 
Singing helped the verses best, 
And when singing’s best was done, 
To my lute I le‘t the rest. 


Vv. 
So wore night; the east was grey, 
White the broad-faced hemlock flowers; 
Soon would come another day ; 
Ere its first of heavy hours 
Found me, I had past away. 


over-smoked behind by the faint grey olive | 


| fervid flow of feeling, in scenes “In a Balcony ? 


True to that genius, no poet | 


| is called the light literature of the day. 
| with great power of humour, and a keen sense of 
| the ridiculous, with a heart to feel for the strug- 
| gling poor, and a brain to detect the shams which 


| silly pun. 


VI. 
What became of all the hopes, 
Words and song and lute as well? 
Say, this struck you—"* When life gropes 
Feebly for the path where fell 
Light last on the evening slopes, 
Vil. 
“One friend in that path shall be 
ro secure my steps from wrong; 
One to count night day for me, 
Patient through the watches long, 
Serving most with none to see.” 
VUutL. 

Never say—as something bodes— 
“So the worst has yet a worse! 
When life halts ‘neath double loads, 
Better the task-master’s curse 

Than such music on the roads! 
IX. 
“ When no moon succeeds the sun, 
Nor can pieree the midnight’s tent 
Any star, the smallest one, 
While some drops, where lightning went, 
Show the final storm begun— 
X. 
“ When the fire-fly hides its spot, 
When the garden-voices fail 
In the darkness thick and hot,— 
Shall another voice avail, 
That shape be where those are not ? 
XT. 
“Has some plague a longer lease 
Proffering its help uncouth ? 
Can’t one even die in peace ? 
As one shuts one’s eyes on youth, 
Is that face the last one sees 7" 
XII. 
Oh, how dark your villa was, 
Windows fast and obdurate! 
How the garden grudged me grass 
Where I stood—the iron gate 
Ground its teeth to let me pass! 
Then, again, what few things have we to equal, 
least of all to surpass, the stately simplicity, the 


The man who can write three such scenes ought 
to have made, or ought to make, a brilliant repu- 
tation in dramatic literature. 


them from intellectual necessity. We caution 
our gentle readers not to be deterred if they alight 


on absolute prose, misnamed poems, full of scho- | 


lastic ponderosities, or on fancies that have, or 
appear to have, no object to serve, or on power 


| that plunges into the grotesque; for such things | 


are but as the mad fits, the wild head-dresses, the 
straw-crowns of Lear, which obscure but cannot 
obliterate the kingly bearing. For all 


This one poem, our last extract, covers a multi- 
tude of sins. 
ONE WAY OF LOVE. 
I. 

All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 

Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves, 

And strew them where Pauline may pass. 

She will not turn aside? Alas! 

Let them lie. Suppose they die; 

The chance was they might take her eye. 


Il. 


How many amonth I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute! 
To-day I venture all I know. 
She will not hear my music? So! 
Break the string—fold music's wing. 
Suppose Pauline had bade me sing! 

Ill. 
My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion.—Heaven or hell? 
She will not give me heaven? Tis well! 
Lose who may—I still can say, 
Those who win heaven, biest are they. 








| Songs of the “ Governing Classes,” and other | 


Lyrics. Written in a_ seasonable spirit of 
* Vulgar Declamation.” By Roserr B. 
Brovucu. London: H. Vizetelly. 1855. 


| Tue name of Mr. Robert Brough must be, by 


this time, perfectly familiar to all who skim what 
Gifted 


lie upon the surface of society, Mr. Brough stands 
aloof from and superior to the crowd of mere 
jesters and parodists, who see in the gravest ques- 
tions nothing but material for an empty joke or a 


The perpetual fribble of 





| Classes of Great Britain.” 





» | 


Our readers will | 

mark well those scenes when they turn to Robert | 
| Browning’s two volumes, for they must turn to | 
But bless you, it’s dear—it’s dear! fowls, wine, at double | 


such | 
drawbacks there is enough real poetry in the | 
volume to atone, and to atone handsomely too! | 


There is an oft-quoted and very pro- | 
| found saying of Blaise Pascal, to the effect that a | 
| joker must be a man of a bad disposition. A 

| mere joker always is. 


_ ee 
excitement, into which his intellect is thrown by 
the sort of mental (and not unfrequently corpo- 
real) dram-drinking in which he lives, so festers 
his soul and eats into his brain that he becomes 
nothing but the mere semblance of a man, hollow 
alike in head and in heart. It is good for a man 
to have his serious moments—moments in which 
he can take some account of the faith that is in 
him respecting matters of weight and moment. 
Without them there is nothing to distinguish him 
from the ape. 

We have dwelt upon these features of the 


jesting, or simiovs frame of mind (as it has 


been aptly termed) because the writings of Mr. 
Brough (so far as we have enjoyed opportunities 
of studying them) betray qualities of intellect 
far removed above this stratum of comedy, and 
capable of producing works of a higher order 
and infinitely more enduring than the common 
run of comic periodical literature. He can be 
serious even to sadness; and, when the subject 
demands sober feeling and rational treatment, 
he can give it both. We even dare to assert 
that there are occasions when, deeply interested 
in his subject, and animated by an honest zeal 
against the particular knavery or folly which is 
before him, his genius finds vent in outbursts of 
that grand vein of true satire and genuine 
humour which distinguishes the Juvenals, the 
Molieres, and the Swifts, from the mere snappers 
and snarlers at the heels of society who miscall 


| themselves and are miscalled satirists. 


The subject of the volume before us has been 
suggested to Mr. Brough by Mr, E. M. Whitty’s 
remarkable series of sketches on “The Governing 
These sketches, 
which originally appeared in the columns of the 
Leader, and have since been republished and 
translated into almost every European language, 
now enjoy a very lofty reputation. Like all 
truly great books, this has proved a suggestive 


| or reproductive one; and Mr. Brough’s present 
| volume is one of the eldest-born and most credi- 


table of its children. 

The first part consists of a series of portraits 
not very difficult of recognition. ‘‘My Lord Tom- 
noddy” has evidently more originals than one:— 


My Lord Tomnoddy ’s the son of an Earl, 
His hair is straight, but his whiskers cur! ; 
His Lordship's forehead is far from wide, 
But there 's plenty of room for the brains inside. 
He writes his name with indifferent ease ; 
He's rather uncertain about the “ d’s,”-— 
Sut what does it matter, if three or one, 
To the Ear! of Fitzdotterel's eldest son ? 
* + * . 
My Lord Tomnoddy must settle down— 
There’s a vacant seat in the family town! 
(‘Tis true he should sow bis eccentric oats)— 
He hasn't the wit to apply for votes: 
He cannot e’en learn his eleetion speech, 
Three phrases he speaks--a mistake in each! 
And then breaks down—but the borough is won. 
For the Ear] of Fitzdotterel's eldest son. 


My Lord Tomnoddy prefers the Guards 

(The House is a bore); so—it’s on the cards! 
My Lord's a Lieutenant at twenty-three ; 

A Captain at twenty-six is he: 

He never knew sword, except on drill ; 

The tricks of parade he has learnt but ill— 

A full-blown Colonel at thirty-one 

Is the Earl of Fitzdotterel's eldest son. 


My Lord Tomnoddy is thirty-four ; 

The Earl can last but a few years more: 

My Lord in the Peers will take his place : 
Her Majesty’s Councils his words will grace. 
Office he'll hold and patronage sway ; 
Fortunes and lives he will vote away— 

And what are his qualifications ?—Ong. 
He's the Ear! of Fitzdotterel’s eldest son. 


Not far afield need we go to find an original for 


| Lord Charles Cleverley :” 


At soirées of all institutions, 
As chairman to act he'll engage; 
Of knottiest points the solutions 
He'll give to men three times his age 
He'll talk agriculture to graziers, 
And bid them to cultivate grass ; 
He pats on the head even glaziers, 
And tells them their business is— glass! 


“Sir Menenius Agrippa, the friend of the 
people,” is a gentleman of the same class: 


A Radical stout, 
With a rental of sixty-five thousand about— 


But who quietly waits for his peerage, never- 
theless. To “Sir Gypes Tolloddle” Mr. Brough 
has a compliment to pay. 

He's loyal, generous—his word ’s his bond to king or clown. 


| I grant him type of all those gifts have won our landrenown; 


And yet 'tis hard !—six parishes, twelve hamlets, and a town, 


| This splendid sample to produce, should be, as ’twere, boil'd 


down, 
Of a fine Old English Gentleman, worthy the olden time. 


A series of “Historic Fancies” concludes the 
volume ; and, of these, the best is decidedly a 


| poem called “ Godiva:” 
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Godiva! not for countless tomes = | To the tourist, the lover of ‘the 1 picturesque, and the 
Walt tay mang uaeed oe ty angler, this will be a welcome we ; for it is com- 
Or view it in the bloodless hues pact, and can be conveniently carried in the carpet- 

Of fabled myth or myst'ry. bag, so as to be at hand for reference when any of the 


Shaner pehd of Dunseweneet— localities described are visited. Mr. Lewis states his 
Thou blue-eyed rebel—blushing traitor! ~ authorities always. 
Thou sans-culotte, with dimpled toes, = — 
Whose red eap is an op’ning rose— as ‘ . : 
Thou trembling agitator. The Leicester Lite rary ind I eo 
and Selection of Papers for 185) 
Crossley and Clarke. 





We must believe in thee! Our ranks 
Of champions loom with faces grimy— 


Fierce Tylers, from the anvil torn, THE provincial societies, now so nume 
Rough-chested Tells with palms of horn— forming important services to history a 





Foul Cades, from ditches slimy. the researches they make into the antiquities and 


Knit brows, fierce eyes, and sunken cheeks, natural productions of their neighbourhoods. Distin- 
Fill up the vista stern and shady ; guished among them is the Leicester Literary Society, 

Our one bright speck we cannot spare, pe é ‘ f tt : 

rccsep® segs «+ olga, 2 : which has preserved a 

Our reg’ment’s sole Vivanditre , 
Our dainty little lady ! volume whose contents their value. 
‘ : ‘ ; : Mr. Merewether has contributed a paper on the Curi- 
The whole is too much for quotation; but these | cities of the Law in old times: Mr. Kelly has bur 

. ad . . » Us 5 U s 4e s O11 Lillies Al. \t A iad VUUl 
verses are fair samples of its diction and fancy. rowed among the ancient records of Leicester, and 
With two verses from a song called “ \ ulgar drawn forth many curious scraps illustrative of the 
Declamation, or a Lesson to the Young,” we | manners of our forefathers. Mr. Hollings has treated 











take leave of Mr. Brough. of Roman Leicester; and Dr. K Isall of the ¢ 
The Prince of Wales is just your age, tion between Magnetic PI mena and Epidemi 
Together you wi!l grow up; Disease. It will be seen hem | this that tl k has 
He’l: soon want money and a wife ; more than provincial worth. 


Don't—when the time comcs—blow up 
His marriage grant, however great, 
Or heavy on the nation 











¥ ‘ : ; “rr . Velhirequlatina } Dinat d 
That stinting princes is the worst Currency, Self-requiating ] London 
, ' 
Of VuLtGar DECLAMATION, Longman and Co. 
4 WV Moul the publication of ‘ 
And then, when common soldiers claim { W E announce the publication of thi ca fact 
Their share of wealth and in the literary record of the time; but we cannot 
And grudge the lions all the prize pretend to review it. In the first place, we shudder 
Don't you take up the story. at the very thought of a currency controversy ; in 
as as + giving working-men the second place, we are unwilling to inflict upon out 
deas above their stativ ° = 2 - 
ee ee readers a topic so tedious and unprotitable. We must 


Tis positively wrong, as well “ : - . S 
As Vuicaz DECLAMATION. leave it to quarterly reviews, where there is space 


enough for dullness. The Crirte does 1 
} 








deal in dullness of any kind. Heavy subjects must 
be sought in other pages. It is our aim to amuse, to 
MISCELLANEOUS. refine, to gratify the tastes, and to instruct, where in- 
struction can be pleasantly conveyed, but not to be 


An Account of the Rivers of England and Wales. By | profoundly learned. The Criric is for the bhouse- 
SamveEvt Lewis, jun. London: Longman and Co. | hold more than for the study, and pr ly t 
Tuts is a Cyclopedia of the Rivers of England, ar- adherence to its design to 
ranged alphabetically, briefly describing the course of | prosing it owes its extraordinary y and cir- 
each, with the more prominent of the scen‘c chara culation. This design of the Critic is our excuse for 
teristics of its banks. Short accounts are introduced | not reviewing at length a treatise on Currency, but 
of the most important towns in their immediate contenting ourselves, and probably best satisfying 
neighbourhoods, or having a connection with them, | our readers, by merely announcing its publication 


rather than 








the antiquities and other remarkable obiects are | that they for whom the subject may have an interest 
noted, and with occasional memoranda of the famous | may peruse it if they please. It /voks like a well 


} 


persons who have been associated with them. written book. 


FOREIGN LITERATU 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. their Jupiter or thunder-god; of Rauni, the Juno 
ir the Courteous Reader will do us the favour | of Ukko, and Maan-Emonen his other wife (th 
to refer to the Critic of the 15th October, year | Earth-mother or Hertha of our own Saxon an- 
of grace 1853, he will there find an article, | cestors)—we come at once to the Orpheus and 
penned by ourselves, and headed “ Lsthonia,” Apollo of the Finlanders, to the renowned 
which, under straitened limits, gives some ac- | Wiiiniimdinen. He was a god of the air, and 
count of the poetry of the Finlanders, and ex- | ruled over fire and water. He forged iron, or 
amples of the peculiar metre which Longfellow | lent, at least, his fire for the purpose. His mantl 
has adopted in his new and beautiful poem | was so sacred that it was regarded as a Palla 
“ Hiawatha.” So far we claim to have been the | dium; he who could touch it was free from 
first who announced to any great portion of the | danger. His dress was of the gayest colours, and 
reading public, that the Finns and the Esths, | his girdle was adorned with plumes of every hue 
their descendants, have native traditions and a | and shade, and he appears to have been provided 
collection of native ballads, nearly the whole of | with wings even, like another Mercury. Fowlers 
which are written in one strain—in a similar | and hunters called on Wiiniiméinen, that he 
metre. With this latter fact we have no doubt might strike the chords of his harp to entice and 
Mr. Longfellow is quite familiar, and, in some fascinate the wild creatures of the woods and 
directions, we observe that he has disturbed the | forests with their delightful sounds. This harp 
conservative prejudices of critics for having had certainly wonderful powers, and forms the 
adopted this particular metre instead of one of | subject of various son From the introduction 
the time-honoured, see-saw metres of the past. | to one of these, we ner ‘the following lines, as at 
The poet, we consider, however, has shown the once illustrative of the Finnish language, and of 
proper independance of the poet. He will sing | the peculiar measure we have already alluded to. 
as he lists. What sad hum-drum stuff the 





materials of “ Hiawatha” would have been in the a Pie hendalethe 
lines of Pope or even in those of “Glorious Kust on koppa kanduless 


John !” Here is heresy. 


We have put an “ if” to the courteous reader; Thus runs the translation:— 








but, well knowing that his indolence oft gets the He the ancient Wiiinamii 

better of his courtesy, we return to the subject, Made a harp from out the quarr} 
quoting from fresh sources. And first, in the aes de ae aaeees 
Beitrige zur genauern Kenntniss der Ehstnischen Kak ok ohak canal ie iba te ‘ 
Sprache (“Contributions to a more intimate Made it of the smoothed oak 1 
knowledge of the Esthonian language”), a work — a the ae by paca the b a 
containing a vast amount of information respect- Of the hair of hee ag  e 


ing the literature of Esthonia and the gramma- 

tical structure of the Finnish and Esthonian 
uages—we find a valuable contribution by 

Carl Jaak Peterson on the Finnish mythology. | 8°tV the measure. 

Not to trouble the reader with account of Jumala, And the ancient Wiiniiméinen called the maidens, 

the supreme God of the ancient Finns; of Ukko, | called the striplings, to touch the harpstrings with 


To economise space we proceed with the verses 
in a prose form, but still endeavouring to pre- 








The sixth seu of The pre WW ae of Dr. Chal- 
mers (Constable and Co.), edited by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. W. Hanna, contains his famous treatise on 
the Evidences of Christianity and his Lectures upon 
Paley. It is a cheap and handsome volume. No 
household should be without it. 

The fifth volume of The Life and Works of Burke, 

“ Bohn’s British Classics,” contains his celebrate 
C h irge against Warren Hastings; his famous “ Lett 
against u Regicide Peace - his letters on th 
American war, on Catholic Emancipation, and other 
political topics. Although the subjects are now set 
- rest, the letters ae in incider on wisdom fitte 
for all - ies, and which never can be obsolete. 

Mr. J. S. Blackie has addressed a let ter to the Town 
Coun . of Edinburgh on the Advancement of Learning 
in Scotland. He suggests divers improvements in th 
educational system of that country. 

Notes f some remarkable objec 

ition (Part I.) have been supplied by 
Commissioners to the Board of Trade, 
published in a cheap form for general n. i 
point out what are the characteristic features 
the obi } 














‘ts which most deserve the attention of 
lustry at home. 











Roman Catholicism in Spain, I an Old Resident 
(Johnstone and Hunter), is a on ded picture of a 





unpleasing object. Roman Catholicism as it exists in 
Spain is bad enough; but there was no need to paint 
itso very black as this writer has done. He i 
criminate in his abuse, and awards no set-of 

He rakes up every slander, without taking t 

to ascertain its truth or falsehood, and parade 
picture of the Church. This is not honest. In that 

















fashion he assails in turn the , m, 
elibacy, the mass, feast-days, purg: 1 ilar 
nfession, fasts and penances, and false miracles 
An ¢ by Guizot on the Married I of Lady 


, published in the Revu 
in M: rch last, has been translated by 


issued in a small volur which we r 








perusal of those who have not 
an eloquent tribute to the y 
land’s heroine es, 





houghts an 





in Nature (John Chapman) is 





from the formularies of churches n ¢ 
nature. It is extremely eloquent, and the aut athe ris 


man ifestly sincere. Forbearant towards others, he 










y 

d to forbearance from them. n 

he h: i t to do, and he - 

hi for it, soberly nd 
therefore he is entitled to a patient he ! 
will fail to convince the Christian. 
| 

RE. 
th gers; but sounds came forth of pleasure— 
I nic sou s came forth. 

Then he called n manhood | »werful—call 
women strong of body; but no tones of mirth v 
present—no harmonic sound was there. 

He himself, old Wiiinimiéinen, seized the harp ar 
touched the aay stony held the harp upon his 
knees there, aid on the strings his fingers. The 


came forth such str: iins of beauty, then came har- 
mony the sweetest 
Not a creature in the forest, not a brute 
running, not a bird on two wings flying 
ins aut hasten to him; e’en the bear was q | 
re of Wiiniimiénen. Thou, the 

forest—prudent nymph, thou Tay 
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Bring to me a sledge with peltz-work; come present 
me with a treasure—treasure for my golden playing! 

And so he called upon the little fishes, and 
played before them so prettily that they leapt for 
joy. The sea-goddesses, the syrens and dol; we 


rose to the surface of the water and approacl 
the strand to listen to the musician. Wiiinamoinen, 
himself, was at length so moved by his own sweet 
music that tears fell from his eyes. He was the 
patron of singers, the Apollo of the Finns. He 
surpassed the Swedish skalds Eiwinder and 
Smider, famous for their skill upon the harp; for 
when he touched the strings and sang his song 

3 

t 





every sense was stirred. His faney was rich, his 
thoughts lofty. He sang the fame of ancient 
heroes, the foundation of the universe, the origin 
of fire, the hidden nature of matter, the air 
vibrated when he sang, and the hills gave back 
the echoes of his song. He mourned the vanity 
of human life and mortals shed tears. Hearts 
of stone he moved to compassion, and to the sor- 
rowful he brought joy. But we must take our 
ieave of Wiiinaméinen. His music is still heard 
when the wind sighs in the pine-forests and the 
waves dash mournfully on the sea-strand. 

From Neus’s Fhstnische Volkslieder we take the 
following lines :— 
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I am but a lonely ait an, 

Lonely maiden little cared for, 
Lonely, lonely as the birk-hen, 
Yet the birk-hen has her lover, 
Her companion with the red-comb. 

Lonely I am like the swallow, yet the swallow has 
her fellow,—mate from out the distant country.— 
Like the crane I am so lonely; yet the lonely 
caresses, her beloved the high-footed.—Like the duck 
I am solonely ; yet the duck she has her bridegroom, 
her protector the web-footed.—I am poor and very 
lonely; orphan maiden quite forsaken!—I have no 
one, have no father; I have no one, have no mother; 
sister none that for me blossoms; brother none that 
for me ventures. 


We hasten to notice another work, Suomi, 
Tidskrift i fosterliindska dmnen. This work was 
printed periodically at Helsingfors. We fear that 
the war has taken the life out of it, as it has 
taken the life out of much else. It is written in 
Swedish, and devoted to the interests of Fin- 
landish history and literature, containing, besides, 
many valuable papers respecting the trade, com- 
merce, agriculture, antiquities, and population of 
the country. Here we encounter farther specimens 
of the poetry of Finland. Carl Gustavus Borg 
gives a translation of the songs of Kullervo, 
from the second edition of Kalevala, who was 
one of the heroes of the Fins. They commence— 
Many doves my mother fosters, 
Many swans has she to care for. 
The doves they sit upon the house-top, 
And the swans go to the river. 
Came an eagle, upsome carried, 
Came a hawk, and many scattered, 
Winged birds bore some away. 
One was taken far to Karler 
And another ta’en to Russia, 
The third was left at home to tarry. 
He who was to Russia carrried, grew, 
clever merchant; he who stolen was to Karlen, 
young Kalervo, 
sing gly tutored, 


became a 
was 


fostered, taught by Untamoinen, till 


he was his father’s grievance, till he was his mother’s | 


sorrow. 


The story is a wild one, with many passages | 
wayward, is all | 
along the person on whom the interest of the | 
It would far exceed our space to | 
We have done | 
our duty in indicating the source from which we | 


of deep pathos. Kalervo, the 


story turns. 
give his history and adventures. 


derive our information. ‘The same translator 
gives us, in another volume, examples from the 
eleventh rune of Kalevala. Kylli is herein 
celebrated :— 

Kylli was a maid of Saari, 

Saari’s maiden flower of Saart 

Ky liit was hard to woo. 

For his son the sun besought her, 

But the son’s home did not please her, 

Would n t with the shining, 

Under summer's glaring day. 

For her son the moon besought her, 

But the moon’s home did not please her, 

Would not with the moon be shining. 

Would not round the sky be wandering. 

For her son the star besought her, 

But she cared not for the star's home, 

Cared not all night long to twinkle 

In the cold sky of the winter 


sun be 


, : ‘ 
We must again hurry on to give account of 
the tragedy of Klaus Kurch och liten Elin— Nicholas | 


Kurch and little Ellen—a genuine Finnish 
story. Our authority is still Suomi. 

Klaus came to the house of little Ellen with a 
hundred horsemen in his train, and proposes to 
her five brothers to purchase her. 
that the Finns sell horses, but not women. 
would not have it so. Breaking open the door 
with his sword, he exclaims :— 

The Finns have maidens, one to sell me, 
For my money I must have one. 

Ellen’s 

Klaus:-- 
Here no maiden can we sell thee, 
Not a girl have we to give thee. 
Maidens here are fair and modest, 
Maidens here are not for hiring. 


mother comes down and answers 


Klaus replies 
Ellen ; can I not have the little Ellen ?” 
entreats: “Give me not, 
give me not to Klaus away! All too young is 
little Ellen; cannot guide the men and maidens; 
cannot care for food and victuals; cannot guard 
the barn and pantry.” Klaus informs her that 


Ellen 


his housemaid Kerstin could well attend to all | 
Ellen tells him that Kerstin has | 


these matters. 
wished her in the fire, and fears that she will do 
her some evil. Klaus endeavours to overrule her 
objections. The poor girl consents at length, 
receives the ring, and goes with Klaus to Laucko, 
his estate. Kerstin, who had hoped to have 


Klaus for husband, determines to ruin the young | 


wife. Her vengeance is terrible. She goes sly ly 


to Klaus, and says 


crane 


the wayward ; who at home was | 


He is informed | 
Klaus 


| I do cera e ever putting things on wrongly. 
| then, is it with my daughter? 
: “The Finns have got the little | 


thou best of mothers; | 


| on high from Laucko, seems to rise up from the farm- 


| little wist thou; little wist thou that thy house- 
| wife secretly is seen by Olaf.” The husband’s 
| jealousy is at once aroused; 
(have proof of his wife’s infidelity. Kerstin 
proposes that he should arrange as if he were 
| going to attend a distant ting, or district 
meeting, and yet he was not to go farther 
| than Aumas’ barn in the neighbourhood, where 
he should be concealed until she could prove to 
him the truth of what she had said—an ar- 
rangement to which Klaus consents. He proceeds 
to his wife, and says: “Ah, my own, my little 
| Ellen, in a jar put me some butter, 
| put me in a wallet, eggs five score, and flitch of 
bacon. Iam bound upon a journey, far to ¢ing in 
northern country.” 
tarry long; reminds him that she is near her 
confinement; counsels him to arm himself well, 
| and, above all, “to drink but 
measure,” 
northern witches and warlocks. 
up the homely provisions he demands, and he 
departs. The wicked Kerstin now sets to work; 
she does everything contrary to the wishes of her 


mistress; where one pillow should have been | 


placed she lays two; and now little Ellen is near 
| the hour of labour. Kerstin left the room of her 
| mistress and went to Olaf, saying: “ Olaf, head 
| of all the servants, come now quick to Klaus’s 
| chamber; 
| they bade me say, be speedy.” Olaf is surprised 
| at receiving such a message; but, unsuspicious of 

mischief, he obeys it. 

Ellen is lying, he is instantly barred in by 
| Kerstin, who then runs to Aumas barn to adver- 
tise Klaus. He arrives, is convinced of his wife’s 
guilt, 
every corner. The stifling smoke 
chamber of the unfortunate woman, 
while has given birth to a man-child. 


enters the 


And the young wife, little Ellen, 
Stretched her finger through the window, 
Wedding ring upon the finger: 

*O, mine own, my Klaus the dearest, 
May not this thine own ring save me?” 


cuts off her finger. She again entreats. 
the window, held it up to Klaus and weeping; “ O 
mine own, my Klaus the dearest, save thy 
| fire and burning, if thou wilt not spare the mother.” 
Klaus replies :— 
| “Burn with thee thy child, thou harlot; burn with 
| thee the little bastard; not of me was he begotten; 
big-limbed Olaf is his father.” 
Ellen prays to Jesus that she may be spared to 
see her mother once more, and dispatches her 


brother, Uoti, to Suomela, her early home, to fetch | 


come 
Uoti speeds 


her, telling him—“ Bid my mother she 
| hither, say not how it is but better.” 
| on his errand. The character of the 
| here be best understood from an extract. 
haste of the mother is thus set forth :— 

Speedy from her bed arose she, speedily beg: 
dress her: “‘ Alas, alas, I saddest woman! 
tread upon my kirtle, ever putting it on backwards. 
How, then, is it with my daughter ?” 

“ Well your daughter is, good mother, 
Well before, and this day better.” 


The 


an to 


* Alas, alas, I saddest woman! How I hinder with 
my stockings, ever putting them on backwards. How, 
then, is it with my daughter?” 

“Well your daughter is, good mother, 
Well before, and this day better.” 


“ Alas, alas, I saddest woman! How I tear my shoes | 
| in tatters, ever putting them on wrongly. 


How, then, 
is it with my daughter ?” 
“Well your daughter is, good mother, 
es before, and this day better."’ 
Alas, alas, head gear 


How, 


saddest woman! How my 


“ Well your daughter is, good mother, 
Well before, and this day better.” 
The mother approaches the blazing house of 
Laucko: 
“ Alas, alas, 


I saddest woman! The smoke ascends 


stead. What mischance has there arisen, that the 


he desires to | 


some bread | 
Ellen entreats him not to | 


barely half a | 
that he may escape the wiles of the | 
She then packs | 
| Olaff he lies by her door. 
| well | know him! 


there in sooth you, help is needed, and | 


Entering the room where | J ( ° \ oer 
| best ship, and, putting out, sinks himself with all 
| he possesses in the deep sea. 


and in his fury sets fire to the house at | 


who mean- | 


| Finland, 
| pretends to take us into the Baltic. 


Klaus makes no answer, but drawing his sword | 


Then the young wife, little Ellen, held her infant to | 
' | at midnight. 
son from | 
| summit of the mountain, 
| nished with provisions, 
| copiously, and at night went to sleep, first order- 


verse will | 
| M. Guizot’s little work, L’ Amour dans le Mariage. 


| lines:— 
How I | 





smoke ascends so blackly ? 

She reaches the farm and entreats Klaus to | 
save his wife: “ Nay,” he answered, “Nay, I 
shall consume the harlot; burn the harlot and her 
bantling.” She again entreats that the mother 
and child might be spared, and allowed to 
quit the country. But now came forth the | 
wicked Kerstin: ‘Do not so, my Klaus, 


thou | 
dearest! Black meal take, an ample mea- | 


“Klaus, my good friend, | sure ; add thereto, of tar, a barrel ; cast them i in, bag 


the fire to nourish, better thus goes on the 
burning ! !” Hereupon the mother says: “0, 
mine own, my little Ellen ; O, my child, my poor, 
poor, daughter ; if that thou wert now forgiven, 
obey awhile the woman Kerstin.” Ellen refuses ; 
she denies that she has ever been guilty. Bid- 
ding farewell to her mother, she sinks down in 
the flames. The house falls, burying the wicked 
Kerstin in the ruins. Klaus Kurck is then re- 
presented as stricken with remorse, sitting by 
the dying embers, his face buried in his hands, 
tears flowing from his eyes. A beggar-man 
comes by and asks him “Klaus Kurck, why 
weep ye so?” “Reason enough I have to 
weep,” said Klaus, “I have burned my own wif 
and child,” “But,” said the beggar, “I have 
news of little Ellen.”—“ Where, O where is my 
wife Ellen ?” The beggar answers: 

Ellen has her place in heaven, high among th 
heavenly dwellings, at the feet of God she sitteth; 
vandles six burn bright before her; a gold book in 
her hand she holdeth, and her child is on her bosom: 
Klaus Kurck, too, full 


“ Where shall Klaus Kurck have his dwelling?” 
inquires the wretched man.” ‘Deep and dark 
shall be his dwelling. And I know the woman 
Kerstin ; deeper still shall be her dwelling, low 
down in the dismal pit!” The beggar goes on 
his way. Wherever he treads light marks his 
footsteps, and Klaus recognises in him a mes- 
senger from above. Filled with despair, he 
saddles his horse, rides to the strand, ascends his 


The site of this 
tragedy is still pointed out. 

We must apologise if we have detained th 
reader too long over these Finnish ballads and 
legends. 

We have been hovering about the Gulf o 
and here is M. Léouzon-le-Duc who 
La Baltiqu 
however, confines us too much to Stockholm and 
the Gotha Canal, and to details respecting thc 
Swedish soldiery and clergy. He tells a good 
story of an Englishman whose acquaintance hi 
made, on board a steam-boat, who had been al! 
the way from London to Tornea, to see the sun 
On the day when this phenomeno: 
would take place he established himself on thc 
Ava-Saxa, well fur- 
He ate heartily, drank 


ing John to awake him at the critical moment. 
Midnight arrived. John shock his Lordship— al! 


| travelling Englishmen are lords—and his Lord- 


ship said to John, “Leave me alone ; I wish t 
sleep.” “But this is the last day, you know.” 
“ Never mcgons a is all the same thing, I can come 
again next ye 

We have left ‘ourselves bare space to mention 


Its nature may be gathered from the following 
“In auhven the English Revolution, | 
have fallen in with two histories, more attracting, 
in my opinion, than any romance—a king seeking 


| @ marriage of love, and love in the househol 


of a liberal and Christian nobleman. It is private 


| life with its most charming and most dolorous 


secrets, in the traits of the greatest personages 
and in the midst of the greatest events of public 


| life. I shall relate, perhaps, one day, the project 


of the king’s marriage: at present I have to 
speak of the household of the nobleman.” H« 
then proceeds in his own pleasant style to sketch 
the heroic characters of Lord Russell and Lady 
Russell his wife. We know and admire them a: 
historical characters; but in M. Guizot’s pages 
we see them at home, pious and devoted, tender 
and affectionate, and we admire and respect them 
more and more. 
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(Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
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FRANCE. 


Le Devoir. Par Jutes Simon. Paris. 
THE political revolutions which, during two- 
thirds of a century, France has been undergoing, 
have not yet produced their due effect on its moral 
condition. The thunders have burst, and shat- 
tered much that was evil along with much that 
was venerable, but they have not cleared the at- 
mosphere. That, as regards that righteousness 
which is of so much more importance than any 
political freedom or political privileges, France 
has not been indifferent or stationary, cannot be 
questioned. Yet the results have been so small, 
and have been so slow in emerging, that we feel 
as if nothing had been done. The causes of the 
mischief are not far to seek. The nations of the 
Continent, and especially the French, are accus- 
tomed to look to men in the mass, and to take no 
heed of the individual; and, in their schemes of 
reformation, they systematically consider, not 
how the external grows from the internal, but how 


1855. 


the internal may be modified by the external. | 


Now it needs no demonstration that all moral 
amendment must begin with and from the indi- 
vidual, and that not till the individual is trans- 
fused and transfigured by holy influences can the 
nation march in the way of God's command- 


ments. It is equally manifest that from the 
fullness and fervour of the nation’s life as 
fashioning its institutions, and not from the 


dominance of its institutions on its life, must the 
richest and most nourishing moral fruits be 
gathered. Renew, regenerate the individual; en- 
courage the nation’s life to develope itself in ap- 
propriate forms, and the French, that gallant, 


generous, and gifted people, will not for ever | 


rush on as now, from tragedy to tragedy, without 


spiritual profit, but be purified and ennobled by | 


their awful sacrifices, shine by faithfulness to 
austere and enduring virtues as much as by 


aboundingness of faculty and of valour, and con- | 


quer in still diviner combats than those of the 
sword. 


More from its tendency to aid the two chief | 


means of moral improvement in France, of which 
we have spoken, than from any recognition by 


us of surpassing merit, are we disposed to wel- | 


come M. Simon’s volume. It is a discourse on 
Duty, that most terrible—but, simply by being 
terrible, that most merciful—of Heaven’s minis- 
ters on earth. We are much disposed in these 
days to accept the exaggerated sentimentalities 
of benevolence in the place of duty. Love is 
more beautiful than duty, but then only when it 
does what duty could not do so well. As a sub- 
stitute for duty it is an imposture and a leprosy; 
is not, in fact, love at all. He sins against both 
love and duty who ever puts them in direct an- 
tagonism. If you are a dishonest tradesman, yet 
from the excess of your sympathies are the most 
willing of almsgivers, it is doubtful whether your 
tenderness is not rather a fault than an excellence, 
for it blinds you to your own enormous defects, 
your own unpardonable delinquencies. Justice 
and judgment are the foundations of God’s 
throne, even if from the throne itself stream the 
rays of everlasting mercy. Nature in our deepest 
and most opulent impulses teaches love; man | 
must be the incessant teacher of duty. Fear not ! 





silent. Eternal order and eternal law add their 
utterance to the propliet’s voice; but he that 
| hath no ear for the prophet’s voice will have no 
eye for eternal order and eternal law. The heart 
unpurged by remorse and repentance beholds in 
| eternal order and eternal law nothing but a 
glorious spectacle. A robust and healthy indi- 
vidual conscience will be the robuster and the 
healthier from witnessing the harmonious march 
of the stars, from listening to the music of the 
spheres, from contemplating the regular unfolding 
of forces in the universe. Yet when the con- 
science is not robust and healthy these 
would tend rather to deaden it altogether. You 
can no more implant conscience than you can 
implant any other faculty. But 
faculties, like the imagination, grow of their own 
accord, and often grow the more the more they 


while some 


are neglected, conscience demands a direct, vigo- 
rous, and unremitting culture. In grand, strong 


ages, this culture is found in the achievements of 


heroes and in the heroic deeds of the community. 


| In weaker, corrupter ages, it must be found, the | 


hero and the heroic vanished, in the fulminations 
of the reformer. If the reformer be absent, the 
satirist must scourge. If there be no satirist to 
scourge, then those called moralists must do what 
is in them to set forth the immutable principles 





of virtuous action. Hercules is better than 
| Luther, Luther better than Juvenal, Juvenal 
better than Seneca; but if you cannot have 


Hercules, Luther, or Juvenal, you must get from 
Seneca what service you can. We must con 
that your moralist is rather a dull 
He deals in platitudes; he is pedantic; hi 
tentious; he is unjust to passion; he 
the value of abstinences and of ascetic practices; 
and he preaches a constraint which in its 
ness and stringency cannot fail to narrow the 
mind and weaken the character. If the Stoics 
rose tosomething higher than this, it was because 
they were something more than moralists. The 
worth of the moralist is that by his unwearied 
iteration and reiteration of certain primordial 
truths he keeps, however faintly, before men the 
image and the idea of duty, till, through a fresh 
influx of energy, they can once more be panoplied 
with the godlike, even in their most insignificant 
affairs. 

M. Simon’s 





IL companion. 
is pre- 


overrates 


minute- 


work deserves attentive perusal, 
but it is not without the defects common to all 
treatises on morals. It lacks poetic colour and 
prophetic fire. It is more an eloquent, though 
often tedious, catalogue of the subordinate 
which duty, as a grand unity, involves and 
poses, than an irresistible picture, illumined by 
celestial light, of the brave career which the 
noble soul should unswervingly pursue M. 
Simon belongs to the band of distinguished men 
who have done so much for the revival of a 
spiritual philosophy in France. He is the deter- 
mined foe of Comteism and all other execrable 
systems of Sensationalism. He has written a 
copious, careful, and esteemed history of thx 
Alexandrian school. He was a contributor to 
that “ Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques ” 
which every student of philosophy in England 
should possess. By their enlightened, indefati- 
gable, and devoted efforts M. Simon and his 
friends have been aiding not only the 

morality, religion, and metaphysical inquiry, but 
of reason. With a spiritual philosophy gaining 
more and more sway in France, a despotism there 
for more than a brief season is impossible. No 
sincere spiritual philosopher can be the flatterer 
of successful crime. M. Simon and his brethren 
may accept the present ruler of France as a 
political necessity; but they offer him no homage; 
they pollute not their hands with his gold ; they 
stand coldly aloof, yet without obtrusive disdain, 
plotting not, but patiently awaiting the end 
which cannot be far off. This feature in the 
actual condition of France seems altogether over- 
looked by the gentlemen who enlarge so glowingly 
in the newspapers on the the popularity of Louis 
Napoleon. In a conventional, eonservative 
country like England such popularity, granting 
it to be as real and extensive as it seems, would 
count for something; but, in a country so almost 
exclusively governed by ideas as France, such 
popularity cannot be trusted. Louis XVIIL., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe, were all, in their 





auties 


im- 








cause of 


| way, popular kings; yet the first of the three 
died unregretted, and the two others fell unde- 
fended. 
rising intellect of France. 


Louis Napoleon has no hold on the 


things | 


He is obliged, in con- | 


sequence, to coquette with the Ultramontanists, 
who use him, of course, for their own purposes. 
Now, if the Ultramontanists had to contend only 
with the negative Atheistic philosophy which 
prevailed among the French in the last century, 
they might be able to strengthen Louis Napoleon's 
position; but the Jesuitical trickeries they 
employ, and the detected and detested supersti- 
tions which they unfold, avail not against a phi- 
losophy whose natural alliance is with religion. 
The chief sagacity which Louis Napoleon has 
shown has been in appealing to the interests of 
some classes and the prejudices of other classes; 
but, pandering to low motives, can you complain 
if those low motives desert you as soon as they 
find it convenient todo so? In our remarks on 
this point we have no wish to disturb the friendly 
relations which exist between France and 
England; neither would we, for a moment, echo 
the hideous shriek of a vaunting, vapouring 
demagogueism. We do not love Louis Napo- 





‘leon; we do not approve the means by which h« 


rose to empire; we see in him no trace or trait 
of the great man, and we do not even admire his 
dexterity ; but let France, by all means, beat 
with him till she can see her way out of the chaos 
and the turmoil to something better. It is not 
for the purpose of attacking Louis Napoleon that 
we allude to him, but more with the view of 
illustrating the necessary influence of philosophy 
on the future destinies of France. And in this 
respect M. Simon's book, were its merits even less 
than they are, is a sign of the times. It has gone 
rapidly through three editions, and has bad con- 
ferred upon it one of the prizes of which th 

French Academy disposes. In the reign of our 
Charles the Second a somewhat peculiar Platonism 
was the true protest against the vices of the King, 
the corruption of the Court, the degradation and 
enslavement of the people. And literature aspires 
at present to perform a similar office in France 
It thus, however, loses as literature what it gains 
as moral power. Whatever title or whatever 
shape they may assume, yet all the books now 
published in France are more or less social or 
political pamphlets. A history ina dozen volumes 
by Thiers, by Lamartine, or by Louis Blane is 
simply a pamphlet of that character. Unavoid- 
ably, here everything is opposed to a pure artist} 

creation such as is to live for ever. But better 
that literature should suffer than that the nation 
should perish. France has done enough for 
literature; and when the ferment has exhaustcd 
itself, and when she is once more a grand national 
unity, she will do much for literature again. 
Perhaps it will be fairest to M. Simon to regard 
his book as a political pamphlet in the guise of a 
philosophical treatise. But here politica) allusion 
comes in more awkwardly than in history. He: 
who chronicles the French Revolution is led at 
every step to apply what occurred sixty years 
ago to living men and passing events. But the 
mere moralist must always seem to be wandering 
from his peculiar province when he ventures 
either on political suggestion or on_ political 
attack. This artistic blunder could only be com- 
pensated for by additional warmth. To pretend 
to write about politics calmly is pure hypocrisy. 
Politics can interest us no further than we art 

the passionate adherents of one opinion or another 
M. Simon, however, 1s the more frigid the nearer 
he approaches those subjects which have stirred 
the heart of France for so many years. ‘This has 
probably arisen from the desire to be impartial 
where it is so difficult to be impartial, and to be 
moderate where there is so much fierceness ot 
feeling and intemperance of expression. Pag 

after page we have panted for some burst of holy 
rage, yet at the end of every page we have been 
compelled to wonder how so earnest a man could 
speak so tamely and so timidly. This is the 
natural reaction against the extravagances and 
ferocities of Red Republicanism. M. Simon and 
such as he are so afraid of what is coarse and 
cruel, that-they strangle the strong utterance of 
profound conviction and of righteous indig- 
nation. 

As a work of most excellent intention and 
considerable ability, as a work which in moral 
education may be safely placed by every father 
in the hands of his son, by every mother in the 
hands of her daughter, M. Simon’s treatise on 
Duty deserves and receives our heartiest com- 
mendation. But, to make as far as we can its 
perusal more profitable, we offer a few remarks 
on one or two essential points. 

We think that M. Simon has fallen into a great 
error in secking a metaphysical basis for the 
moral, a metaphysical bulwark thereto. If> 7 
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the metaphysical the moral may seem to be,—for | 


it can never really be,—strengthened by the 
metaphysical, it may also be quibbled and juggled 
away. For instance, M. Simon shows, what we 
must all at once admit, that there can be no mo- 
rality without the consciousness of moral free- 
dom. But he must needs give a metaphysical 
demonstration of this, the only effect of which is 
to inspire doubts regarding that which we so 
naturally believe. All the primordial truths 
which are rooted as instinctive creed in the 
human bosom should be let alone. It would be 
absurd to show that the mother ought to love her 
babe. It is not less absurd to show that a man 
ought to have the consciousness of moral free- 
dom; for he possesses that consciousness from an 
impulse as irresistible as the mother’s bosom 
flows forth in affection to her offspring. If 
Pyrrhonism is abroad at this hour among men, it 
is not the Pyrrhonists who are its propagators, 
but the foolish and fanatical believers who are 
so incessantly piling up argument and evidence 
in favour of that which comes of itself to the 
soul of every man. Both in morality and in 
religion what is most real is the moral and reli- 
gious faculties. You admit the reality of these 
by appealing to them. How silly, after this, to 
proceed to the demonstration of their existence! 

An error quite as fatal with which M. Simon is 
chargeable is attempting to prove 
the most apparently unselfish 
selfish motive. If this were 
the selfish cease to be selfish, or why should the 
unselfish remain so? Unless in heroic and noble 
deeds every leaven and lineament, every tinge 
and tone of egoism, were excluded, how sepa- 
rate by so broad a gulf what is good and what is 
evil in the universe? If by subtle analysis, by 
minute and sentching anatomy, you can make 
plain to me that in whatsoever of divinest the 
Spirit of Love and the Spirit of Sacrifice have 
urged the saint and the martyr to do, there is 
the idea, the inspiration of interest, you justify 
the grossest vices and the blackest villanies into 
which I may plunge. If there can be either mora- 
lities of calculation or religions of econ 
the question then between the So God and 
the Son of the Devil comes to be who is the best 
calculator. And may not the Son of the Devil, 
with the eloquence of es be only too suc- 
cessful in confounding the Son of God? Besides, 
from a spiritual philosop hy, an unselfish morality 
inevitably follows; so that M. Simon is incon- 
sisteut with his own philosophical theories, and 
surrenders to the sensationalists the points for 
which they are the most ardent in contending. 

M. Simon’s work is divide d into four books— 
the first on Liberty; the second on Passion: the 
third on the Moral Idea; the fourth on Action. 

The first has chapters on the demonstration of 
liberty; on the principal objections to liberty, 
morally and metaphysically ; 
habit. 

The second has chapters on the 
classification of the passions; on 
the love of humanity; on divine love; on the 
state of a soul governed by the passions. 

The third has chi apters on the oe a of justice: on 
the nature of justice; on the formula of justice. 

The fourth has chapt rs on the division of 
duties, and the proper objects of the judgments 
of conscience; on the ob ligation of respecting in 
ourselves what is right; on the obligation of 
respecting right in others; on the right of God 
over his creatures, and of the duties that result 
therefrom for man; of the happy life. 

All these chapte rs contain matter and matters 
of grave import. Wherein M. Simon tends most 
to feebleness and fallacy is wher n he discourses of 
the passions. In speaking of these he writes 
like one who bad never known ce either sin or 
sorrow was. He talks foolishly as if we could 
reason with passion ; whereas the best way to 
deal with passion is by exciting nobler and yet 
nobler passions for evermore, so that at last the 
soul is carried, like Elijah, on a fire-chariot to 
heaven. We often, in pursuit of perfection, 
walk with bleeding feet over the flinty stones of 
the desert, when on the wings of flame we could 
be borne to the spheres, where the angels dwell 
and where the beatitudes are undying. 
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WE now return to that period of Madame Dude- 
vant’s life which, after the sudden death of her 


father, was spent under the guardianship and 
tutelage of her grandmother. Her mother oc- 
casionally visited them; but, having a divided 
charge in the shape of an illegitimate daughter 
named Caroline, whom Madame Dupin could not 
be prevailed upon to admit into the family, her 
time was divided between Nohant and Paris. 
Toa certain extent the existence of the little 
Aurore was also divided in the same manner. 
Part of each year was spent in Paris and part at 
Nohant, but always under the supervision of her 
grandmother. ‘The phases of society thus alter- | 
nately presented to her youthful mind were 
curious; but she seems to have appreciated them 
all with wonderful accuracy. Take, for instance, 
this life-like sketch of the gossiping old ladies 
an I gentlemen of the Legitimist school of politics, 
who surrounded her grandmother when in Paris. 


It was a society of women rather than men, and, as | 
there was little moral difference between the sexes, 
the men were quite as bad as the silliest old gossips 
there. Every day they brought us one of Talley- 
rand’s ill-natured jokes against his master, or some | 
hackstairs scandal or other. Sometimes the Emperor 
had beaten the Empress; sometimes he had pulled the 
Pope's beard. Then he was afraid, and went about in 


armour. Another day he had gone mad and spat in 
the face of M. Cambacérés. Then his son, delivered | 
from the mother by an operation, had died at the | 


moment of birth, and the little King of Rome was the | 
son of a Parisian baker. Or the forceps had pressed 
upon his brain and he was an incurable idiot; where- 


upon they rubbed their hands, as if the birth of an 
heir to the soldier of fortune was a providential 
punishment to France for having neglected her legiti- 
mate idiots. 


Iiow unchangeable are in reality the manners 
ofa people! Those who know anything of the 
present state of society in the French metropolis | 
will at once understand what we mean when we 
point to these silly inventions of feeble malice, 
and ask whether precisely similar canards are 
not daily manufactured in the very same grade 
of society ? 

Even in the common-places of rural life the 
little Aurore was at no loss for material where- | 
upon to exercise her powers of observation. The 
curate of Saint-Chartier, in the neighbourhood of 
Nohant, was quite a character (a sort of Trulliber 
translated into French), and afforded her no little 
amusement. 

The old curate of Saint-Chartier was an excellent 
man, but totally destitute of religious ideality. 
Although he had a de prefixed to his name, I believe | 
him to have been a peasant by birth, for he had their 
manners and tl ieir language to such a degree that 
when he preached they never lost a single word of his 
sermon ;* which they must inevitably have done had 
bis discourses been a little more evangelical. Some- 
times he would address his flock upon household 
matters : with a freedom full of good- 
fellowships, he would say from the pulpit: ‘* My dear | 
friends, you perceive that I have received from the 
Archbishop an order to have another procession. 
This is all very fine talking of his Grace! He has 
got a fin to carry his Greatness, and a tail of 


fellows to put themselves out of the way in his service ; 


and sometimes, 


CU ich 


but I am an old man, and it - no light job to ar- 
range you in procession. Most of you know noth ing of 
hue or dia. You push each other and tread upon each 


other’s toes 


roing ou 


you crowd together both in going in and 
t of church, and I am obliged to be angry 
and to swear at you; but you don’t attend to me and 
conduct yourselves just like calves in a stable. I am 
quite tired of these processions, which do no good 
either towards your salvation or mine. The weather 
is bad, the roads are spoiled, and if his Grace were | 
obliged to tramp about like us through the mud, with 
i is back, he wouldn't be so fond of cere- 
: good faith, Ihave no desire to put myself 
out of the way about it, and if you take my advice 
you will stay at home. Aye, aye, I hear Father So- 
and-So blaming me, and my servant-girl does not 
agree with me. Very well, let those who like it make 
a procession. You may do as vou please, but I'll not 
budge into the fields you may depend. [ll give you 
a procession round the church, and that will be quite 
enough. So that’s settled. And now let us finish the | 
Mass, which has been a great deal too long already.” 





That the Mass was occasionally too long was 
also the opinion of a fat old lady who regularly 
attended the church. 

& Quelle Messe,” she would say quite loud, 
“the fellow will never have finished! "—* Allez au 
diable,” said the curate in an under tone, and then 
turning to the auditory he would ery, “ Dominus 
vobiscum. + 

At this time 


diable de 


Aurore was in her seventh year. 





* A very poor reason for so believing. The experience of 
most of our readers will doubtle-s supply ins'ances of men of 
birth and education who have either acquired or assume 
the dialect, pronunciation, and manners of the common | 


| people. 


| his presence, 


nce, 





Such education as she then had was from Des. 
chartres, who endeavoured to initiate her into the 
mysteries of the Latin tongue; but he was q 
rough teacher, and one day, when he had thrown 
a dictionary at her head, the young girl refused 
with some spirit to learn from him any more, and 
the matter was permitted to fall through. Upon 
the occasion of Madame Dupin’s next visit to 
Paris, masters were engaged, and a companion 
found in the grand-daughter of one of Madame 
Dupin’s oldest friends, Madame de Farges. This 
little girl, whose name was Pauline de Pontcarré, 
was older and more advanced than Aurore ; in 
fact, she appears to have been what is called an 
accomplished young lady, and was held up to her 
less advanced companion as a model to be imi- 
tated as nearly as possible. Of the masters who 
were engaged in their education some amusing 
scenes are given, especially of thedancing-master, 
a M. Gogault, who came into the room “ like a 
zephyr cutting an entrechat,” and the writing- 
master, M. Lubin, who had a complicated piece 
of machinery for compelling the whole body to 
assume a graceful attitude during the calligraphic 
process. We are very much disposed to agree 
in part with the views which Madame Dudevant 
expresses with regard to this sort of education. 
In effect, all these lessons were only money thrown 
away. They were too superficial to teach us any- 
thing really, and they had only one good result, which 
was to keep us occupied and to give us the habit of 
keeping ourselves employed. But it would have 
been better to have tested our faculties, and then 
have kept us afterwards to some speciality which we 
could have acquired. This way of teaching young 
ladies a little of everything is certainly better than 
teaching them nothing; it is still in fashion, and is 
called giving them the agreeable accomplishments—an 
agreeability, by the way, which the unfortunate 
neighbours who have been condemned to overhear 


| whole days of singing and piano practice will be dis- 
| posed to deny. 


But it seems to me that we are all 
fit for something, and that those who in childhood 


| display an aptitude for everything end by being un- 


fitted for everything ; so that we should select and 
develop the predominant fitness, As for those young 
girls who have no special fitness, it is wrong to 
stupify them with studies which they cannot under- 
stand, and which sometimes render them foolish and 
vain instead of simple and good, as they were ori- 


| ginally. 


This was the winter of 1811, and the Emperor 


| was engaged in making vast preparations for the 


ill-starred Russian expedition. Madame Dudevant 
speaks of the confidence which reigned through- 
out France with respect to the result. No one 


| doubted for a moment that Russia was about 


to be “crumpled up.” Even those who hated 
Napoleon most were speculating upon what 
they should do with the mammoth empire when 
they had conquered it. The officers were even 
ignorant of the severity of the climate whose 
rigours they were about to brave. 

They had so little notion of the climate that I re- 
member an old lady, who wished to give all her furs 
to her nephew, a lieutenant of cavalry; and this 
motherly precaution was held to be quite laughable. 
Young and proud in his pinched and scanty pelisse, 


| he drew his sabre, and said, that that was enough to 


keep a soldier warm in time of war. The good old 
lady told him that he was going into a country of 
eternal snow; but it was April then, and the air was 
warm. Young people , and the French especially, be- 
lieve that there is no December for them, and this 
proud young man must have regretted more than onc 
during the fatal retreat the furs of his good old aunt. 
As all the world knows, Napoleon set out for 
Russia in May. The summer passed over, and 
by the end of autumn came the terrible news of 
the burning of Moscow and the French legions in 
full retreat. ‘The consternation which pervaded 
France when these facts became known can only 
be compared to the shock of suddenly awaking 
from a pleasant dream to the knowledge of some 
imminent and terrible danger. For fifteen days 
after the first intelligence of disaster no news 
came of Napoleon and the army. “That a mass 
of 300,000 men, that Napoleon, the man who 
filled the universe with his name and Europe with 
should have disappeared like a 
traveller buried in the snow, whose corpse is never 


, even heard of more, appeared to me most strange 


and incomprehensible.” The nation was in truth at 
the very lowest point of despair, and no wonder; 


| but when, about the end of December, it became 


known that Napoleon was once more in Paris, 

such was the confidence in the man, such the 

magic influence of his name, that immediately 

they took heart again, and « believed all to be 

saved, all repaired.” But the army was irreyo- 
cably lost. 
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This was the turning-point of Napoleon’s 
wer. The year opened with the formidable 


coalition between Russia and Prussia, against the 


tottering giant who was so shaken by the terrible | 
‘Tis true the | 
giant was not to beconquered without a struggle. | 


results of the Rnssian campaign. 


‘At first it seemed as if his old fortune had not 
deserted him. lLutzen, Bautzen, and Dresden, 
attested some vigour yet in his arm; but the tide 
was of short duration, and from the defeat of 
Leipsic to the supreme reverse of Waterloo, the 
career of Napoleon was an avalanche of mis- 
fortune. When Talleyrand heard of Leipsic, he 
said, “’ Tis the beginning of the end.” 

And the end was indeed nigh, for by next 
spring the Emperor was at Elba and the Allies 
in Paris. A letter, quoted by Madame Dude- 
vant as having been written to her grandmother 
by one of her Parisian friends, gives a curious 
indication of the voice which the French them- 
selves had in the restoration of the legitimate 
race :— 

The Allies have entered Paris. They have done no 
harm, and there has been no pillage. It is said that 
the Emperor Alexander will give us for a King the 
brother of Louis XVI., him that has been living in 
England, but whose name I quite forget. 


This letter was from a Legitimist; and Madame 
Dupin’s answer is no less characteristic :— 

It must be the one who was called Monsieur. He 
was a very bad man. As for the Comte d’Artois, he 
was a detestable scapegrace. Well, we have got our 
cousins on the throne at last; but we have no great 
reason to be proud of them. 


This feeling of indifference, if not of contempt, 
does not appear to have lastedlong. The French 
are a volatile people, and change from phase to 
phase of sentiment with wonderful rapidity. 
Napoleon was now “the tyrant and the Cor- 
sican,” while the Emperor Alexander was “ the 
great legislator, the philosopher of modern times, 
the new Frederick the Great.” Little Aurore 
never saw him in person; but, after examining 
his portrait with great attention, is unwilling to 
admit that that “heavy head, soft face, false 
look, and stupid smile” could bear comparison 
with the noble features of ier Emperor. Not 
many weeks afterwards Napoleon was again in 
Paris; but Madame Dudevant has passed over the 
details of that event, as also of all that succeeded 
up to the second restoration of the Bourbons, as 
if she held it to be rather dangerous ground. 
Under the circumstances, we cannot blame her 
reticence. One tribute, indeed, is paid to the 
soldiers of Napoleon, which is so noble, if true, 
that we cannot avoid the temptation of extract- 
ing it:— 

The sight of the continual passage of that army 
through our valley was most imposing. The weather 
was bright and warm. Every road was covered with 
those noble phalanxes, which defiled in good order, 
and in solemn silence. "Twas the last time that we 
saw those splendid uniforms, so nobly carried, so worn 
by victory, as has since been aptly said—those bronzed 
faces, thos: soldiers so terrible in war, so gentle, so 
humane, and so well disciplined in peace. There was 
not a single act of plunder or brutality to reproach 
them with. I never saw among them a drunken 
man, although wine was cheap with us, and the 
peasant was prodigal] towards the soldier. At all 
hours my mother and myself could walk abroad as 
usual, without the slightest danger of insult. 


Not many armies have existed to whom this 
tribute could be justly paid. 

Meanwhile, the education of Aurore was pro- 
ceeding in the usual course. Madame Dupin, 
senior (a lady, as we know, of the old school), 


was anxious that her heiress should write well, | 


and so set her upon writing themes and deserip- 
tions from nature. These were very much to 
the taste of the old lady, who could see no im- 
propriety in making the moon plough the clouds 
seated in a silver boat; but when one of these “ de- 
scriptions” was sent to Madame Dupin the 
younger, in proof of her daughter’s progress, she 
returned for answer—“ Your fine phrases have 
made me laugh heartily, I hope you don’t talk 
like that.” It seems, however, that the spirit of 
romance had already inspired her, for even then 


she amused herself with the composition of an end- | 


less mental fiction, in which all the personages 
with whom she met, whether in daily life or in 
her reading, were interwoven. 

We pass over an account of her first com- 
munion, and come at once to that epoch in the 
life of every well bred Frenchwoman the entry into 
the convent. The institution chosen by Madame 
Dupin, senior, was a community of English Au- 
gustines, whose walls had given refuge to the 





| unfortunate Henrietta, wife of Charles I., and 
had also received Madame Dupin herself during 
the revolution, as has been already recorded. 
The Superior at that time was a certain Madame 
Canning, of whom we have rather a piquante 
description. 

She was a very large woman, of between fifty and 
sixty vears of age, still handsome, though her weighty 
proportions contrasted with a somewhat narrow mind. 


She boasted, with reason, that she was a woman of 


the world ; her manners were lofty, her conversation 
easy, in spite of her imperfect accent, and there was 
more of irony and vanity in her eye than of devotion 

| and holiness. . . . . She has since died in the 
odour of sanctity; but I think that the veneration 
paid to her was principally due to her dress and to 
her magnificent air. 


The following description of the interior 
economy of the convent is not without in- 
terest :— 


The cells of the nuns were exquisitely neat, and 
filled with those knicknacks which an affected de- 
votion patiently cuts out, frames, paints, and decorates 
with ribbons. In every corner the vine and the jas- 

| mine concealed the decay of the walls. Cocks sang 
at midnight as in the country. The bell rang with a 
silvery sound, like a feminine voice; in every passage 

| a niche, prettily cut into the wall, contained a plump 
and affected Madonna of the seventeenth century ; 
in the work-room, fine English engravings displayed 
the chivalrous head of Charles I. at every period of 
his life, and the heads of every member of the royal 
family. Even to a little lamp which flickered during 
the night in the cloister, and to heavy doors which 
every evening were closed at the entries of the corri- 
dors with a solemn sound and a mournful grating of 
bolts, everything had a certain charm of mystic 
poetry to which, sooner or later, I became very 
sensible. 

In the holy keeping of this religious seminary 
we leave Madame Dudevant for the present. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Nov. 28. 

Tue Exhibition is closing, but with less éc/at than it 
merits ; the riches, beauty, and quality of the various 
productions of art, skill, and industry of every 
kind, here brought together, doubtless exceed any- 
thing ever before collected under one roof. One 
| general opinion seems to prevail in the difference be- 
tween the contributions of France and those of 
England—namely, that the superiority of the former 
lay in articles of elegance, luxury, and taste—to 
which, en passant, they were too much confined; and 
those of England excelled above all in their practical 
utility: the first being only within the reach of the 
fortunate children of opulence, while the latter were 
articles of commodity required to supply the wants of 
all ranks. A writer on the subject, in one of the 
leading journals—after minutely pointing out this 
difference, and maintaining the superior value of 
English manufactures for society at large—exclaims, 
“ Voila UVhistoire des deux nations !”—— The best 
commentary that has ever been made upon the in- 
jurious restrictions which exist upon international 
trade is supplied by the cheap department of the 
Exhibition. 

The literary feast I am expected to provide for the 
| readers of the Critic is this week rather meagre, faut 
d'alimens. The fact of it is that, as the jour de lan 
approaches, people think of nothing but the presents 
they will have to make, and button up their pockets 
at the bare idea of buying a book. Publishers act 
accordingly, and reserve what treasures they mav 
have in store until the new vear, and its invariable 
accompaniment of étrennes, have gone by. Early in 
January we are promised the thirteenth volume of 
Thiers’s History, and other literary bonnes bouches. 
Just now archeological literature is all the vogue. 
Some unpublished fragments of Montaigne—among 
others, one giving his opinion on Cesar and his 
Commentaries—have been printed by a bibliophilic 
physician; but only 100 copies have been printed, 
and to obtain one requires an amount of negotiation 
and bribery, which reminds one of an English elec- 
tion. However, I do not yet despair of being suc- 
cessful in my efforts to obtain one. An enterprising 
bookseller is publishing very nicely got up editions 
of the old poets, prose writers, historians, &c., who 
illustrated France in the middle ages. The collec- 
tion, although not yet complete, is called “* Le Trésor 
des Piéces Rares et Curieuses.” A further notice of this 
interesting publication I reserve for a future day. 





| M. Nestor Roqueplan, the ex-director of the Grand 
Opera, has published, under the taking title of Les 
| Coulisses de l’ Opéra, a little book which has had a 


large sale, its purchasers imagining that the fallen 
monarch would commit indiscretions by the bushel, 
and “reveal. the secrets of the prison-house.” 
Amere déception. Entertaining and even piquant 
anecdotes there are in the volume, but where ten 
were expected the ex-dictator scarcely gives us one. 
One of these, however, in particular, is by itself worth 
a volume. In substance it is as follows :—‘* Napoleon 
| (the First) seldom went to the Grand Opéra, but one 





of his visits to the Académie Impérial caused a coup 
état, which is yet remembered in operatic annals, 
and which created great sensation throughout Paris 
at the time. Sa Majesté, during the course of the 
performance, was observed to knit his brows and give 
other marks of dissatisfaction, and finally withdrew 
before the close of the representation. He had no 
sooner reached the Tuileries, than the director was 
summoned before him, and the Emperor sternly in- 
quired how he ventured to treat the public with so 
much contempt as to venture to produce before them 
a set of figurantes whose figures, instead of attracting 
an audience, were calculated to put them to flight. 
The trembling director was then informed that such 
a state of things must change, and that, if in a week’s 


time the stage was not filled with young and 
good-looking figurantes, the director would read 
his dismissal in next morning’s Moniteur. The 


director, in a state of bewilderment more easy to 
imagine than describe, applied to the Minister 
of State; but sterile sympathy was all he could offer, 
The director was fairly non-plussed. He was even 
meditating suicide, when the thought struck him that 
he had better have the opinion of Fouché, Minister of 
Police. Having heard the exposition of his difficulty, 
the great Fouché exclaimed in his abrupt manner— 
Aux grands maux les grands remédes; and, sitting 
down at his desk, he hastily penned a few lines, 
signed and stamped them with his seal of offiee. 
“There,” he added, handing the paper to the bewil- 
dered director, ‘‘ take this, which invests you with full 
powers from me. Now, your best plan is to proceed 
to certain establishments in the vicinit y of the Palais 
Royal, which, as you are aware, are placed under my 
especial patronage. By virtue of this mamdate the 
fair inmates will be produced for your inspection. 
Take all that you think can suit your purpose; and in 
eight days’ time, no doubt, they can be drilled suffi- 
ciently to replace your superseded figurantes.’’ This 
advice was followed ; but the incident soon became 
known, and the first night ces dames made their 
appearance on the stage a regular scene took place in 


the house, many of their former clients, being among 
the audience, recognising them and calling out their 
names. The moral part of the public were of course 
greatly shocked, but in a little time soon became 
reconciled to the innovation, and the theatrical career 
of these ex-votaries of Venus Pandemos lasted until 
the Restoration, when M. Roqueplan assures us Eng- 
lish mi/ors, Russian Counts, andGerman Barons made 


great havoc in their ranks; and many of the frail fair 
ones, he asserts, accompanied their victors across the 
Channel and across the Rhine as their wedded wives— 
“ Ces étrangers sont st bizarres !” 

A French paper, in an article on the press, gives 
some interesting details touching one branch of the 
revenue of French newspapers—i. e. the advertise- 
ments. Before 1828 (says the writer) such a thing as 
an advertisement was unknown ina French paper, 
and for more than eight years afterwards they cannot 
be said to have derived any profit from them. Till 
then the high price of newspapers rendered them a 
luxury only within the reach of a limited number of 
purses; their subscribers, as a consequence, were but 
few ; and the publicity which commerce and industry 
require in an advertising medium was necessarily 
circumscribed. At length a better state of things was 
established, about 1836, by what the writer calls the 
“invention” of papers at 40 francs per annum. The 
diminution in the price led to an increase in the 
number of subscribers, greater publicity was obtained, 
and as a consequence advertisements flourished. The 
development this extension of the advertising system 
gave to the press in Paris may be judged of from the 
returns of the number of stamps issued :— 

28,000,000 
{2,000,000 


In 1828 it was only 


1836 it rose to 


op 1843 ys n 61,000,000 
», 1844 od ,, 62,000,000 
1845 .. 4, 65,000,000 


1846 a pe 80,000,000 


reflections on the course 
which journals ought to have pursued, which are, 
unfortunately, but too true. 

The influence which journals had acquired imposed on 
their proprietors great sacrifices. They would have been 
acting a part worthy their high mission had they employed 
that influence in enlightening and moralising the multitude 
of new readers which they had had the good fortune to 
obtain Addressing an audience unlimited in numbers, 
journalism might have become, as it were, one of the instru- 
ments, and the most active instrument perhaps, of public 
education, not for but for adults. It might have 
been for the latter what the primary schools had been for 
the former. Unfortunately, it so happened that journalists 
di@ not recognise the obligations imposed upon it by in- 
creasing prosperity. ‘ Instead of leading, they 
followed, public opinion ; instead of awakening a sound moral 
sense, they excited industrial covetousness; and themselves 
gave an example of mercantile greediness hitherto unknown. 
Not only did they abdicate their natural and legitimate 
authority, but they corrupted the public taste as much as 
they allowed themselves to be corrupted by their thirst for 
lucre, and the novelists of the feuilleton gave the example of 
the most scandalous intellectual stock-jobbing. 

Your readers cannot but see how exactly some of 
these remarks apply to the course a portion of the 
London daily press 1s pursuing—especially that great 
organ of public opinion, whose popularity must, in- 
dependent of the admirable talent of its writers, be 


ascribed to its pandering to the instincts of the mul- 
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titude, be they right or wrong, at the expense of | return to Paris with Guitré. He proceeds to the 


truth and consistency—a course productive of com- 
mercial prosperity, but of most questionable morality. 
How beautifully has Euripides lashed this unprin- 
cipled conduct, which it would appear was as common | 
in the ayooa at Athens 2500 years ago, as in Print- 
ing-house-square at the present day :— 

"Axdeuorroy Sumy orton’ cro dnunyooaus 
und? yiwwrnoird tun 


Znrovre Timas® | 
as if 
IAG 


O1 vous Qirous ov Poovrigers 
ro 


v 
Hy roiei WorAois wees yaoi AtynTe Ti. 
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But to redeem the Times from the errors of its ways, 
even Euripides y perdrait son 

On a former occasion | laid before your readers a 
few of the “ curiosities of advertisement” to be met 
with in Paris; but the following gem is a sufficient 
apology for reverting to the subject. One of the large 
drapers’ shops in Paris has a ‘‘card” extensively dis- 
tributed over the capital; on one side, on a golden 
ground, is a representation of St. Augustine, in his 
episcopal robes; on the other side was printed the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

SAINT AUGUSTINE 
was born at Tagastum, a little town in Africa, on the 13th of 
November 354; he died at Hippona, the 28th of the month 
of August 430, while it was being besieged by the Vandals. 
PRAYER. 

Having placed ourselves under the protection of this Great 
SAINT, we take the liberty, ladies, of placing ourselves under 
yours, and offer up to you our most fervent prayers; con- 
tinue assiduously to visit our warehouses; th which 
presides over our establishment is the result of your patron- 
age; all our efforts tend to meet your approbation. May 
our wishes be vouchsafed. Amen. 


“6 prec? 
grec. 


taste 





This truly Parisian mode of comprehending the 
“ intercession of saints,” I have not seen with my own 
eyes, but find it in a clerical journal, which, as in 
luty bound, is very indignant at this unceremonious 
treatment of one of the Fathers of the Church. But 
no one who is acquainted with the state of irreligion 
in France will wonder 


Avec quelle irréverence 
Parle des Dieux ce maraud. 

Since I last had the honour of addressing you, the 
theatres here have been very busy—the principal 
event being the production, at the Francais, of La 
Joconde, by Messrs. Regnier and Paul Foucher. The 
affiche: calls this piece a comedy; but it has no more 
claim to that appellation than the Morning Herald 
has to wit, or Mr. Urquhart to eloquence. It is, in 
fact, a drama, and a drama of the most sombre hue, 
as you will see from the following outline of the 
plot :—La Joconde is a young girl—Mlle Louise de 
Claviéres—who, some seven years before the raising 
of the curtain, has, by the death of her mother, and 
the absence of her brother, an officer in thenavy, sup- 
posed to have perished at sea, is left alone in the 
world, without any protection against the fatal gifts 
of youth and beauty. She becomes the mistress of a 
petty German prince, with whom she travels over 
Europe, and in whose company she is constantly seen, 
her striking resemblance with Leonardo da Vinci’s 
well-known picture obtaining for her the surname of | 
“La Joconde.” Necessity, however, has alone driven 
her to accept the life of splendid ignominy she is 
leading; and at Florence an attaché of the French 
embassy, M. de Guitré, inspires her with one of those 
irresistible passions upon which so many French 
dramas have been founded. She abandons her 
Teutonic patron, and leaves Florence with Guitré, 
then labouring under the smart of disappointed love. 
He contrasts the pure and lofty mind of La Joconde 
with, as he conceives, the mercenary conduct of his 
inamorata, who has, without one word of explanation, 
broken her promises to him, and wedded, for the sake 
of mere wealth, a rich old nobleman—M. de Fontenac 
—who represents France somewhere or other on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and whom she accompanies 
to his post. Partly from affection and esteem for the 
noble character of Joconde, partly from a feeling of 
spite against his former love, Guitré marries the 
courtesan ; but, comprehending that, from the notoriety 
of his wife’s former life, society is closed against her, 
he resolves to share her isolation, and withdraws with 
her to his modest chateau in Normandy, where, at the 
time the piece commences, he has been living with 
her in strict retirement, and as happy as a man of 
active habits can possibly be when condemned to 
absolute inaction. Louise urges him to resume his 
political duties; but he steadily resists all her en- 
treaties, when the unexpected appearance of three 
personages suddenly brings about a great change. 
They area M. Demoutier, an unscrupulous political 
intriguer, an old school-fellow of Guitré’s, whom the 
minister has deputed to find out his whereabouts, 
and induce him to accept a diplomatic post, for 
which his special studies fit him in an eminent degree. 
At an inn, within a very short distance of Guitré’s 
chateau, he meets with the brother of Louise, who is 
quite ignorant of his sister's degradation, and Mme. 
de Fontenac, Guitré’s former flame, who, having be- 
come a widow, has returned to France, to bestow 
upon her first admirer her hand and fortune. Demou- 
tier, by a series of coincidences such as authors gene- 





| chateau, but Guitré staunchly refuses, until the 


| arrival of his wife’s brother, when he at length ac- 


cepts. The rest of the piece it is difficult to analyse 
closely ; it will suffice, however, to say, that, in hear- 
ing that Mme. de Fontenac has returned to Paris, 


| prompted by jealousy, lest at her aspect her husband’s 


| same 


rally resort to, discovers all this; but, to conciliate ! 


Mme. de Fontenac, whose connexions give her great 
influence, he acquaints her with his errand, and, care- 
fully concealing the fact of his marriage, promises to 





| of Heine’s “ Reisebilder ” contains the concluding | for wantonness, recalled ancient doubts, pored over 


former passion for her should return—Joconde hurries 
after him. After a terrible and most affecting scene 
with her husband, she is recognised as ‘“‘ La Joconde” 
by a former member of the Legation at Florence in 
the days of her shame; in his ignorance of all that 
has followed, he communicates his discovery, with 
full particulars of the life of ‘ La Joconde,” to her 
brother, and even points her out to him as she is en- 
tering the room. He is horrified at recognising his 
sister, and demands immediate satisfaction for the 
insult; but her husband takes up the quarrel, and a 
duel ensues, in which no serious injury is inflicted, and 
the indiscreet diplomat generously avows himself to 
be deceived by an extraordinary resemblance; at the 
same time, he has a letter conveyed to her, in which 
he informs her that, unless she obtains her brother’s 
consent to her marriage, which was performed before 
a French Consul abroad, it is not strictly legal. <A 
harrowing scene then takes place between the brother 
and sister. He comes in, overjoyed at his sister's 
reputation being cleared of the stain upon it, when 
she hands him the letter she has just received, and, 
dropping on her knees before him, owns that she has 
not been calumniated. His indignation, and her re- 
pentance, are most touchingly rendered; and few, 
indeed, among the audience were left unmoved on 
witnessing it. The piece ends unsatisfactorily—a re- 
conciliation takes place between all the parties, and 
the past is to be buried in oblivion; but poor Louise 
is left with the indelible stain which is the source of 
all her unhappiness. The piece is most admirably 
acted. Mme. Plessy acted Joconde charmingly, and 
her beauty was pronounced, by many spectators, fully 
to account for Guitré’s folly in destroying his career 
to unite her destiny to hisown. Regnier, in the dis- 
agreeable part of Demoutier, was perfect; and M. 
3rossant as the brother, and Mlle. Fix as Mme. de 
Fontenac, and M. Geoffrey as the husband, are all 
entitled to commendation for the efficiency with which 
they sustained their respective characters. 

At the Grand Opera, Verdi’s last work, the Vépres 
Siciliennes, continues its career, wearying everybody, 
but still drawing considerable houses. The Trovatore 
of the same composer is more successful at the 
Italian Opera, where Mario has appeared in the 
character with immense success—a_ success 
to be regretted by all lovers of music, as it must 
inevitably lead to the permanent injury of the only 
tenor voice of the first quality M. Verdi and his 
imitators of the nouvelle école had left us. Without at 
all joining in the absurd and senseless clamour raised 
by some of your contemporaries against the talents of 
Verdi, which none but mere pretenders to musical 
knowledge can deny, it must be admitted that voca- 
lists accomplished in the refinement and delicacy of 
the old Italian school are thrown away in the execu- 
tion of his work. It is like putting a racer to do duty 
for one of Barclay’s dray-horses—all honour to the 
strength and other merits of the latter in their way 
nevertheless. Chacun son genre! 

The musical world of Paris has been kept active 
lately by the organisation of monster concerts at the 
Exhibition Palace in the Champs Elysées. The 
executants consisted of twelve hundred and fifty per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental ; excepting that 
which took place on Sunday last, when the Emperor 
and the King of Sardinia were present, and the 
number was increased to 4500. The conductors were 
the first musicians in France, and the most elaborate 
care was bestowed upon the rehearsals ; but, notwith- 
standing the immense volume of sound, which always 


tells so powerfully in national airs and other popular 
compositions, the scheme turned out a failure. The 
ill-adaptation of the building for musical purposes 
rendered, in some of the more remote seats, the music 
strangely ineffective; and in others the echo was so 
surprisingly strong as to turn the best known airs into 
a perfect mass of confusion. Strang» that this draw- 


back shonld have escaped the directors at the rehear- 
sals; but so it was. The first concert was attended 
by a numerous auditory; but the remainder were 
scarcely patronised, with the exception of that on the 
oceasion of the Kingof Sardinia’s visit, when curiosity 
(and, perhaps, also the fact of the day being Sunday !) 
attracted a very large assemblage. The increase of 
executants on that day had the most unfortunate 
effect—it could only be compared to two gigantic 
orchestras playing against each other—the result 
beiag a charivari most indescribably discordant, with 
a strong dash of the grotesque. 
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Pictures of Trevel. Translated from the German 
of H. Herve by Cnartes G. LELAnp. Phila- 
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Tue second number of this excellent translation 





| fragment of the Hartz Journey, the wild and 
| wonderful series of poems upon the North Sea, 
| the sketch of the Island of Norderney, and a 
collection of fragments entitled “ Ideas, Book Le 
Grand.” In translating the poems ou the North 
Sea, Mr. Leland declares that he has not ventured 
to hope that he has succeeded in giving, in all 
respects, a perfect version of that extraordinary 
series, and craves the leniency of those who are 
familiar with the originals. We quote a picture 
of “ Night on the Sea-shore,” to prove how little 
this plea is needed :— 
Starless and cold is the Night, 
The wild sea foams ; 
And over the sea, flat on his face, 
Lies the monstrous, terrible North-wind, 
Sighing and sinking his voice as in secret, 
Like an old grumbler, for once in good humour. 
Unto the ocean he talks, 
And he tells her wonderful stories— 
Giant legends, murderous-humoured, 
Very old sagas of Norway; 
And midst them, far sounding, he howls while laughing 
Sorcery songs from the Edda— 
Grey old Runie sayings— 
So darkly-stirring and magic-inspiring, 
That the snow-white sea-children 
High are springing and shouting, 
Drunk with wanton joy. 

In “The Storm,” Heine’s muse is in one of her 
wilder moods, and produces a sterner and more 
terrible picture : 

Loud rages the storm, 

And he whips the waves, 

And the waters, rage-foaming and leaping, 

Tower on high, and with life there comes rolling 

The snow-white water mountains, 

And the vessel ascends them, 

Earnest striving; 

Then quickly it darts adown, 

In jet-biack, wide opening wat'ry abysses. 

Oh sea! 

Mother of Beauty, born of the foam-billow! 

Great mother of all love! be propitious! 

There flutters, corpse foreboding, 

Around us the spectre-like sea-gull, 

And whets his sharp bill on the topmast, 

And yearns with hunger lust for the life-blood 

Of him who sounded the praise of thy daughter, 

And whom thy grandson, the little rogue, 

Chose for a plaything. 

In vain my entreaties and tears! 

My pleadings are lost in the terrible storm, 

Mid war-cries of north-winds ; 

There’s a roaring and whistling, a crackling and 
howling, 

Like a madhouse of noises ! 

And amid them I hear distinctly 

Sweet enticing harp-tones, 

Melody mad with desire, 

Spirit-melting and spirit-rending, 

Well I remember the voices, 


Far on the rocky coast of Scotland, 
Where the old grey castle towers 

Over the wild-breaking sea, 

In a lofty arched window, 

There stands a love-sick dame, 

Clear as crystal, and marble pale, 

And she plays the harp and sings ; 
Through her locks the wind is waving, 
And bears her gloomy song 

Over the broad, white, storm-rolling sea. 

The sketch of the Island of Norderney and its 
pristine inhabitants of North-Sea fishermen and 
their families is full of yraphic touches and bits 
of humorous and profound analysis. Though 
“poor as crows,” the natives have the love of 
home which is almost an instinct of poverty. 

Maritime life has for these men an indescribable 
attraction, and yet I believe that they are happiest 
when at home. Though they may have arrived in 
their ships at those southern lands, where the sun 
shines brighter, and the moon glows with more ro- 
mance, still all the flowers there do not calm their 
hearts, and in the perfumed home of Spring they still 
long for their sand island, for their little huts, and for 
the blazing hearth, where their loved ones, well pro- 
tected in woollen jackets, crouch drinking a tea which 
differs from sea-water only in name, and gabble a 
jargon of which the real marvel is that they can 
understand it themselves. 

This contentedness with home is, according to 
Heine, attributable rather to custom than to any 
inner mystical sentiment of love. 


The Romish Church in the Middle Ages seemed to 
have desired to bring about a similar condition in 
the corporate members of all Europe, and conse- 
quently took under its protection every attribute of 
life, every power and development —in short, the 
entire physical and moral man. It cannot be denied 
| that much tranquil happiness was thereby effected, 
that life bloomed more warmly and irly, and that art 

calmly developed itself, unfolded that splendour at 

which we are even yet amazed, and which, with all 
| our dashing science, we cannot imitate. But the soul 
hath its eternal rights, it will not be darkened by 
| statutes, nor lullabied by the music of bells—it broke 
from its prison, shattering the iron leading-strings by 
| which Mother Church trained it along—it rushed in 
| a delirium of joyous liberty over the whole earth, 
| climbed the highest mountain-peaks, sang and shouted 
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— 
the wonders of the day, 

night. We know not as ‘yet the number of the stars, 
we have not yet solved the enigmas of the marvels 
of the day, the ancient doubts have grown mighty in 
our souls—are we hi ippier than we were before ? 
We know that this question, as far as the multitude 
are concerned, cannot be lightly assented to; but we 
know also that the happiness which we owe to a lie 
is no true happiness, and that we, in the few an d far 
between moments of a god-like condition, experience 
higher dignity of soul and more h: ap piness the un in 
the long, ouwart ‘dy 
of a coal-burne 








Heine is an ardent admirer of the 
leon, whose spirit, he says, 
which we learn by weary analytical reflection 
and long deduction of consequences, and com- 
prehended it in one and the same moment.” 
Such was undoubtedly the leading feature in 
Napoleon’s character ; but it needs the imperfect 
moral perceptions which dim the intellectual 
lustre of Heine himself to appreciate as a merit 
that he was able to “ cajole the spirit of the age 
into never abusing him, and being ever profitable 
to him.” 

We conclude with an extract expressive of 


Great Napo- 


Heine’s opinion respecting the treatment of 
Napoleon by the English :— 

The Emperor is dead. On a waste island in the 
Indian Sea lies his lonely grave, and he for whom the 
world was too narrow lies silently under a little 


hillock, where five weeping willows hang their green 
heads, and a gentle little brook, murmuring sorrow- 
fully, ripples by. There is no inseription on his 
tomb; but Clio, with unerring pen, has written 
thereon invisible words, which = resound, like 
spirit-tones, through thousan ls of years. Britannia! 
the sea is thine. “But the sea h: th not water enough 
to wash away the shame with which the death of th it 
Mighty One hath covered thee. Not thy windy Sir 
Hudson—no, thou thyself wert the Sicilian br vO 
with whom perjured kings bargained, that the Vv Inight 














vegetating life of the gloomy faith | 


‘saw through that | 





and counted the stars by | Pius IX. No ‘ane novelty in Turin hi is given me 
so much pleasure as that which, I was glad to find, 


was emanating, and is still in progress of accomplish 
| ment, from his pen—a “ History of Italy from 181 
to the present time.” The first volume, 
vet 


of events and characters, 


| depth and largeness of views on the great hi 


subjects considered distinguish the 


the life and mind of Italian 
of A 1e century, are thus estimated by Farini:— 
‘Those p hilos¢ )] 
pe anus from France into 
economists and juri: the 
Alfieri, had begun to awaken the 








Italy ; 
Muses of 


spiriti, 
desire for a 


the only one 
published, has those qualities of vigorous con- 
ciseness, with slightly-sketched but vivid descriptions 
that must be owned as the 
merits of the author’s previous work ; but still more 
storic 
present. The 
moral and political influences which have acted on 
races since the opening 


doctrines which had already 
the labours of 
Parini and 
refor- 





| the . Holy See and the Court of Sardinia from 1000 to 
1854,” by the advocate P. Boggio—full of in- 
- | teresting information, drawn 7 archives and his- 
{| torians of past centuries, with many passages of 
eloquence, and general freedom and buoyancy of style. 
His theory—which, while much may be argued in its 
support, appears to me absolutely impracticable in a 
country of ancient institutions, except at the cost of 
uprooting revolution—is thus stated : 

‘The inevitable consequence of the toleration 
sanctioned by the Piedmontese constitution, and 
speedily enlarged by the opinion of all the enlightened 
s | vortion of socie ty, is an absolute se paration of Church 
and State. If the sanctuary of individual conscience 
ought to be sacred and inviolable—if religious opinions 
ought to be impersecutable—if the quality of worship 
— tu be without effect on the exercise of civil and 

olitical ri ghts—logic al n ecessity re quire 3 that the 


| mation of Governments, and the disposition to specu- faic authority and religious authority should be inde- 
late upon the modes most suitable for Government to | pendent of each other. That sep: aration should 
adopt, when France, raised to revolution, descended | import—for the Church, liberty of instruction, of elec- 
upon Italy. The hopes awakened by the victories of | tion, possession, and adminis tration; for the State, 
but their traces and memo-| civil regulation of matrimony, exoneration from 


Napoleon were deluded, 
nained. Judicial institutions w 





ries ren 


not only were the last relies of feudalism exting guished, 
the attainment of 


bat the people were consoled by 

civil equality ; the privileges of the nobility an 
ecclestastic al class were abolished; public education 
was restored and enlarged, — etery spirit re- 





[he blood shed s 

Ww vars by Italians restored, 
cause 

the 
te not to 


awk — ned, indus ay revives 
piously in the Napole onic 
instead of weakening, their country, be 
the desire of shedding that blood for 
of liberty. On this account I hesita 


re ameliorated ; 


it created 
acquisition 
attirm 


é —_ nses of worship, independence from all ecclesias- 

ical interference.” 

The wealth of the Piedmontese Church is here 
1} stated at 15 million francs; that of the country, 
in native produce (as grains, fruits, wine, pastures), 
161,177,162, to which must be added about 7 millions 
) | for the pro luce of mines and qué arries. I find, how- 
ever, in the re port of the Committee on the P roject of 
Law for the Suppression of Monastic Bodies, the 
total 13,189,406 francs given as the revenues of this 
Church, out of which nearly 2 millions pertain to 








that, for preparing the national destinies of Italy, the | the island of Sardinia, and 2,282,851 to religious com- 
a ” . * aewie pros ° , aaa . 
wars of Napoleon availed more than would have | munities. rhe picture drawn by Boggio of the 


availed 50 years of peace and elegance, of Leopoldine 


caresses, 
| The 
gent review on the progress of 
Italy during the period contemplated :— 

rhe peace from 1748 to 1789 had 
tual cultivation to extend, the studies of 
dence and political economy to revive, 


and Josephine reforms.” 





following is an abstract of a just and intelli- 
letters and arts in 


allowed intellec- 
jurispru- 
with others 


medieval ecclesiastical system, its power and grandeur, 
in these states, is curious. Signally displayed towards 
the Princes of Savoy was the favour of the Holy See 
in olden times, and hence an extraordinary develo = 
ment of sacerdotal privileges, monastic institutions, 
and exceptional jurisdiction in these states. 

Before the limitations to these jurisdictions by con- 
(of which not less than twenty-one have 
between 


cordats 


revenge on the man of the people that which the | now restored. Filangeri and Pagani at Naples, | been ratitied, in little more than a century, 
people had once inflicted on one of themselves. And | Beecaria and Verri at Milan, Tiraboschi, Denina, | Sardinia and Rome), each Bishop had his judicial 
ea thy guest and had seated econ by thy | and Giannone continued, as historians, the work | court, with ushers, servitors, &c., prisons, jailors, 
hearth. U atil the latest times the boys of France | begun by Muratori. Comedy was restored by Gol- powers of arrest and punishment. The rights of 
will sing and tell of the terrible hosp italit y of the | doni: music bv Paesiello and Cimarosa. But this | asylum had become so exaggerated, that extensive 
Be lerophon ; and when those songs of mockery and | was not sufficient to prepare for greater trials. | territories declared ecclesiastical feuds were abso- 
tears resound across the Strait, there will be a blush | Towards the close of the century appeared Parini, | lutely inviolable; thus affording shelter for miles 
n the cheek of « every honourable Briton. the poet of civil life, who, by castigating the vices of | around populous cities, where malefactors could 
How much depends upon the point of view ! | the aristocracy, deserved well of his country ; also, | remain secure against the arm of the law ! “Who 
We regarded Napoleon as a great criminal, an | Alfieri, who endeavoured to school minds to fortitude, | will be > surprised “(this author asks) that the + verity 
invader of social laws, a disturber of the world. | !*tters to virility, Italy to independence. | A stern | of monastic and liturgical discip line should be tem- 
Dae wa wedens atelct< “waiiden wwa <eccee cc ‘| censor of his country’s faults was Baretti; but in pered i in sign of deference and confidence tow: ards our 
erhaps we were right; perhaps we were wrong. | ~,:.: e : me . oy ad y Si 
5: | criticism we neither obtained then, nor have since | princes, when it be remembered that Eugene of Savoy 


— right or wrong, it would have been absurd 
if we had ext tend d to him either hospits lity or 
ny other be ‘nefit from those laws which he (from 
our point of view) had spent his life in atte mpting | 
to overthrow. 





ITALY. 





(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
nued from page 539 ? 
rue earlier years of the present century in Italy had 
able historians in Botta and Colletta, both distin- 
guished by manly simplicity and prt og latter | 
justly characterised, in a late arti of the Presse, 
“the Tacitus to the Tiberiuses of N aples.” Their | 
successors have worthily sustained the reputatiou of | 
historic literature here, though, as perfectly natural, 
the events they h ave a, ud to recor are conimented on 
with the warm th = coloured by ] 
periences, rather t ilm reflection 
partial historian 
whose “ Memoi 
published he 
Revolutions 


(Conti 











versonal ex- 
of the im 
lately deceased, 
known in England, 
his last volume, “On the 
Italy in 1847-8-9 "—full 


or 
c 





; I whe Pepe, 
I believe, are | 


, al 





irs of 












of military erspersed with vivid descrip- 
tions, pertica f the movements in Milan, 
Venice, and Rome; remarkable for the honest, soldier- 
like simplic ity of the sturdy patriot, stro imbued 
with republicanism, who cares not one iota for lite- 
rary reputatio n or graces of style, but only desires to 
leave on record his test his cou try’s glory— 
his protest a; t ss. Gualterio, who 





drew largely fr 
to his use, for 
Vicissitudes of 
lished at Florence 
mony against Tuscan 


Duala, tavern agen 
in four volumes, “ Late 
i Rivolgimenti &c.), | 
n spite of its unfayour: testi 
sovernment), is the most enter- 
taining among all these historians of cote mporary 
courts. Conversational and facile in style, there is 
acharm of reality, a truthfulness of delineation, in 
this work, enhanced by anecdote and personal 
details ; and the r velations it contains, in the form 
of documents and facts from private reminiscence, 
sometimes affecting those in high places at this very 
day, are most curious, often most valuable. But, of 
these living historians of their own epoch, the one to 
rhom, I should s say, must be allowed the first place 
r 





(Tl}e; 
Liti ub- 





ible 














for philosophic largeness of views and vigorous con- 
densation, is Fa ‘History of the 


Roman States,” the ww. id of | 


f the ‘ 
formerly in 


rini, author 


and 





| criticism is neither 


line, left no monument of extraordinary ment: ul powers ; : 


| come 


by a writer still young— 


deserved, enduring praise ; 
rupted by silly eulogy or insolent 
solid, enlarged, or 
painting praise was rendered to Bossi, 

Landi, who were followed by 
cini, but these were neither great 
imitators of foreign masters. 
Foscole, Monti, Giordani, Pindemonte, and Gioja ; 
but Monti was the most pusillanimous of men and 
time-serving of poets; Giordani, graceful and mascu- 


cavilling, 
Appiani, 


nor 





Foscolo was the most liberal, vigorous, and national 
Owing to the use of French, our language had be- 
barbarised, but by these writers was restored 
to the native purity and elegance of which they gave 
examples; an ~ Cesari laboured to bring it back to its 
first principles, though he overshot his mark.” 

The volume closes with a review, touched with 

graphic power and much political acumen, of the ¢ 
dislnee of Italy and her ten existing governments at 
the close of 1817. There is talent for satire, as w ll 
as historic penetration, in the rapidly-drawn pictures 
if the petty Italian courts at this period—Lucca, with 
its corrupt oligarchy, under the Bourbonic Duchess, 
Maria Louisa, who began her reign at Parma, with 
the best intentions, but fell into unworthy cour 
- or her affections had been seared by the refusal 
he Austrian Emperor to allow her the 
shame (0 beerves Farini generously) up 
who reduced her to such extremity—compassion to 
the woman.” Modena, under Ferdinand 1V.—“a germ 
of Hapsburg, ingrafted on the tree of petty Italian 
tyrannies, a Ghibelline at Vienna, the 
spy in Italy, a Guelf and lay 
be called the Borgia of the nineteenth century, 
vice of licentiousness; a Valentino minus the valour.” 

The second part of the “ Memoirs on the Aff 
Italy,” by Montanelli, ex-triumvir of the Tuscan 
Provisional Government in ’49, has recently reached a 
second edition here, being prohibited in Florence 
Written with much vivacity, though objectionab le for 
vulgarity of tone in many parts, and that deficiency 
of moral sentiment too often apparent in the mode rm 
political writings of Italians—that disposition to 
make the love of country a substitute for religion and 
morality itself—this work is yet one of ihe most 
valuable contributions to the records of the epoch 
from 1815 to 1850. 

The much agitated question of Church and State in 
Piedmont has been made the theme of two volumes | 
“The Church and State in 
an Exposition of the Relations between ! 








society of h r 


son—** in those 


minus the 


‘airs of 


Piedmont ; 





always more or less cor- 
our 
fruitful. In 
and 

Benvenuti and Camuc- | 
Italic—merely 
Illustrious in letters were 


grand Austrian | 
-Jesuit at Rome—he might | 


‘ who was to make such noise in the world as an illus- 
trious captain and most valiant warrior, found him- 

| self in 16 88 the improvised guardian of a convent 
With the title ‘‘Sardinia and Rome,” 

brought out a translation from a late 
article in the Quarterly, I believe by Gladstone, cer- 

| tainly displaying a powerful grasp of th subject, 
and here, in its Italian garb, fully appreciated. 

On an idea borrowed from the French, a series of 
miniature volumes was ¢ ymmenced here last May, 
Silhouettes contempo raines, or sketches of public 
characters. It is curious to observe how soon litera- 
ture has accustomed itself to the paths of constitu- 
ti mal liberty in Turin: the members of th 1e cabinet, 
held up to public inspection and anatomised in these 
sketches, are treated with fearless familiarity, shrink- 
ing from no personal details, but never descending to 

vour is the first subject; portraye d as 
and much 


of nuns?” 
has been 


urrility. Ca 


a statesman of brilliant powers, versatility, 

esse; not as really great, or endowed with genius. 
“Twie » visiting England, he seems to have returned 
thence, in the first instance, converted from demo- 


himself 
his sym- 


liberalism; though 


ctations from you 


cratic to constitutional 











n sand of high ex} 
pathies were always anti-aristocratic, his tempe 
independ nt . frank, and unassuming. ‘The writer of 
se “Silhouettes” (Paul Collet) tells us that the 
Prime Minister has an edition of his politico-eco- 
nomical works in preparation, in French (a lat Pal 
ite as familiar to Count Cavour as the Italian), to 


4 





contain, in the first P art, “ Communist as, and 
the Means of o ppos sing their De velo] yment; Consi- 
derations on the present state of Ireland, and 
Future ;” ‘“ Railways in Italy.” C.J.H. 


R \TION ALE OF RerprortinGc.—As a ! il rule, 
speeches, like balsams ar nd cock’s combs, bear a 
good deal of squeezing, and be all the better for it—a 





good deal of mangling, and read all the smoother 
* Speeches,” once said Mr. Perry, of the Mor ning 
Chronicle, “cannot be made long enough for the 


peakers, nor short enough for the readers.” Re eA 
JeSUITisM.—Where you meet a man believing in 
the salutary nature of falsehood, or the divine 
authority of things doubtful, and fancying that to 
serve the good cause he must call the devil to his aid, 
there is a er posigy - unsaint Ignatius. The word 
1 all countries, expresses an idea 





Jesuitism ” now, 
for which there was in nature no prototype be fore. 
Not till these late centuries had the human soul 


generated that abomination or needed to name it.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 





THE CRITIC, 


[Dec. 1, 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHT. 
A PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, “On the Construction of 
Buoys, Beacons, and other stationary floating bodies,” 
by Mr. Herbert. The floating sea-marks as ordinarily 
constructed laboured under these several defects— 
of riding uneasily on the waves, of being frequently 
submerged, and also of being carried away from the 
mooring chain being broken, not an uncommon oc- 
curence in heavy weather. To obviate these defects 
a wrought iron pear-shaped buoy was proposed, of a 
circular form in plan, the centre of gravity being 
placed a little below the water floating line; the bot- 
tom was made concave, being indented internally in 
the form of a cone, to the apex of which the mooring- 
chain was attached. An experiment made with one, 
9 feet in height, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, and sub- 
merged to the extent of 2 feet, presented under all 
circumstances of wind and tide an upright body 7 
feet out of the water; the power of retaining a vertical 


position arose from the tide or wave acting simul- | 


taneously, and with almost equal force, on the exterior 
of the buoy and the interior of the cone. An ex- 
periment on a larger scale, tried on the South Sand 
head of the Goodwin Sands, was also successful. It 
1s now proposed to have floating lighthouses upon 
this principle of construction. 


ings. Now, from observations made at Bishop’s Rock, 


the most westerly of the Scilly group, it was ascer- | 


tained that of waves measured from the ho low to the 


unbroken crest those which had a height of 8 feet | 
| collection of agricultural statistics, the necessity of 


were in number thirty-five in one mile, and eight per 
minute ; of 15 feet, five or six in a mile, and five per 
minute; of 20 feet, three in one mile, and four per 
minute ; and it was calculated that, with moorings 


sufficiently strong, neither the pressure of the wind | 


nor the action of the waves would cause any incon- 


venience upon any sea light-tower on this construc- | 


tion. The present light-houses could be placed only 
to act as warning points to mariners, whereas these 


sea light-towers might be advantageously employed | 


as “guiding” or “ fair way” lights. Of course these 
beacons could be placed in almost any and every 
position, and would thus “form a new era in the 
system of lighting, at once double the safety of navi- 


— and be the means of saving many valuable 
: 


ves.” There was also this very important consi- 
deration, as contrasted with light-houses, that the 
expense was very materially less, and the time re- 
quired for construction and mooring would be very 
much lessened. ’ 


and cost upwards of 90,000/.; whereas, by means of 


the sea light-tower, the same object might be ac- | 


complished, in one year, at a cost of 30,0001. These 
new forms would also possess the advantage of being 
accessible in all weathers. If this principle of con- 


struction proves to be correct, it would be evidently | 


applicable for floating forts, and to almost every other 
deseription of stationary floating body. . 

The many fatal accidents arising from the dis- 
turbing causes that affect the compass needle in 
all vessels, but more especially in those constructed of 


iron, have caused the attention of scientific men to be | 


turned to this subject, particularly as the corrections 
proposed have only proved in themselves as great 
causes of error as the original disturbing causes. In 
a pamphlet just brought out by Mr. Thomas Allan, 


civil engineer, after pointing out the worthlessness of | 


these correcting tables, pithily observing that ‘the 
table of errors to which the navigator has to look to 
to help him out of his difficulties, is a nomenclature 
the truthfulness of which few will dare to dispute,” 
propounds three plans of adjustment, simple and 
practical, and which are applicable unner all circum- 
stances. The first plan may be thus stated : as a less 
magnetic influence acting near the compass needle is 


equal in effect toa greater at a greater distance, an | 


ascertained induced magnetic influence, placed in the 
horizontal plane of the compass-needle, is made use of 
as a counterpoise equivalent to the magnetism of the 
ship’s iron. Take the ascertained line of the ship's 


magnetism—say N.E.—describe a circle around the | 
compass, and place the counterpoise in a line N.W. | 
This counterpoise, of a bundle of soft | 


on that circle. 
iron rods, must be made equal to the magnetism of the 
ship’siron, when the needle, bisecting the angle formed 


by the line of the keel N.E. and the radial line of | 
the counterpoise N.W., will point to the correct | 


magnetic north —this counterpoise of soft iron 


always varyihg by induction with the magnetism | 


of the ship s iron. Again, instead of placing 
this counterpoise at an angle to the ascertained line 
of the ship's magnetism—the second plan is to place 


it in a line in continuation of the line of the keel, so | 
that “the repulsion on the south pole of the needle | 


from the west will counterbalance the attraction of 
the north pole of the needle from the east,” and thus 
hold the needle im equilibrio. From these proposi- 


] The security of such | 
light towers would of course depend upon the moor- | 


| western side of England than on the eastern. 


ne For instance, the light-house on the | 
Skerry-vore Rock oceupied seven years in building, | 


| the Arabian coast. 


) tions it will be seen that the principle propounded is, | 


“that of two opposite and unequal forces counter- | 
balancing each other by their co-equivalent leverages.” 
The cause of deviation is from one of the induced 
magnetic polarities of the ship’s iron being nearer to | 
the compass needle than the other; that is, the bul- 
warks and rigging are nearer the plane of the needle 
than the mass of the hull. The result of these two 
forces acts upon a focal point, which is somewhere 
forward from the shape of the ship; if this point 
never varied, it would be possible to pivot the needle 
in a position of no deviation. Now, reasoning induc- 
tively from this hypothesis, a third proposition arises: | 
that if two needles are placed one on either side of | 
this focal point, it will act upon both reversely, but 
upon one stronger than on the other. If a mean of | 
this difference of force be taken, it will always be possi- 
ble thus to ascertain the correct magnetic north. We | 
earnestly recommend these propositions to the consi- 
deration of the Board of Admiralty, if such a board | 
indeed can ever be brought to consider any proposi- 
tions in proportion to their practical utility, and not | 
as matters of personal interest or indolence. | 
At the Statistical Society, Mr. Leone Levy pro- | 
duced a résumé of the International Congress at Paris. | 
The Congress was divided into four sections. The | 
first to consider the formation of a nosological table of | 
deaths and the statistics of insanity, epidemics, and | 
aceidents. The second, agricultural statistics, ways | 
of communication, and foreign commerce. The third, | 
the statistics of civil justice, of crimes and punish- | 
ments, and of penitentiary establishments. The 
fourth, the statistics of provident institutions and | 


large cities. The Congress, after recommending the | 


weights. and measures, indicated the following sub- | 
jects as deserving investigation at their next meeting: | 
“ The financial affairs of various countries, the state | 
of public instruction, and the statistics of articles of { 
food.” 

It is generally known that more rain falls on the 


| 
} 
This , 
| 


Ppa pa 
correct maps, and the general assimilation of money, 


is caused by the higher temperature of the ocean 
loading the air with vapour, which is swept over the 
land by the prevailing south-west winds. Some ob- { 
servations made over the six western counties by Mr. 
N. Whitley give the following results :—In the first 
ten months of this year 21} inches fell at Newquay, 
274 at Truro, and 343 at Boconnoc. The quantity of | 
rain at the Scilly Islands is less than on the main land, | 
and its distribution more equal. Lands of the same 
altitude have a very equal amount of rain; thus, at 
Penzance, Falmouth, and Truro, the average fall is | 
14 inches annually. During last October, which was | 
a wet month, 4 inches fell at Newquay on the coast, 
6 inches at Boconnoe, and, at Liskeard, 400 feet above 
the sea, 8 inches. In another direction on the shore, | 
at Brentmarsh, 5 inches, at Windmore 6 inches, 
at Doulting, 500 feet high, 10 inches, while on Salis- | 
bury plain it was only 6 inches. On the low lands 
of the coast, near Appledore, 7 inches fell; at West- 
landground, 930 feet above the sea, 13 inches; 
whilst in the Vale of Taunton it was reduced to 63 
inches. In fact, the form, position, and height of the | 
hills governs the deposition. By a comparison, how- 
ever, of the gauges at Exmoor and Dartmoor, more 
rain falls at Exmoor, at an elevation of 900 feet, than 
on Dartmoor, at an elevation of 1400 feet—arising, 
probably, from Exmoor being more exposed to the 
vapours of the Atlantic. 

In connection with the subject of the overland | 
journey from India, some important observations have 
lately been made on the routes between Bombay 
and Aden during the south-west monsoon. No. 1, 
the old route, on leaving Bombay, takes a southerly 
direction to latitude 5° north, then a direct course 
west to the Coast of Africa, and from thence 
northerly round Cape Guardafin. No. 2 takes a 
southerly direction close on the wind to about 
10° north, and thence westerly, laying up, how- 
ever, for the east end of the Island of Socotra, 
and from thence direct to Aden, along the centre of | 
the Arabian Gulf. No. 3 leaves Bombay and takes a | 
westerly course to the Arabian coast, fetching to the | 
northward of Mageira Island, along the coast then for | 
about 500 miles to Cape Fartack and to Aden. Of | 
these No. 1 is the longest, and not free from danger on 
account of the haze that always envelopes Cape | 
Guardafui. No. 2 is the cheapest, from less wear and | 
tear, and is quite free from danger; and the passage | 
ought in a powerful steamer to be made in 11} to 12 | 
days. No. 3 is the shortest, but the most dangerous | 
from the difficulties and intricacies of the coasting | 
passage, and, moreover, the monsoon blows home to 


Ina return lately made by the Board of Trade, and 
taking Prussia as a favourable representation of the 
Continent, some useful statistical contrasts may be 
made between the population of that country and | 
England. Between 1816 and the present time the | 

! population has increased at nearly an equal rate be- | 


| formule ; 
af 


tween the two countries. But in Prussia the increase 
in the population of towns of more than 15,000 in- 
habitants between 1816 and 1849 was about 77 per 


| cent., while in England and Wales the increase in 


the population of towns of 20,000 inhabitants between 
1811 and 1851 was 160 per cent., and at present our 
town is about 40 per cent. of the whole population. 
Taking the average of all the Prussian dominions, 
the population is 11.12 to an English square mile, 
while in England it is 30.7. It may now be con- 


| sidered certain that town increases everywhere faster 
| than the rural population, and in England more 


than in any other country; if this increase of town 
population is a test of civilisation, then is England 
the chief example of progress. In Prussia the num- 
ber of teachers of all kinds was, in 1849, 36,589. In 
England, in 1851, it was 94,878. In Prussia, the total 
number of schools in 1849 was 25,207, in England 
46,042 ; but the number of scholars in Prussia is 
2,605,449, while in England, exclusive of Sunday- 
schools, it is only 2,144,378—evidently proving that 
our system is more costly, if it is even as efficient as 
that of Prussia. 

The war presents us with a new breech-loading 
musket and carbine, which at from 300 to 500 yards 
will batter a bull’s-eye to pieces, and at 800 yards 
made most excellent target practice; the bullet, powder, 
and wad are all connected together, the wad being 
greased to clean the barrel. The Pays states that 
Professor Jacobi, the projector of the submarin 
infernal machine, has discovered the means of 
throwing a congreve rocket to an enormous distance ; 
while a modern engineer, who dates from Essex- 
street, Strand, asserts that he possesses the means of 
throwing a congreve rocket more than ten miles, and 
calls the serious attention of the Government to the 
long range. An experiment with a .steel gun, a 
68-pounder, constructed by Messrs. Krupp, from 
Essexen in Prussia, has turned out a failure. The 
proof charge of powder was 25lbs., and the conical 


| projectile, 2 feet long, weighed 2 ewt. 1 qr. 7b. At 
| the first discharge the gun burst; the value of it was 


estimated at 15007. : 
At the Institute of Actuaries, on Monday, Nov. 26, 


| Robert Tucker, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, 


a paper On the Valuation of Property held for Life 


| and in Reversion, and on the due Apportionment of it, 
| when so held on the same Life, between the Tenant Sor 


Life and the Remainder Man, was read by C. Jellicoe, 
Esq.—The writer began by stating that the diversity 
of opinion and practice on the questions he was about 


| to submit to the meeting rendered it desirable that 


they should be discussed, and that a clearer under- 
standing should be come to as to the principles upon 
which they should be solved. After showing in what 


| way such diversity arose, and exhibiting the results 


of it, he proceeded to show that there were three 
cases, which presented themselves, as connected with 


| these questions; the first being that in which the 


tenant in possession and the reversioner were mutu- 


| ally desirous of realising the estate; the second, that 
| in which the reversioner alone sought to do so; and 


the third, that in which the reverse occurred, and 


| compensation had to be made to the reversioner for 


the surrender of his interest to the tenant. It was 


| argued that the interests of the two, when separately 


considered, were properly represented by the simple 
—1 and 1—d(1 + A), and that in the 

Pp ; 

first case the sum arising from the realisation of the 


estate, should be divided in the proportions which 
the amounts obtained by these expressiors indicated. 


| The writer entered into the reasons, which justified 


such a division, and proceeded to examine the other 
cases, giving expressions for their determination and 
the reasoning upon which they were founded. He 
compared the results obtained by these methods with 
those arrived at in general practice, and concluded by 
urging the adoption of greater uniformity in future in 
such matters. After some discussion of the subject, 
in which Mr. Hardy, Mr. J. Lodge, Mr. Hodge, Mr. 
Bailey, and the chairman took part, Mr. Hardy sug- 
gesting that assurance companies should grant policies 
for fixed amounts of consols, the meeting separated. 


Smoky Cuimyeys. — Of all the troubles that 
belong, as it were, to the inhabitants of these islands 
by prescriptive right, there is not one more annoying, 
more vexatious, or that affects more the equanimity 
of the domestic temper, particularly of servants, than 
a smoky chimney. Curiously -constructed grates 
and ventilating holes are a proof of the prevalence 
of the disorder and the anxiety for its removal ; and 
the varied and uncouth shapes of cowls that are 


| to be seen on the tops of houses attest the inge- 
| nuity that has been 

| growing evil externally. 
| no remedy has been devised that could be con- 


exerted to overcome this 
Unfortunately, until lately 


sidered a specific. A simple contrivance has, however, 
at length been discovered, which seems to promise 
a complete solution of the difficulty. A revolving 
fan is placed vertically in the opening of a small 
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| ences 
— 


compact moving cowl, fixed on the chimney top. 


1855.] 


The gentlest current of air sets this fan in motion, 


creating an upward draught in the chimney, prevent- 
ing the return of smoke, gaseous vapours, &c., into 
the apartment, and also the falling of soot and rain, 
and thus acts effectually as a smoke preventer. The 
invention is due to Mr. Nibbs, of Bakewell, Derby- 
shire, who has received numerous testimonials of its 
efficacy. The sole agents for London are Messrs. 
Botten and Son, Crawford Passage, Clerkenwell. 
Mr. Nibbs, we may here mention, has added several 
improvements to his already perfect Oxydate lamps, 
by which brilliance is added to the light, and a good 
holdfast is secured for the glass. 

Frencu Lamps.—A useful little invention, from 
Lancaster, is Fenton’s “ Smoke Consumer and Flanx 
Guard,” for use in Moderator lamps. It diverts th 
excessive heat which so often cracks the chimney of 
the lamp, promotes combustion and therefore pre- 
vents smoking, and renders the flame more pure and 
brilliant. 

MESMERISM APPLIED TO THE CuRE oF INSANITY. 
—Mr. Parker, surgeon, of Exeter, having relieved 
some and cured other cases of insanity in that city 
and neighbourhood, a proposition was made to the 
Corporation of the Poor that it might be tried in the 
cases of insane paupers. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the facts, and they reported in favour 
of trial being made of it. This, after some discussion, 
was agreed to at a meeting of the corporation, and a 
sum of 10/. was voted towards the expenses. The 
results will be watched with great interest. , 
we believe, the first attempt in this country to apply 
Mesmerism to curative purposes in a public insti 
tution. 
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Paris Exhibition.” 

” 5. Geological. 8 p.m.—l. “On the Tilestones 
or Downton Sandstones, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kington, and their fossil contents 
By R. W. Banks, Esq. 2. “ On the 
vation of the Alps, with Notices of the Heights 
at which the Sea has left traces of its 
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action on their sides.’ By D. Sharpe, Esq., 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 
Mr. Tire, in his address to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on the 5th of November last, has at 
last spoken out on several important topics which have 
been again and again, and long, long ago, energetically 
urged by writers in less immediately influential posi- 
tions; and we begin to fear that, in connection with 
Art at least, the anonymous mode of addressing the 
profession and the public, through the medium of the 
periodical press, will never have the effect that is pro- 
duced by the appeal in propria persona, or by books 
bearing the name of the authors. The mere zeal, 
which simply desires the advancement of truth, or of 
the dogmas which the writer believes to be true, if 


accompanied by the modesty which declines personal | 


declaration, will not so readily operate, as when the 
egomet, ‘I myself,” appears in the Ruskin fashion, to 
Stand the hazard of the die for approval or condem- 
nation. Even the potent “we” of ihe 7imes news- 


all save political opinion ; and the five years’ labours 
of the auchitecteral writer in the Critic will not have 
such an effect, though they have ever been addressed to 
the same pvints, as the simple ipse divit of Mr. Tite, | 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
with other distinctions, including those of M.P. 

_Mr. Tite has declared for the advisability of a 
diploma “or some such recognitica of the attain- 
ments” of the architectural aspirant; acknowledging 


| was not quite a proof 


| detail, but the 


| Mr. Bailey’s reasoning, that, if architects are “ ex- 
posed to competition, that competition could only be 
met by showing that architects possessed superior 
attainments to those with whom they had to compete 
for public favour.” We quote the Builder's report, 
Vol. XIII, p- 549. 

Mr. Tite alluded to the few who were in the pro- 
fession some thirty years ago; to the few architectural 
books then extant; to the establishment of the archi- 
tectural societies; and to the influence of thoss 
societies ‘on the profession.” But, in touching apon 
their “influence upon so¢ ie ty,” he was oblige 1 to 
make the most of what has been illustrated by “ two 
recent instances,” viz., the preservation of the open 
space Paul’s Cathedral, and an 
amended condition of the Building Act—a very small 
beginning of the much that is required, in what it has 
onstant aim to advocate—the enlighten- 
nent of public discrimination and ti 


nt 4 t 
south-east of St. 


been our ¢ 





icy 

bute to the London 
Paris; and 
‘in common phrase, had 
well held their own; ” he also contirmed our repeated 
preference for the Gothic architecture of England. 
But especially grateful to our feelings was his ex- 
pressed opinion ‘ that architecture 
fashionable in England ” (‘ Aye, fashion you may call 
it,” as old Polonius says). t 


He next paid a well-merited tr 
architects, in comparison with t 
thought that the former, 

] 


i 
I 


iose of 


Gothie was too 
He moreover condemned 
the Gothic types of Venice as in his opinion the 
“most ugly’ of all; j istifying a judgment the writer 
of this article passed upon it long ago in a review on 
The stones ol Venice.” 

Nor was he less coincident with us in the candid 
honesty with which he paid just tribute to the merits 
of the British Museum, and especially of the Palace 
at Westminster, which we would again pronounce as 
a supereminent instance of medizval Adaptation. ‘‘ In 
the latter,” said Mr. Tite, “ all that the most refined 
taste and anxious industry could effect had been a 
complished. Those who chose the st 
for that choice; but the work bad been carried out 
with taste and judgment, and Sir Charles Barry had 
entered most thoroughly into the feeling and spirit of 
the architecture of our Gothic : 
gretted thi 
almost fi 
eulogistic 


“See 
le had to answer 


ancestors.’ He re- 
architecture “appeared to be 
English though his 
St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, 
to the fact; and he might have 
1 acknowledged that Sir Charles 
Barry, who has proved himself incontestably the first 
j hic architects, has at the same time preserved 
to his country—or at least to the refined and intel 
ligent portion of it—the claims of classic Greece and 
the pictorial of palatial Italy. He regarded the pre- 
sent position of architects as that of a “ transition 
state ;” and he made a good common-sense hit in call 
ing upon his auditors to “ bear in mind that in Eng- 
land men would be always estimated by their practical 
ability.” This is most true; but not truer is it, that, 
on the very strength of this national characteristic, 
the “ practical” will be better answered (saving only 
in regard to the Church and its immediate alliances) 
by the cultivation of Greco-Italian design. Mr. 
Tite further said :—‘* With regard to the future pro- 
spects of architecture, the great object to be hoped for 
was a test, by examination of the ability of its pro- 
fessors; and he hoped the time would come when th 
Government would employ architects and engineers 
they were recognised by their professional 
ind when an architect would be honoured 
he had passed an examination before th¢ 
Institute of British architects.” All this ha 
i but we trust, now that it comes « 


ave its weightiest inflt 


students,” 





gone further, an 





because 
brethren, 


lence. 
ions afforded by our friend the Builder, 
‘ irticle, are not remarkably supportive 
» perfection of our Gothic The Church 
Kensington Park, may be very choice in 
view given of it in the number for 
Oct. 13 is, to say the least of it, of doubtful fascina- 
tion. The sudden turn of the clerestory windows 
from the nave to the transept, without any plain sur- 
face of angular pier, the ascent of the tower buttresses 
against the diagonal faces of the octagon supporting 
the spire, and the extraordinary buttresses which are 
intended (like shores placed to remedy danger) to be 
placed against the western front of the tower, are to 
our minds most objectionable. The idea suggested 
by the latter is that of some discovered failure, or 
some apprehended earthquake. The clerestory window, 
as shown in detail. is pretty enough, and the internal 
aspect of the church may be strikingly effective; but 
why is the suggested cusp, shown in the centre light, 
not repeated in the lights on either hand ? 





progress. 





IS nants 
] 


The Parisian Sainte Chapelle, of which there is an 
external view in the number for Oct. 27, is one among 
a thousand instances of the inability of the Conti- 


ave C ; | nental Gothic architects to get rid of their feeling for | 
paper or Edinburgh Review has ephemeral impress on | 


the horizontal in conflict with the pointed. The level | 
parapet over the rose window, and the horizontal | 
balustrade over the porch, are errors we can scarcely 
find in England; and we cannot but remark on the 
ties which have proved disfiguringly necessary to | 
connect the slight pinnacles supporting the flying 
buttresses of the spire with the piers of the substruc- 
tnre. The interior (illustrated in the number for | 
Nov. 10th) is doubtless beautiful; but here again is | 


| vaultings in comparison with our own, where rich- 
ness is otherwise the complexion of the interior. 
The interior of the late Mr. Carpenter's Church of 
St. Magdalen, Munster-square, Regent's-park, exhibits 
a beautiful chancel-window, and other refined Gothic 
details, connected with the common barn-like roof of 
an ordinary country parish church. The arch, open- 
ing from the chancel into the continued aisle, is des- 
tructive of simplicity and of the division which is 
rht between the chancel and the nave. Of course 
re are r them), but not sufficient 
ones, for the chancel thus encroach upon 
the main body of the church. Much better would it 
have been to add another arch to the nave, leaving 
the chancel to include no more than its sedilia and 
communion features. The backing pier-work, neces- 
sary to resist the thrust of the must be 


most unsightly. 





{we see 








chancel-arch, 


rhe ca conbury Co uv ( hap I, Islingt m, 






is honourable to the ngenuity and pic- 
turesque taste of Messr rhe smallness 
of the engraving does comment on its 
details, though they appear od; but the plan 


shows admirable regard for the pur} 
clustering o or is highly picturesque. It is 
in the Gothic of the Dissenters, that we have a right 
to look for the best adaptation of old features to a 
modern strictly adapted to its present use. 
They have no “diocesan | ls” to control them ; 
nor anything to limit invention, save a stern regard 
ras it may be consistent with their 
, 1 prin- 





and the 





body 


wf, SO Tar 


nts 


for precede 
requirem 
ciples. 
The French Congregati Helier’s 
is illustrat externally and internally, in the 
ler for Ne und therefore we may speak of 
its internal merit 10 Op} unity being given for 
such comment in the last mentioned building. The 
true Gothic timber roof over a 
il plan will always, we fear, illustrate at best 
a compromise between well-managed and unmanage- 
able. We can more easily tell Messrs. Poulton and 
Woodman (the ar iitects of the St. Helier ¢ hurch) 
what is defecti' their roof than what would re- 





violence to its essential 
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medy the defeat. The beam and struts across their 
lantern may be constructively necessary (or could 
only bi avoided by concealed, and therefore unfair 

but the effect must be unpleasing. The ex- 


means); 
i unusual 








teriur is pretty, though there is a somewhat 
ming] f ‘* periods and we suspect there is 
something out of drawing in the view 


It is interesting to turn to external and internal 
f the Temporary Church of St. Paul, at Ken- 
sington, given in the Builder for October 27. Are 
Messrs. Hemming and Co. the designers of, as well 
as the contractors for, this iron church ? We do 
not see that the design is mate rially affected by its 
for it is, after all, of the general character 
shown in the at basilical church of St. Paul, on 
the Ostian way at Rome. Here then is a curious in- 
stance of a Protestant Church, erected with no other 
purpose in view, but that of an auditorium for Pro- 
listeners in the most available form at the 
ssible cost; and it becomes a question, when 
the peri nt church shall be erected in its place, 
whether an habitual regard for the suitable form of 
the lieutenant building will not greatly operate in 
respect to the design for the enduring fabric which is 
to supplant it? We are le 
venerable Archdeacon Sinclair a provi- 
sional experiment rather dangerous to ecclesiastic il 
orthodoxy as it is now existing. If it win not 
a homage in favour of the early Christian Basilica of 
Constautinal Italy, it may yet induce a desire to 
preserve the general form in Gothic guise ; but there 
are difficulties in this which make us dread the re- 
currence of es of Gothic ycleped the ‘* Car- 
penter’s.” But f the Gothic love, which we hold 
in common with the world, in reference to churches, 
we should be prompt to say—Now, here, in this 
model, honestly subservient to necessity, is the germ 
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| of the true thing. Capacious, light, open, and at least 





lly 
internally 





suggestively elegant, here is a struct 








and externally promissory of a n ble Ey n 
as itis, it is not unworthy of eulogisti cism. 
We could wish for a couple of handsome brackets to 





ntinued piece of roof which houses the 


support the « . 
rove the roof trusses in- 


bell; and we would im] d 
ternally by making the struts join the prin ipals im- 
mediately under the upper purlins, as well as by re~ 
lieving the lower purlins by curved struts springing 
from abov e the droy sof the brackets; but otherw 
there is a simple beauty and propriety about the 
‘ enforced candour must allow. 
Verily, there is a lever inserted in the crevice of 
conventionalism which threatens the subversion of 
we dare pursue the subject no further. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Is ConsumpTion CURABLE? 
- ry , 4 >, 
On the Nature, Treatment and F'revention of Pul- 
Consumption, with a Demonstration of the 


monary 
By Henry M‘Cormack, M. 


Cause of the Disease. 


an instance of the poverty of the foreign Gothic | (London: Longman. 1850).—If (as a sort of proverb 
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current among medical men will have it) the dis- | 
covery of the cause of a disease be more than half its 
cure—then Dr. Henry M‘Cormack, of Belfast, has 
answered the above interrogation affirmatively; for 
he “laysclaim to have demonstrated, for the first 
time, the cause of consumption.” 

There are two propositions immediately derivative 
from such an assertion. First, has the author, in 
reality, demonstrated the true cause of consumption ? 
and, secondly, is he really the first pathologist who 
has imagined he had done so, on the same ground) ? 
We look to his pages for the replies, and we find a 
negative to both queries. We mean, that the cause 
he assigns, to explain the origin of a disease which, 
as Lugol states, affects one-fifth of the human race, is 
not the true cause; and that, ifthe author is per- 
suaded to the contrary, he has been anticipated in 
the notions which lead him to such a persuasion, by 
more than one writer on the subject. 

Dr. M‘Cormack has the merit, however, over most 
such writers, of not having encumbered his profes- 
sional brethren with a wsya BiBdAsov; and consequently 
his volume is not obnoxious to the other half of the 
Hellenic saw. Hundreds of bulky volumes have 
been given to the public since the times of Hip- 
pocrates or the Arab doctors on the subject of con- 
and the question of the true, absolute, and 
only cause of that disastrous affection has remained 
unresolved. Dr. M‘Cormack addresses a modest 
brochure of one hundred and eleven pages to the pro- 
fession on that capital subject, and thinks he has 
demonstrated, within those narrow limits, what had 
hitherto been a puzzle and a mystery. How far his 
readers will agree with him, time will show. He 
seems a conscientious man, and one in earnest. He 
has read much, both among the ancients and the 
moderns of all nations, from whose writings he quotes 
incessantly, and in every language, without giving 
himself the trouble of translating his texts for the 
benefit of those who are not such good linguists. A 
new feature, indeed, in the way of composition, is re- 
markable throughout these pages, as connected with 
all such quotations. Dr. M‘Cormack gives them as 
part of his matter without the trouble of separating 
them from his own current text or referring his 
readers to foot-notes—a practice, at all events, both 
convenient and new. 

What then does Dr. M‘Cormack tell us is the real 
cause of consumption? ‘Tubercles, as most authors 
contend in our days? No! but ‘the tubercular tempe- 
rament.” 

“Tn no instance, and under no circumstances what- 
ever, will tubercles be deposited in the absence of the 
tubercular temperament itself! This is a truth, as it 
seems to me, of the very last importance. If we keep 
away the tubercular temperament, we also keep away 
the tubercle! If we permit the encroachment of the 
tubercular temperament, we likewise invite the en- 
croachment of tubercles. One we cannot have with- 
out the other. They follow, one the other, in ine- 
vitable and unvarying sequence, as gravity follows, 
or rather attends, the presence of matter. ‘This is no 
idle or illusory distinction, but a great pathological 
fact !” 7 

And this great pathological fact, then, is the dis- 
covery to which Dr. M‘Cormack lays claim in having 
demonstrated the true cause of consumption; for, as 
he continues further to say, 

* Neither inflammation, nor colds-taking, nor star- 
vation, nor inferior nourishment, nor chills, nor defi- 
cient clothing, nor excessive moisture, nor lowspirits, 
nor bodily inaction, nor the suppression of eruptions, 
nor the retention of habitual discharges, nor exhaus- 
tion, nor abuse of mercury, nor intemperance, nor 
supposed hereditary tendencies, will in any case lead 
to tubercular deposits, in much or in little, whether 
— or scrofulous, if there be not a tubercular 
habit of body, a cachexy, a dyscrasis, term it as we 
will, to superinduce them.” * 

Nothing certainly can be more explicit or more 
emphatic than this declaration. But the author has 
not added any explanation of what he calls “ tuber- 
cular habit of body.” And yet how important it was 
that he should have explained it to us; and in what 
a tantalising state he has left us, by this omission, 
may be conjectured from the following ulterior pro- 
ea eg the author to the world regarding con- 

“ For the first time in the history of the disease, I 
would proclaim that phthisis is absolutely within our 
control; that no one need become consumptive who 
does not choose it.” 

In another part of his essay Dr. M‘Cormack had | 
admitted that there is no phthisis where there is 
no tubercles; and he farther asserted that there are 
no tubercles without a tuberculous cachexy or te mpera- | 
ment. ‘The latter point, constituting the principal 
prop of his alleged demonstration of the cause of con- 
sumption, he has not succeeded in proving; and, 
moreover, were such a proposition ever to be proved, 
Dr. M‘Cormack would not be the first propounder of 
it, since he himself has quoted Bayle and other 
authors, who have professed the identical doctrine. 

Nevertheless we think Dr. M‘Cormack’s essay de- 
serving of perusal by every one who desires to be in- 
formed of all that has been thought and said, in olden 
as well as modern times, on the vital question of con- 
sumption—and that all, expressed in clever and fluent | 
language, exhibiting learning without pedantry. 


sumption: 
/ 


| running commentary on that acutest 
| observers of ancient or modern times, 


| scholars ; 
| tracted the number of the readers of his otherwise 


CLIMATOLOGY. 

Climate, Weather, and Disease: being a sketch of the 
opinions of the most celebrated ancient and modern writers, 
with regard to the influence of climate and weather in 
producing disease. By ALFrep HavILanp, M.R.C.S. 
England, &c. (Churchill. 1855. 8vo.,—No subject 
is better suited for discussion under the head of 
popular medicine than this very one of climate. The 
conviction is general, throughout the civilised world, 
that disease and the state of the weather bear a cer- 
tain relation to each other, and that each particular 
atmosphere exhibits its liabilities to, or immunities 
from, certain bodily ailments. Medically speaking, 
such is the essence of Climatology; and in this sense 
alone can the Critic take cognisance of the subject. 
To enter into its cosmological or meteorological be 
ings would be to trench on purely physical sciences. 

The author before us has strictly confined himself 
to this view of his text; but he has not so arranged 
his matter, or grouped the several points which its 
consideration suggests, as to constitute a readable and 
popular code of climatological truths and deductions, 
likely to be of use to the general reader. His is a 
sketch, as he himself denominates it, of which the 
main object seems to be to show that between the 
phenomena prevalent in a year of ravaging epidemic, 
truly and faithfully portrayed by Hippocrates; there 
runs a strong likeness to those which have been de- 
scribed by later authors, even down to our own days. 
The result has been. what its learned author no doubt 
never intended, such a melange of old and new 
saws about disease and weather, that the reader can- 
not well discern amongst them what are the prin- 
cipal truths or facts, or notions or directions, which 


| least connection with the subject of climate and its 


the author is desirous to inculcate for useful and prac- | 


ticable purposes. We question whether Sir Roderick 


Murchison ever anticipated to have found himself | 


placed, in a chapter entitled “The Study of Clima- 
tology,” between Hippocrates and Montesquieu? 
Or if under the head of Phthisis any reader expected 
a transition, from the opinions of Galen, and some 
remarks of Dr. Richard Quain, to the invention of 
Jeffreys’s respirator, which 
portable climate.” 

In making these observations in passing, it is far 
from our wish to be understood to censure the manner 
in which the author has treated his subject. Rather 
than to rest satisfied with wetting his lips at the 
streamlets of modern science, he has preferred to 
drink deep at the wells of classic lore; and thus, in 
the midst of a multitude of mere sips of the former, 
he calls upon us to pledge him in such formidable and 
frequent bumpers of the latter, that we at last fancy 
ourselves present at an Athenian banquet. 

That it may be desirable sometimes to refer to the 
opinions entertained by the earliest writers on the 
dependance of many diseases on certain atmospheric 
phenomena, with the view of contrasting them with 
those professed in the present age, we are ready to 
admit ; but we consider that for any other than an 
object of curiosity, the comparison is nearly useless. 
Meteorology has always been, nay, is to this day, in 
an unsatisfactory state. Even all the progress of 


| astronomy in our days, or of chemistry or physics, 


have done but little towards fixing the principles of 
meteorology. As a separate study, it was not even 
known in ancient times. How, therefore, can it ad- 
vance our acquaintance with the nature and effect of 
climate to bring forward, in a modern work written 
for that object, a formidable array of sentences, and 
even whole pages, in Hellenic characters, to show 
what were the opinions of an illustrious physician 
delivered upwards of two thousand and three hundred 
years ago? 

Mr. Haviland, in his volume, seems to us to have 
assumed more the office of a new commentator on 
Hippocrates, than that of a mentor or instructor of 
the rising generation in climatology. What he has 


| this country. 


is here designated “ a | 


relation to disease, that the mind of the reader jg 
bewildered at last, and rises from the perusal of Mr. 
Haviland’s learned pages with something like the 
oppressed sensation of one who has fed on a multi- 
plicity of unexplored and unexplorable dishes 
pleasing to the eyes, most agreeable to the taste, but 
of impossible digestion, because too numerous and too 
miscellaneous. 

The work possesses much merit for its erudition, 
It is really delightful to meet in a provincial practi- 
tioner with such an ardent love for and commensurate 
acquaintance with ancient and classical learning. Th 
fact is highly creditable to the profession, among 
whom all who are scholars will, no doubt, refer to Mr, 
Haviland’s volume. Those, also, among readers of 
modern medical literature who may wish to know 
what stores Mr. Haviland has laid open for them in 
his volume from that source concerning climatology, 
will find in it innumerable facts collected together— 
medical, meteorological, statistical and tabular—if 
they have the patience and tact to winnow them from 
the general mass. But they must not look for any 
systematic view of the laws that govern the influenc 
of climate on disease. 

Tue Liver; A PRODUCER OF SuGAR.—It was our 
lot in the preceding number to introduce this impor- 
tant part of our animal structure (father to seven 
tenths of the ills that human flesh is heir to) as being 
liable to the invasion of a new parasite who feeds on 
its surface. On the present occasion we present th: 
Liver as the proclaimed generator of all the sugar t 
be found in our composition. This identical question 
forms at this moment a subject of great scientifi 


| strife in Paris, to which it appears to us that the go- 


by has been unaccountably given by the profession in 
It has been supposed, from certain 
recent discoveries, that the faculty possessed by thi 
liver of generating or secreting sugar was a physio- 
logical truth perfectly established and a standing fact 
in science. The experiments and observations oi 
Claude Bernard, as backed by the subsequent re- 


| searches of the able Leipsigchemist, Lehmann, seemed 


| to have set that question at rest. 


A new series of 
experiments, however, by Dr. Figuier, of Paris, which 


| seems to have been conducted with much care and 
| precision, as well as often repeated, would tend to 


denominated Jatro-meteorology of Hippocrates is a | 


of all medical 
as he appears 
to us in his admirable book “On airs, waters, and 
places,” by far the most perfect of his many produc- 
tions. Having premised that the sage of Cos had 
comprised all meteoric phenomena observed by him 


| during the year into three catastases or constitutions, 
| or states of the atmosphere (by the French called 
| constitution médicale), Mr. Haviland proceeds to enu- 


merate the said constitutions, each of which brings 
along with it a certain train of diseases. These 
diseases the author discourses upon severally, as well 


show that both Lehmann and Bernard have mistaken 
a deposition of sugar into, for a generation of sugar by, 
the liver. Dr. Figuier had presented two memoirs 
to the Imperial Academy of Sciences, detailing his 
experiments and conclusions contrary to the received 
nections; but, as the committee appointed to investi- 
gate both had objected that some of the inferences 
drawn from a part of the experiments (in themselves 
indisputable) were open to a different interpretation 
from that adopted by the author, and, consequently, 
tended to invalidate, instead of sustaining, his con- 
clusions—Dr. Figuier resumed the inquiry de novo; 
and in a third memoir he has brought forward as 
facts the following :—I1st. That in healthy animals on 
which he operated he has never found a tra 

of sugar in the liver, 2nd. That very sensible 
quantities of sugar are always found in tl 

portal vein, from whence it is poured, 
and deposited into the liver, there to sojouri 
a certain space of time, and be afterwards dis- 
tributed through the general system of the circulativi 

8rd. That the portal vein itself gets the sugar from 
the result of the intestinal digestion of the food taken. 
ith. That in the normal state there always exists 

certain quantity of sugar in the blood of men and 
animals. Now both Bernard and Lehmann had con- 
tended that the sugar, once engendered in the liver, 
is immediately consumed during respiration ; so that, 
after passing out of the lungs, no trace of sugar can 
be detected in the blood. Which is right ? Tl 

scientific contention, which is even now being carricd 
on before the most scientific body in Europe, as well 
as collaterally by many other analytical or physio- 
logical chemists and in the public journals, cannot 
but lead to the acquisition of new and interesting 
information, although the novel theory of “ La Glyco- 
genie du Foie” may not be proven, after all. But 
‘Dr. Figuier’s researches, though originally undertaken 
with the view of testing the truth of the alleg«d 
discovery of Mons. Bernard’s and Lehmann’s illus- 
trations, have led him incidentally, whilst repeating 
his experiments, in consequence of the doubts ex- 


| pressed by the Commissioners, to another important 


as upon their presumed relation to the state of the | 
weather which prevailed on the spot in which Hippo- | 
crates wrote, viz., Thaos, a small island in the gean | 


archipelago, lat. 30° 30’ north. While performing this 
part of his task, Mr. Haviland quotes whole passages in 
Greek, nay, constructs tables from Hippocrates’ ob- 
servations, principally in the original language. 
Evidently, all this can serve but a few learned 
and the author has, thereby, wistfully con- 


clever and even amusing book. 

3ut Mr. Haviland has done something else. Under 
every one of the principal divisions and subdivisions 
of his iatro-meteorologicel classification of Hippo- 
crates’ observations, he has collected such a hetero- 


|} geneous mass or amalgamation of quotations, allu- 


sions, and references from, to, or respecting almost 
every author and book under the sun, which have the 


result—the detection, namely (also in the liver), of : 
considerable quantity of albuminose, poured, like th } 
sugar (glycose), into that organ from the portal vein, 
and, like it, the product of the digestion of nitrogenous 
aliments. “ Such a result,” observes the author, “has 
an importance that it will not be possible to neglect, 
when referring to the phy siological functions of thi 
liver, thus exhibited, to us in the character of an orga’ 
destined to serve as a temporary reservoir of the pre 
ducts of digestion.” The conclusions of Dr. Figuier: 
remarkable papers will be best given in his ow? 
vernacular language: —“Ainsi j'opine que le fol 
constitue une sorte de réservoir pour les produits ¢ 
la’ digestion: que cet organe doit r tenir quelqu 
temps dans son tissue le glycose et Valbuminosé 
provenant de la digestion, pour les diverser plus tar’ 
dans le sang de la circulation générale. Il est pro- 
bable qu’i! s‘opére dans le foie un travail physiologiqu 
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nouveau sur les produits de la digestion qui arrivent 
je V'intestin (the portal vein he had previously shown 
to be charged with both glycose and albuminose), de 


E tclle sorte, que le foie pourrait étre consideré, si non 


comme un second estomac, au moins comme un 
yéritable annexe de Il’appareil digestif.” Should 
these propositions and conclusions remain henceforth 
undisputed (and we shall watch the next steps of the 
antagonists, as well as of the umpires, of the Insti- 
tute), a new field of pathological inquiry will open 
pefore the medical practitioner, which, while it will 
aid him materially to take a more scientific view of 
the functions of so important an organ as the liver, 
will at the same time suggest to him better means of 
successfully combating its morbid affections. (See 
Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Vol. I11., Nos. 1 and 4, 
also Journal de Pharmacie.) 

OxE DEGREE NEARER TO MANn.—If we accept 
Dr. Samuel Kneeland’s account of a skeleton recently 
added to the Boston (U.S.) Museum of the great 
Chimpanzee (Troglodytes Gorilla), we may fairly 
conclude that there exists, in the animal creation, an 
individual of the quadrumane species approaching 
nearer to the genus Man than any chimpanzee, orang, 
gibbon, or other great simia hitherto described, not 
exclusive even of that lectured upon not long since at 
the Royal Institution, by Professor Owen. The in- 
lividual noticed by the American naturalist, and by 
him minutely and anatomically described, as far as 
the bony fabric is concerned, is represented as ofter- 
ing the greatest approximation to the skeleton of man 
inthe form, size, and dimensions of its several bony 
parts. At every step of the description we read such 
expressions as this: the proportion between such a 
part of the animal and its human correlative brings 
him nearer to man than the chimpanzee or orang. 
Dr. Kneeland concludes his description in the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘ All the bones are exceedingly solid 
and heavy, indicating great muscular force ; many of 
them bear marks of fracture and bony growth, which 
indicate that this was a veteran male who had seen 
many a hard fight. The skull (whose inward capacity 
is only twenty-seven cubic inches), the lower jaw, 
and many of the long bones, show by their broken 
condition that he was killed, after a severe struggle, 
with many a wound both from bullet and cutting 
instrument. His height must have been nearly five 
and a half feet, and the breadth of his shoulders, 
judging from the scapule and ribs, over two feet. 
The hands extend a little below the knees. The ab- 
domen, judging from the iliac fossa, must be nearly 
two feet wide (the pelvis was previously described as 
not being very dissimilar from the human). The 
lower extremities are strongly bowed. ‘If we clothe 
this immense skeleton (adds Dr. Kneeland) with its 
powerful muscles and its coarse hairy covering, we 
may have an idea of a monster which it would be 
more pleasant to read about and describe than to 
meet.” The specimen was obtained through the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. It is to be regretted that no memoranda of the 
habitat and of the manner of the capture of this semi- 
human monster accompanied the present.—JBoston 
Journal of Natural History, Vol. VI., No. 3. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

AsTATUE to the late Archdeacon Brooks, senior rector 
of Liverpool, is about to be placed in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. The Architectural Exhibition is to be 
opened on the 17th of December, and no works pre- 
viously exhibited are to be received. We have 
much pleasure (says the Manchester Guardian) in 
being able to announce to our readers the intention on 
the part of Mr. Alderman Barnes to present to the 
corporation of Manchester a colossal bust of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, in marble, to be placed 
in the Town Hall, in commemoration of her Majesty’s 
visit to this city in October 1851. The Jalna 
portrait of Shakspeare is now on sale in Paris. The 
portrait was given to the great actor by an English 
nobleman. It is little known in England.——We 
read in the Journal de Rome, of the 24th October, as 
follows:—The Roman school of the mosaic art, 
thanks to the encouragement of the Holy Father, en- 
joys a great and just renown. The celebrated 
Lemiga Moglia, who cultivates this art with the 
greatest success, has just represented in mosaic one 
of the chefs d’euvres of Raphael, La Vierge a la Chaise. 
He has represented in mosaic the picture of its 
Natural size, and, in the opinion of connoisseurs, in 
all its beauty. 
work in time for the exhibition at Paris, for which it 
was intended, but he had not time. 

















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSIC EXCLUSIVELY A MODERN ART. 
Wr can imagine that many readers will read this pro- 
position with surprise, setting it down for a paradox; 
hevertheless, it may be very easily and very exactly | 
demonstrated. 

The Romans, the Egyptians, and, above all, the 
Greeks, attributed to their own peculiar music the 


| most wonderful effects, and consecrated them by the 


fables of Orpheus and Amphion. In truth, they may 
have had very able professors; though it seems scarcely 
possible that Orpheus could have sung better than 
Dupré or Madame Pasta, or that Amphion should 
have played the lyre more ably than did Paganini or 
Baillot upon the violin. But, however great may 
have been the merit of certain individual artists, 
Music with the ancients could never have gone beyond 
a solo; for they were totally ignorant of the power, or 
even of the existence, of concerted music. We are 
not afraid to assert this when we see those long tubes 


| of copper or bronze, those monstrous discs of metal 


represented in Egyptian sculpture or on the walls of 
Pompeii—rude and barbarous machines which per- 
mitted no modulation, and which seem only fit to 


| make a noise and give utterance to the most unplea- 


sant sounds. As for their flute, it was so imperfect 
that it was necessary to change the instrument in 
order to change the expression. "Tis true they had 
the bagpipe, the Pandean pipes, and the lyre; but the 
bagpipe cannot be considered very melodious, the 
Pandean pipes offer no very great resources, and, as 


for the lyre, it is but a very poor instrument of seven , 


strings, without either finger-board or stops to vary 
the intonation; the strings, moreover, were so short 
that they could never possess very great sopority. 
The Egyptians discovered the harp and the Eoud (an 
instrument analogous to the guitar), but only the 
Hebrews adopted them. The Egyptians advanced no 
further. Neither among them, nor in Greece, nor at 
Rome, do we find instruments played with a bow or 
made witha key-board. Examine the sculptured bas- 
reliefs and paintings on the walls of Pompeii and on 
these magnificent monolithic tombs at Thebes, in which 
all the civilisation of the Pharaohs is displayed, and 
you will find none such. None of their instruments, 
we repeat, were played upon with a bow ; and how 
can real music be obtained without the violin and its 
congeners? We may answer that question by our 
regimental bands. Let the military orchestra be ever 
so carefully constructed, it must be admitted that its 
musical effects are confined, and fitted only to express 
aud excite violent passions. 


To understand how the ancients could have derived | 


any satisfaction from their musical instruments, we 
must recall a remark made by M. Fétis, that “ the 
education of the ear developes such different tastes 


| that it is impossible to lay down any general rule for 


He hoped to have terminated his | 


impressions.”* We have seen a striking example of 


this truth in the mnsic of the Chinese, as it has been | 


brought into Europe, and illustrated both at Paris 


and London; from which it would appear that the | 


inhabitants of the Celestial Empire take delight in 
what appears to us no better than frightful squalling. 


If we are to believe the Hindoos, their music has | 


gone far beyond taming wild beasts, and animating 
stones.—“ In the middle of a fine day, Mialusine (a 
famous singer, who lived in the time of the Emperor 
Akber), executed araja, composed by the god Makedo, 
and intended to represent night. The power of 
that melody was so great, that the sun disappeared, 
and a profound obscurity extended as far as the 
voice of the singer could be heard.” <A few years ago, 
some Indian bayaderes came to dance at the Théatre 
des Variétés in Paris; they were accompanied by that 
musie which can bring on obscurity when employed 
to celebrate the charms of night; but the French 
public liked it so little, that it was hissed in spite of 
the character and inimitable grace of the dancers. 
No less certain is it, on the other hand, that the 
European music is equally displeasing to the Orientals. 
I was at Constantinople, when an 
house was opened at Pera. What has become of it 
since I know not, but at that time a few Turks 
were with difficulty got together to attend it. 
once,” says M. Fétis, ‘knew an Arab at Paris, who 
was passionately found of the Marsei/laise, and often 
asked me to play it to him upon the piano; but when 
I tried to play it with its accompaniment he stopped 
my left hand, saying: ‘No, not that; the other 
only.’ The bass seemed to his ear like another air, 
which prevented him from hearing the Marset/laise. 
Such is the effect of education upon the organs.” 
That the ancients were impressed by the music 
which their instruments were capable of producing, 
and that the Chinese and Indians take pleasure in 
that which sets our teeth on edge even at the thoughts 
of it, is no proof that all sorts of music are good, but 
only that our ears may be badly trained. The music 
which affects us most is that which we have been ac- 
customed to all our lives; and that accounts for the 
prodigious effect of national anthems upon the inha- 
bitants of the countries to which they belong, and for 
the profound emotion with which the Swiss listens to 
the Ranz des Vaches, or the Highlander to his beloved 
bagpipe—not in itself a very sentimental instrument. 
It is thus that we should interpret the wonderful 


| things related in the fables about Amphion and Orpheus. 


| 


\ 


In spite of which our proposition remains untouched 
—that the ancients could have had no good music, 
for the very simple reason that they had no orches- 
tral instruments. Another proof is, that they wrote 
very little music. We possess the works of Homer, 
of Thucydides, of Diodorus, of David, and of Cicero ; 
but we have nothing by any composer of their times. 
Antiquity has left us a few works on theoretical 








* Introduction to the Dictionnaire Universel des Musiciens. 


Italian Opera- | 


ey | 


| music (the most celebrate’ of which are by the two 
great mathematicians Pythagoras and Euclid), but 
history makes no mention of a single composer. Each 
practical musician composed his own music ; and so 
little was set down upon paper, that only three or four 
fragments have been handed down to us. 

Our ancestors were very little more advanced. In 
the month of February, 1600, Emilio del Cavaliere 
presented at Rome, in the Church of the Oratory, 
Santa Maria della Vallicella, his sacred drama, 
Anima e Corpo, in which the dialogue was sung. This 
was the first work of the kind that had been known; 
for up to that time the Church and the Theatre had 
only given pieces in which the spoken dialogue was 
mingled with psalms and songs. It was in the 
December of the same year that Euridice, the first 
opera (that is to say, the first profane drama with a 
musical dialogue, or recitativo,) appeared at Florence. 
It was by Jacopo Peri, assisted by Cassini. Euridice 
tragedia per musica (a tragedy in music), has been 

printed, and Burney had the good fortune to find a 
copy of it. Mr. Ayrton, an English musician, who is 
as learned as he is liberal (which is saying much), 
possesses, among the rarities of his splendid library. 
a copy of this work; it is entitled: Le musiche di 
Jacopo Feri, nobel fiorentino sopra I'Euridice del 
Sig. Ottavio Rinuccini. In Fiorenza MDC. “ Jacopo 
Peri,” says he, “speaking of his attempt to in- 
troduce musical dialogue upon the stage, honestly 
explains that Emilio del Cavaliere set him the 
example.” Poets and composers chiefly intended 
by these novelties “to imitate the custom of the 
Greeks and Romans, who sang their tragedies.” Like 
the Alchemists, they found something better than 
what they sought for; instead of the rhythmical 
declamations of the ancients, the object of their 
search, they discovered the recitativo. 

The score of the Anima e Corpo has been printed.* 
It is a curious document upon the state of music at 
the beginning of the 17th century. According to the 
criticism of Burney, an orchestra for an oratorio 
was, at even this not very remote epoch, 
thus composed :—una lira doppiat (a double lyre), 
un clavicembalo (a harpsichord), un chitarrone (a 
large guitar), and due flauti, o due tibie all antica 
(two flutes or two ancient tibias, or flutes with double 
pipes). Emilio del Cavaliere recommends that the 
instruments should be placed behind the scenes, where 
they will not so much accompany the voice as sustain 
it, after the manner of the flute-playing in the ancient 
tragedies. It is clear from this that the composer of 
the year 1600 knew nothing of an orchestra! 

The first trace of an orchestra to be found in the 
history of Music is in connexion with the Orfeo of 
Claudio Monteverde, an opera produced at Mantua in 
1607. Still, the instruments presented by Monteverde 
were not concerted ; each one was applied in a dis- 
tinct manner to accompany a personage, something 
in the following way:—Prologue, by two harpsi- 
chords; Orpheus, by two bass-violins; Eurydice, by 
ten arm-violins ; Chorus of Nymphs and Shepherds, 
by a double-harp; Speranzi, by two violins; Caroule, 
or Charon, by two large guitars; Chorus of Infernal 
Spirits, by two portable organs with wooden pipes; 
Proserpine, by two leg-violins (bassi da gamba) ; Pluto, 
by four trombones ; Apollo, by a regale)—a small por- 
table organ with metal pipes; Chorus of Shepherds, 
by two small trumpets, a little flute, a clarion, and 
three trumpets with stops. 

In arranging this orchestra, Monteverde was an 

innovator; he did what had never before been 
imagined. When the stones of the Gothic cathedrals 
had been sculptured for four centuries ; when Brunel- 
leschi had raised into the air the cupola of St. Mary 
at Florence, and Ghiberti had cast the doors of the 
3aptistry of St. John a century back; when Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Correggio, and Raphiel had been 
| eighty years dead ; when Michael Angelo had created 
St. Peter’s Dome, The Last Judgment, and the 
Tomb of the Medicis half a century ago; when 
Shakspere had written his great works, Montaigne 
his Essays, and Tasso his Jerusalem Delivered — 
Music hardly existed! Galileo was on the point of 
discovering the earth’s motion (1613), and Harvey 
the circulation of the blood (1626); but musicians 
still knew nothing of the science of wedding the 
human voice with the of concerted instru- 
ments. 

The plain-song of the Middle Ages certainly possessed 
noble, pathetic, and sublime beauties, but they were 
of one tone, that is to say, monotonous. The plain- 
song itself, totally unable to illustrate, far less to 
advance the art. From the fourteenth century to the 
latter part of the sixteenth, the study of an admirable 
science declined into the puerile artifices of a ridicu- 


sounds 


* Octavio Petrucci, the Roman, invented the characters of 
music at Venice, in 1503. The first composition printed by 
him was a Mass by Pierre Delarue, a Frenchman. 

+ The Italians called lira da braccio (arm lyre) a sort of 
violin with seven strings, about the size of the viol or 
The bass of this instrument had ten or even twelve strings, 
and was called lira da gamba (leg lyre), because it was 

| placed on the knee when played, as the violoncello is placed 
between the legs. The lira da gamba is also called lirone 
| perfetto, arciviola di liuto and accordo: (Dictionnaire de 
Musique, by Lichtenthal.) The liradoppia mentioned above 
was, doubtless, a fourth name for the lira da gamba, and this 
supposition acquires a stronger air of probability when we 
find that there is no other instrument played with a bow in 
| the accompaniment of the Anima e Corpo. 
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lea podanter. Music, which had produced satelite 
of most charming simplicity, profound in expression, 
and exquisitely graceful, became a mere exercise of | 
the wit—more or less ingenious, more or less futile, 
preserving nothing of its essence but the name. It 
consists of nothing but torturing the counter point | 
and the canon. “Dr. Lichtenthal’s Dictionnaire de 
Musique gives the names 
riations of the counterpoint. Coloured counterpoint 
was, where only minims and crochets were brought 
together. Counterpoint a Ja boiteuse (halting counter- 
point) consisted in always placing a crochet betweeen 
two minims. In counterpoint 4 la droite, all the notes 
proceeded diatonically, whether in ascending or de- 
scending. There was also counterpoint, in which 
certain notes, or certain chords, 
And they called this music! ‘The canon (says 
Fétis) is a rule, an obligation imposed upon the com- 
poser, as the repetition of a single phrase, in one part, 
while the others form an ordinary counterpoint.” 
The thus understood, is simply a difficulty to 
overcome, something like the bouts rimés in poetry. 
This kind of exercise, which dates from the fourteenth 
century, and which might have its utilitv in the 
schools, was pushed almost to childishness. The per- 
fection of the style was the Enigmatic canon, a sort 
of Chinese puzzle, which had to be very scientifi- 
cally involved, so that no one could understand any- 
thing about it. There was also the polymorphous 
canon,—a word taken from the Greek, and signifying 
a great variety of forms. The inventor of this canon, 
with the ingenious and agreeable improvements of 
which people busied themselves for more than a cen- 
tury, was a Frenchman named Dufay. As for 
melody (says M. Fétis), Dufay attached no more 
importance to it than the harmonists of former 
times. His masses are all founded upon vulgar 
songs, or upon a few passages from a plain song; 
harmony was the only object which seemed to fix his 
attention. He was the first who composed an entire 
Mass out of a well-known song, called L’homme armé 
(‘The Armed Man’). For upwards of a hundred 
and fifty years a great number of harmonists adopted 
this song for the subject of their church music.” In 
that age of decadence and confusion the words had 
no value, no the musicians cared no- 
thing for the which they took sometimes from 
an old sometimes even from an obscene 
song ! 
When Josquin Deprés, the Fleming, came to Paris, 
olicit an Aah nt from Louis XII., an Italian 
courtier promised to obtain it for him; but, fora long 
to the solicitudes of Josquin, he invariably 
1, in his Milanese dialect, ‘‘Zasso le fare ami” 
eave it to me,” or “let me do it in my way”). 
Seoamia saw that he had been duped, and, having to 
compose a mass for the Royal C hapel, instead of 
taking a song for his subject, he the five notes 
La, Son, Fa, Re, Mr, the very Italian 
friend, and during the entire mass the tenors (teneurs 
were the high voic¢ 1 sang the theme: thence 
tenor) gave nothing but these notes, arranged for 
the accompanying voices in a thousand different 
modes. All who were in the confidence of the com- 
poser could not contain their laughter, and the King 
naturally inquired into the meaning of this strange 
gaiety in the midst of divine service. So corrupt was 
the g ral taste at that time that the composer owed 
to that profanation of his art and of religion, that 
v whic h had been refused to his talent. Another mass by 
squin Depres is called La Messe des Dez (‘‘ The Dice 
M: i the margin of each piece were 
1 whose points indicated the time 
prolation of the different parts. M. 
informs us of the existence of these 
nevertheless calls Josquin “ one 
musicians that belonged to the 
Fifteenth Century.” Ought he not 
have called him mathematician ? Sut 
I those arti were a needful manure to 
prepare the ground which was about to fecundate 
and bring forth its Handels, its Mozarts, its Beetho- 
vens, its Webers, and its Rossinis. 
no right to degrade a sophist placed 
ompetent authorities as Josquin has 
any rate be ¢ itted that he 
which art had fallen very 
however, is what the autho- 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
musicians only knew the 
srpoint; the art was mechanical :” 
‘ During the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
centuries, the art lay rather in a combi- 
of sounds than in a regular composition :” 
Busby expresses himself to the same effect: 
learly appears by the qualifications formerly 
of a candidate, either for a Doctor's or a 
r’s degree in music, that at the institution of 
grees (in the Fifteenth Century) music was 
as a science merely speculative, and that 
if any, stress was laid on skill in composition. 
ing able to read and expound Boethius * was 
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The | 


conceived to be a higher criterion of scientific acqui- 


than any specimen of invented harmony and 
and an acquaintance with the ratio of 
intervals, and the philos phy of sounds, s uper- 
e operations of creative 
1 Latir ‘k in five books upon Music 


of twenty or thirty va- | 


were interdicted. | 


genius and practical 


i theory” "(Dictionary of eins After all, what consti- 
| tutes the fame of Palestrina? It is for having made 
true music, sweet melodies—lively or holy according 
| to the words which he had to give expression to. 
But Palestrina died in 1592, and touched close upon 
the seventeenth century. His school was the starting- 
point from whence Music, so long stationary, began 
to rise towards the highest degrees of perfection. He 
set it in the good way, but still the art advanced so 
| slightly that even this man of genius, whose 
was so pure, 
L’ Homme armé. The greatest minds hold to their cen- 
tury, and Palestrina, while reforming music, never 
carried it beyond vocal composition. In 
| generally employed three voices, and never more than 
eight. It was at this point, still a very backward 
one, that he left the music of the Church. 

As for profane music, it also was confined to 
morceaux of three, four, or five voices, accom- 
panied by three or four instruments—the Iute, the 
violoncello, the violin, and the flute, “all express- 
| ing the same note as the voice:” (Fétis, Lichten- 
thal.) “We find in the Anima « Corpo of 1600 
proof that Cavaliere was one of the first musicians, 
if he was not the first, to imagine an instrumental 
| bass different from the vocal base, and which he called 
continuous bass:” (Fétis). In the concerts which 
Giorgione, Titian, and Caravaggio have painted, 
three great lovers of music, we never find more than 
four or five singers, with exactly the same number of 
instrumentalists. Never at that epoch do you find that 
music took the first place; but always as the acces- 
sory to a repast, a party of pleasure, ora fPte. 
Veronese, who died in 1538, shows us what it was in 
his time by the famous picture of the of 
Cana, one of the finest 
modern painting. He 


Marriage 


has made that marriage a 
splendid festival; the guests, superbly attired in 
Oriental stuffs, satins, bri and cloth of gold, 
covered with jewels and precious stones, are waited 
upon by a crowd of servants all richly habited; 
viands are served upon costly plate, and the water, 
changed into wine, is = into vases of sculptured 
silver, two or three feet high; the feast 

in the midst of a icent gallery, and th 
mon people are climbi 1g upon the cornices 
colonnade to get a peep at it princely festival. 
Surely here was an occasion upon which renee would 
be called upon to do its best. What a. > fact ? 
Two a contra-basso, a viol 1 flute, 
and a trombone, were sufficient for a feast upon which 
painter was lavishing all the 
and in which he exhibiting the 
which all the other arts had attained. 

The lyric drama, commenced in 1600 by C 
and Peri, remained, in spite of the lively 
given to it by Monteverde, 
another half century. ‘ The F of Peri was all 
in re and we can dint “distinenish the 
special peculiarity of sy passages marked aria. 
only in the Jason ‘avalli, in 1649, that we begin 
to discover airs aie a melody somewhat different 
from the recitativo. The first real air is to be found 
in the Dorie of Cesti:” (Choron, Dictionnaire des 
Vusiciens.) TI n rs wh shed in the first 
half of the ‘did n t and rstand that 
the recitati expressing that which 
belongs he narrative and te > action; but that 
the airs, duets, &e. or expr 1e sentiments. 
The complete opera es nly from 
Scarlatti, who shone i } scarlatti 
character of passionate vigour which 
Up to that time the airs 
almost all modulated i 
were very rare :” (Fétis. ) You find very fi 
only four or five quintets, and in the whole of 
forty operas of this wonderful genius I could not 
reckon more than seventy-one duets. 

Who would be lie ave, if it were not a proved fact, that 
Lulli first th ul the idea of writing a sort of 
and that for a lc ng time the Italian compo 
satisfied with having these overtures of Lulli 
played before their own works; finally, that 
Scarlatti was the first Italian who wrote an overture 
to his (Chor Even these poor 


phonies, exe uted up or fifte 


cades, 


some 


e com- 
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instruments, 


Handel him- 


pon twelve teen 
scarcely deserved the title of overtures. 
self, whom Beethoven called so de 
rch of music,” 1 the middle of the eighteenth 
has only left for overtures fugued passages, 
terminated by minnets. they are gene- 
short; ‘the attached very little importance 


him more 


a dving i 
century, 
invariably 
rally very 
to them, 
than a mornin 
It is quite ¢ 
with melody, 
the lyric drama with 
that, in fact, the exist 


and there is not one ie h por 
‘s work: ” (Hawkins.) 
ertain then that the 
of voices with instruments in accord, of 
the accent of the pass ions— 
ence of music in its most 
winning and noblest form, in its greatness and its 
supreme beauty, has been the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the which lay between 1650 and 
750. They make mention of instrumental quartets 
of the time of Elizabeth; but were they ? 
We know that the immortal Boccherini, 
runner of Havydn—Boccherini, 
of instrumental quartets, quintets, and sextets, 
died in 1806. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century we had no idea of that admirable style of 
‘ composition which we call a symphony, 


union of harmony 


century 
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taste | 
wrote an entire mass upon px air of | 
| architecture, 
these he | 


| writing of its own. 
| which ‘hs id tortured all musicians—a system in which a 


all | 


Paul | 


specimens of either ancient or | : 
| mencement of the nineteenth, 
! tiful, 


the | 


is held | 


of the | 
| arrive at the full development of its powers before it 


luxury of his time, | 
perfection to | 


accini 


Tt is | 


Alessandro | 
to ita | 
wanting. | 


and | 


the | * ° . ° ° 
| an agreeable interlude in the major, and returning of 


| course to its minor conclusion. 


sym- | 


jleasing ief in the 
ervedly “the mon- | A pl asing rel 
* | word 


the fore- | 
who fixed the prin- | 


and our eyes ! 


have seen Gossec, one of the first who used it, 
Haydn, who really created that style, and brought it 
to perfection, is justly termed the father of instru- 
mental music, and it is scarcely forty-six years since 


| Haydn died. 


Strange and inexplicable fact! Man has sung ever 


| since his birth; in whatever stage of civilisation he has 


been found, he possessed instruments of music more or 
less rude; the traditions of all people assign to music 
a celestial origin ; but, nevertheless, it remained in the 
old world below all other arts; and in modern times, 
sculpture, painting, literature, the 
drama, and poetry, had brought forth their perfec- 
tions, science had made the most enormous strides, 
when music was yet spelling over the fugue and the 
counterpoint, and did not even possess a proper hand- 
“The absurd system of notation 


number of exceptions rendered doubtful the real value 
of the notes—was only abandoned at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. It was only in the 


| compositions published after the year 1610 that we 


cease to find traces of it. Guidetto, of Bologna, in 
publishing L’ Anima e Corpo, about the year 1600, in- 
dicates the ornaments to the songs by the signs which 
had been employed by Cavaliere, with their noted 
translation. This indication of ornaments is the 
most ancient we know of. Monteverde invented the 
scenic duet, and he it was who discovered a harmony 
and a new tonalité, which has become the base of 
modern harmony, thus creating the expressive and 


| dramatic accent, and transforming the entire art :” 


(Fétis.) 

Thus we see that music, which seems now to have 
attained the summit of its power, whose productions, 
at the end of the eighteenth century and the com- 
rival the most beau- 
the noblest, the loftiest, and the most pro- 
found emanations of the human mind, was almost 
in its swaddling - clothes at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. We assert here simply an his- 
torical fact, and do not seek to draw any conclusion 
from it derogatory to the art. Music, that art so 
pure, so chaste, is the vaguest production of man’s 
brain; she has no type; she finds no model on the 
earth; perhaps the human understanding had need to 


could thoroughly comprehend her; perhaps she was 
the latest born because the most delicate and the 
most spiritual of all—as the woman was the last 


| creature in the world, because the most perfect. 


Victor ScuaLcHER. 





NEW MUSIC. 
s Adieu. For the Pianoforte. 
London: Chappell. 
The Soldier's Prayer. For the Pianoforte. Df 
AvBert LinpAuL. London: Chappell. 
TueEsE pieces for the pianoforte are pleasing additions 
tothe many compositions which have emanated from 
the circumstances of the war. In the first, the com- 
poser has with discretion adhered to the brevity 
which ought to characterise all adieus, whether 
actual or musical. A simple air, with the bass ac- 
companiment, which belongs to the German school of 
sentimental writing, forms the subject and agrees 
well with the idea. In the prayer the music is written 


The 


LINDAHL. 


Soldier’ 


By ALBERT 


| upon words of Keble’s— 


Abide wlth me from morn till eve, 
lor without thee T cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die. 
The motive has a melodious melancholy strain 
throughout, with an accompaniment similar to that of 
The Soldier’s Adieu. It is in the key of F minor, with 


Le Chant de Religieuses. Pour Piano. 

Linpaut. London : Chappell. 
Tue commencement of this in the key of E flat minor 
is solemn and imposing, written to the verbal text 
taken from Longfellow :— 


ar ALBERT 


Hark! then roll forth at once tones from the 


organ. 


the mighty 


major is preceded by these 
3 from the same author. 

And the Nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 


Sebastopol: a Hymn of Praise. For the Pianoforte. 

Avpert Lixypaut, London: Jullien and Co. 
Some appropriate words from Longfellow form the 
subject on which the composition is based. A fron- 
tispiece, a coloured lithograph, well executed, re- 
presents the st of the Malakhoff Tower—a 
suitable introduction to the music. A motive in 
tempo di Marcia is followed by a plaintive hyms, 
in which is introduced the air ‘* See, the Conquering 


Hero Comes.” 


rming 
" 5 


—_——___— 


Il Trovatore. Avpert Lixpanu. London 
Chappell. . 
Aw air and chorus from the opera are the foundation 
of this brilliant music for the pianoforte, which is 
well adapted as an agreeable recreation for the 


boudoir or the drawing-room. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Tue opera of Macbeth is being performed at St. 
Petersburg. Malle. was very 
ful ——Signor Costa’s Eli will be performed in Lon- 
don early next year.—The Gazette Musicale of Paris 
states that “‘ the re-opening of her Majesty’s Theatre 
at London next year is now given out as certain to 
take place. M. Calzado, director of the Italian Opera 
at Paris, will make one in the combination, and the 
artists who now form his company will in a large 
part compose the troupe for London.”——Madame 
Goldschmidt (better known as Jenny Lind) has ar- 
rived in London with her husband, Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. They purpose giving a series of oratorios 
and concerts under Mr. Mitchell’s superintendence 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt will make her first 
appearance on Monday, Dee. 10th, in Haydn’s oratorio 
of the Creation, at Exeter-hall.—* A lo 
for book has just made its appearance,” says a con- 
temporary gossip. ‘‘ Who that is at all curious about 
old English literature and music has not seen, or at 
least heard of, Mr. Chappell’s charming work on the 
‘Old National Airs of En sland’? We well remem- 


Sosio’s dk but success- 


ng looked- 


ber its appearance. We could quote, were it neces- 
sary, twenty different works of established authors in 
which it is authoritatively referred to. We have 


never seen a human being to whom it has given any- 
thing but delight. Old Tom Killigrew was a fool 
when he said that English music was confined to 
marrowbones and cleavers.’ Wh: old airs we 


it fine 


have! Who does not delight in 
Sellinger’s Round 
And Packington’s P 
in the ‘ Hunt is Up,” and other airs? Well, here we 


have them (thanks to Willia 
pristine purity, just as they ¢ be ume (Juee! 


Chappell) in their 
1 Elizabeth 


and Sir Philip Sidney. ‘Her ire in the very 
notes and words which Sir W, r a v uld have 
loved to hear from the lips of So yphia 1 hart. There 
are other charms in these four parts (four ‘out of six- 


teen)—they are full of the most recondite learning on 
the music literature of England told (thar nk you, 
William Chappell) in the pleasantest mann 

It is announced that Mad ame Castellan is engaged 
for this autumn season and the next year’s Carnival 





at the Theatre San Carlo, Naples. ——Mlle. Rachel 
has been gratifying the clergy of New York by giv- 
ing readings at the Tabernacle, divested ‘ of all the 
meretricious adjuncts of the theatre. The Church 


Journal says :—‘* The intensity and 
power is astonishing and altoge ther 
except from the actual testimony of one’s own senses, 
Esther’s ‘ Prayer,” and the nareenention of Queen 
Athaliah’s horror when her own wickedness terrifies 
her in visions of the night, are splendid sp scimens of 
the tragic power of religion and conscience, both in 
the good and in the evil.” rhe following extracts 
from a private letter of Jenny Lind to a young lady 
have be2n published in Dwight’s Jou of Music, 
Boston, United States :—‘‘ If I might be permitted to 
offer a suggestion in regard to Miss M——, it would 
bea recommendation to her not to go to Italy, as 
she has been advised by some friends My 
humble opinion is, that 


»xibility of her 
inconceivable 9 








rnal 





to do. 
the recently - adopted 
method of Italian singing is not the most natural and 
healthy. The proof thereof is, that we see only a few 
f the singers in our days who know how to preserve 
their voice, having once been in Italy and there 
acquiring the habit of forcing more sound out of their 
lungs than nature intended they should. I never 
went to Italy myself for that very reason. After 
having heard all the modern Italian singers, 1 was 
well convinced that my voice never would have been 
able to preserve its natural elasticity and its character 
of high soprano had I undertaken to adopt the same 
forced style of singing as is nowadays almost 
unavoidable in Italy by the frequent performance 
of Signor Verdi's operas. His ‘music is the 
most dangerous for all singing artists, and will 
continue so to be until the artists themselves shall 
better understand their own interests, as well as that 
of the beauty of the art of singing, and refuse to 
sacrifice themselves to a composer who by no means 
understands the exquisite beauty of the real Italian 
singing, that cannot be surpassed by any other 
nation. Miss M will find both in London and in 
Paris masters fully qualified to instruct her im all 
that is deemed requisite. A year’s residence in Lon- 
don and Paris will enable her to judge of the progress 
she has made, and also the propriety of spending six 
months or one year in Germany, the land of real 
music, in which the true artists can only acquire the 
genuine stamp of art. Germany offers perhaps less 
excellence for the singer, for the German language is 
very hard to pronounce, and often changes the 
character of the sound; for instance, the quality of 
tone in singing out the Italian word dolore, and the 
German word schmerz, will be found different in its 
tesults, and infinitely in favour of the former. But 
to wish to become a good artist, with a good artistical 
conscience, and not know Germany and its musical 
masters, would indeed be as great a loss for the artist 
as it would be to the public, b ym we ought 
to wish to give a right impression. I know what 
Germany is to an artist, and, with all my veneration 
for the true Italian singing school, I really believe | 
that, unless I had taken the German music as the | 
my knowledge of Italian singing would | 





ore wh 


Stoundwork, 








! *“n 
never have satisfied 


me, and my 
would have been undeveloped and unfruitful. What 
I therefore wish most earnestly to impress upon Miss 


she ombine 





M "3 mind is, that should try to 
Italian song and German music, the one 
necessary as the other; that she should try to avoid 
false pathos, as the same law exists, to its fullest ex- 
tent, in art asin life; that she be true to herself, try 
to find out the beauty of truth, as well in the simplest 
song as in the most difficult avia, and tl reat secret 
will be hers—the most i 
envy and malice will be on her side.” 


being as 


he g 





powerful protector against 





LITERARY NEWS 











Messrs. Bradbury a have printed 35,000 
copies of § Little Dor srougham is abou 
to publis h, in his ‘* Works,” his contributions to th 
Edinburgh Review, including the review which 
casioned the famous satir¢ I English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.”.——At Vienna there appear 
at present 9 journals —of which 19 are 
dicated to politics, 15 to the belles lettres, and 25 to 
the various & partments of scienc Dr. F. Moul 
of Heidelberg, has discov 1 in the Monast f St 
Paul, in Cor inthia, a MS. of the elder Pli 
ing nearly the whole of the seventh part of the Natural 
History, lib. 11 to 14. 

The Duke of Argvll has been re-elected, in a 
cordance with recent usage, to S 1 year ¢ 


ity of Glasgow. 





office as Lord Rector of the 














——Lord Stanhope (Mahon) is lecturing; Tennyson, 
it is said, is about to inform the Isle of Wight about 
Crashaw and George Herbert (the author of “ In 
Memoriam ” must be well up in both poets); Colon 
Rawlinson has engaged the so/ theatre at Oxfo 
(not at the request of Plarptres ) for the ag se 
talking about cuneiform inscriptions; and Mr. r 
Cunningham, at, it is said, the r st ? Mi 
‘ Macready, the great actor (we have now but few 
is advertised to deliver a lecture at Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, on Temp le bar. — \ York Da 
Times, in an article on the * Rights of Lee ; 

Mr. Thackeray, who commences his lect 

‘Four Georges’ to-morrow, has been compelle 


quest the reporters of the press not to repor 


‘Our 





we do not imagin 1e \ i 
degree injured if they were reported at 

















all the daily papers. It is not what 1 

people go to hear, but his manner of ng it Let 
any one trv the experiment of deliveri me of Mr 
Thackeray’s lectures, and it would be found that i 
was not the lecture, but lecturer, that people went 
to hear. Phe | ibli i ) crowd t M politan 
Theatre to hear Corneille’s and Racine’s dramas, but 
to see Rachel. A brief report of Mr. Thackeray’s 


px 
lectures, which, probably, all the daily papers will 
give, will only have the effect of stimulating the 
public to hear them in full.——A correspondent of the 
Atheneum relates a circumstance in the career of 

autograph collector, which ought to act as a warning 
to celebrities. An ingenious rogue, feigning to be in 


the deepest mental distress, and on the point of com- 
mitting suicide, entreats the person addressed to give 


him confidentially his opinion upon the responsibility 


attending the committal of such an act. The bait 
takes. The vagabond receives numerous replies. 


Among those so favouring him are Montalembert, Feni- 
more Cooper, Abd-el-Kader, Alexander Humboldt, 
Henri Heine, George Sand, Charles Dickens, Espar- 
tero, &e. As soon as received, the letters were taken 
to a dealer in autographs and ‘there sold. The trick 
was discovered upon observing that the letters wer 
all upon the same subject. Five-and-forty such were 
sold within a few hours. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drury LAnge.—Lyceum revivals—Madame Labarére 
and the Lions. 

HAYMARKET.—Miss Cushman. 

Sapier’s Wetis.—Shaksperian revivals. 

CuarLes MAtHews still continues to fill Drury- 
lane Theatre, and it certainly gives one some opinion 
of the popular taste when we find that the almost 
unassisted acting of this inimitable artist is far more 
effective than all the senseless splendours of ‘ Nito- 
cris.” During the fortnight many of the old Lyceum 
favourites have been revived, and always successfully. 
Slingsby Lawrence’s admirable adaptation of Balzac’s 
Mercadet is among them; and those who have not 
yet seen Charles Mathews as Mr. Affuble Hawk, the 
cool but eager speculator, the man of expedients and 
shifts—in a word, the model Stock-Exchange man— 
should seize this opportunity of doing so. What a 


perfect piece of acting it is! So subdued, so un- 
actor-like, so artistic! Besides this we have had 
Used Up, Cool as a Cucumber, Sheridan’s Critic, and 


Mr. Brough’s adaptation of “En Manches d& 
Chemise "—Number One round the Corner 

With questionable taste, Mr. Smith has added to 
the attractions of the house an entertainment which 
has been universally pronounced to be the reverse of | 





musical faculties 





age, containing two lionesses, 
of the canine species, is discovered 
id to them enters a certain Madame 
mart little Frenchwoman, of, what the 


attractive. A large ec 
a bear, and a bi 
upon tl 


Labarére 











reporter “not unprep yssessing appearance.” 
This lad; lressed in ballet costume, and carries a 
whip in her hand. She enters the cage, pulls the 


| beasts about, rends open their jaws and places her 














lovely head between their jaws, lugs them across the 2 
cage by their tails, allows them to take food from her 
mouth, straddles across thei ‘ir bacl ks, and lies down upc De 
them, without receiving the slig ht st injury. The 
animals are very sleepy anil sluggish thr < ut, as 
if they had been either over-fed or were labouring under 
the effects of opium. Upon the whole, the tion 
and the — ils seem equally tame just 
to the audience to state that they witn : whole 





of the proceeding ‘s with the most supreme indifference. 


At the Haymarket Miss Cushman is ig the 
round of her old chara ters. The Stranger, Guy 
Vanne rind, The Prov »ked Hlusban i, and & and 
Juliet have successively appeared during the fort 
nicht 


Mr. Phelp 


















Mr s has revived Midsummer's Night's Drea 
t Sadler’s Wells with what admirable acting m- 
bined with laxur f decoration, those wh iw it 
last season will easily understand. Those who have 
not yet s Mr. Phelps in Bottom should not lose the 
I ae JACQUES. 
——— TussAup’s Exnisrrion.—An interesting 
> has been added to the larg | i f por- 
is of distinguis hed persons. ‘a represents the pre« 
t Emperor of tus ia, Alexander I1., in a military 
s, and is considered by competent judg 
1 Imirabl » likeness. 
CORRESPONDEN 
MR. RUSKIN AND T THE NEW YORK 
‘CRAYON.” 
ro TH DITOR ¢ I CRITIC N N LI RARY 
JOURNA 
Srr,—I » just seen in the Crrr October 
15, a notice of the Crayon, in which mention i ule 
f an occurrence sufficiently vexatious, if justly u 
derstood, but which your reviewer has mewhat 
misapprehended, viz.: the exhibition of tch by 
Mr. Ruskin, in our academy. It was a ght it 
masterly study of a bit of architecture, not intended 
for exhibition, but#well able to endure it ; nor was it 
at all ridiculed, and only criticised 1 Ruskin-hater 
ve have a few such here), in a letter to the ¢ 
Our public was glad to see even the autograph of 2 
man whom art-lovers in America | ur as an 
earnest, r¢ eames and essentially great man, should 
always be noured in all lands, althoug Ly 


not be cht i in every respect. 
I he “a that vou will give a place to this correction, 
ith in justice to Mr. Ruskin and the ( 1 
gratef ful for your courtesy, remain 
Yours, ac. 


Laos oo LMAN, Editor of the € 
Ofsce of The ¢ y ew York, Nov. 9. 
SILVER FROM THE STREETS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 


JOURNAL. 
Srr,—In your excellent paper (to which I ama 
subscriber), I find a long extract from th 


res- 


pondent of the Manchester Guardian, relative sili- 
cium (called a metal), and headed “ Silver from the 
Streets,” in which is the following M. Charles 
Junot is the man who has invented this new metal” (ig 
it not a pure invention ?), ‘ and has, according to the 


account given, spent years in indefatigabl 
The statements of the 
much question, for I, with other chemists with whom 


Manchester Guardian 1 very 








I have recently conversed, do not believe silicium to be 
like silver, or, in fact, a metal at all. Prior 1808, 
from experiments upon the action of potassium upon 
silicic acid (silica), Sir Humphrey Davy concluded 


that there was oxygen 
peculiar inflammable basis. In the year 
was obtained by Berzelius, by heating pot 
silico-fluoride of potussium, and from its properties 


present, mbined 














he placed it among the simple non-metallic combus< 
tibles; indeed, it bears a very strong resemblar 0 
borium (from boracic acid). The French are very 
fond of publishing singular processes for obtaining 
acids, metals, &c.; and, I am sorry to many 
of them have not the slightest appr ition 
to the truth.—e. g. Gerhardt read a _ pajir, 
a few years ago, before the Academy, pin 
a process for the fabrication of la it cr 
valerianic acid. It consisted, he s , il g 
indigo and potassa together. This id - 
covery, or rather invention it proved to be, went 2 
round of the journals, and created quite a f 

The writer of this, wishing, some time after : 
procure valerianic acid in order to study it iture, 
&e., followed Gerhardt’s directions, and to his great 
astonishment could not procure a trace of the com- 
pound, In fact, theor tically, indigo could n vield 
it, although practic rding to tl I 
savant, it afforded ab f You 
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[Dec. 1, 











are too apt, before investigating a result, to publish 
absurdities as discoveries. ‘ Thereis more credit and 
honour due to the chemist that removes an error 
from science, than to the one who discovers a host of | 
new compounds.” This ought to be written in gold | 
over each laboratory. 
Iam, Sir, yours, &e. 
SHERIDAN Muspratrt, F.R.S., 

Professor of Chemistry. 

ge of Chemistry, Liverpool, Nov. 


~ 
I} 





Roy al C olle 15. | 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Srr.—As mesmerism is now thoroughly recognised, 


notwithstanding the opposition offered to it by some 
medical men, and ‘is becoming a subject of serious 
inquiry for the philosopher, I venture to a r for in- 
sertion in THE Critic an extract from a letter dated 
Malvern, which I have lately received from the Rey. 





Jeffery Ekins, Rector of Sampford. I may mention 
that the mesmerist named is the Rey. R. Barrett, 
Senior Fellow of King’s Coll » These 
gentlemen have ef ffected many cures in diseases isd 
very long sté anding, which hz id defied all other tre 
ment, but easily yielding under mesmerism.—“ Mi 





it most 
my pre- 
duced into 


her 


Barrett is here, and I have seen him exhi 
wonderful phenomena on A——. Luckily, 
sence was unfelt by her when I was intr 
Mr. B 


the darkened room where irrett put to 
sleep. When she was in that state, I was surprised at 


her volubility and precision in describing the diseases 
of persons who had been broug! at fe het r notice, and 
with the distinctness with whicl e lectured on ana- 
tomy, and particularly o1 i is ramifications of 
the ~—— invisible f >normal state. She 
then passed to a state in which she had glimpses of 
sp Saiacaees ing ac tive obj jects, without form, and was 
not able to dis tinguish any thing earthly, not even 
Mr. Barrett ec rporeally, only seeing that part of the | 
body with which she was in contact. In that state | 
she sang songs, sacred or comic, accordin sly as he 
touched the organs. She then was placed by him in | 
the exalted state, and I never bel | 1a more solemn } 
and affecting an exhibition. She was then inacces- 
sible even by her mesmeriser, communing with 
spiritual beings, praying them to and impro- 
vising a most impassioned hymn, imploring to be | 
received as ‘the child of the Lord.’ She was re- | 
clining on her back, but the varied attitude of her 
arms was too elegant and sublime for description, and 
would have furnished an idea to the sculptor, if he 
had been present. She then said she wished to ‘ 
and that, if she had been allowed to go, her spirit 
would never have returned to her body. She was 
asked, that if had been allowed to ‘go,’ what 
was to be done with her? She said, ‘bury me.’” I 
leave this interesting subject for the consideration and 
comment of the learned readers of the Critic. | 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

Joun JAmMes Birv. | 

yx-street, Hanover-square. 
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OUCHY, SWITZERLAND. 
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AT 


BYRON’S I 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
Srr,—The fact of Lord Byron having written 
The Prisoner of Chillon” at an inn at Ouchy, near | 
eprometache has been often recorded; but I am sorry 


Hy accompanied | 








to say that the statement genera 

by remarks that are altogether false and calculated 

to do a serious injury to the worthy proprietor of the 

hotel. One writer tells us that the poem was 

written at ‘¢a small inn,” and a recent author, 

a Mr. J. Headley, says ‘‘at a mere hut of | 
aninn.” Who and what Mr. Headley is I neither | 
know nor care; but I suspect he describes 

scenes that he has never visited and talks about 

matters that he only knows from hearsay. I have 


past been residing on the shore of Lake 
know with what interest every spot is 


for some time 
Leman, and I 


visited that is associated with the name of Byron. I 
also know that pilgrims to Ouchy have stayed at 
instead of taking up their quarters | 

the inn was a * miserable hut.” 


The * Ancre” 


fact, sir? 





at Ouchy | 








is a large hotel, that was formerly a Swiss chateau! 
In Byron’s time it was what it is now, a first class, 
well-conducted commodious house! It is also an 
error to suppose that Byron was ‘‘compelled” to seek 


shelter at Ouchy by “stress of weather,” as another | 


writer stat He resided there for weeks together, 
always occupying the same suite of apartments, viz., | 


are numbered 19. 
en, in Byron’s 


those on the first floor, and which 
On one of the window-sills may be s¢ 
“ cutting,” the following inscription 


; “1811 


AOUT 7 | 


HAUTEUR | 
DU LAC | 
19 pouces.” 

I am preparing a work on and, &c., in 
which I shall point out several blunders (or worse) 
of some recent scribes. In the ir in I trust that 
be the means of in- 
t merely to visit 
f of what 


Switzerl 


teri 


the present communication may 
ducing a few of my countrymen no 
” but to stay beneath the ro 


| 
| 
| 


“the Anchor, 


| Broug 


Bradshaw (wiles says is “ one “of the om conducted 
inns in Switzerland.” 

I am not aware whether the Anchor at Ouchy 
figures as a drawing in any edition of Byron: it 
ought to do so, for the place ‘will be for ever insepa- 
rably connected with the poet’s name; anda “ Die- 
ture ” would do more than a thousand letters towards 
correcting the falsehoods about “small inns” and 
“ huts.” I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Nov. 19. A RECENT OCCUPIER OF “ No. 19.” 
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Reminders in Grammar and Orthography, 18mo. ls. swd 
“AC s. Rey. Jol P ” t Bristol. Nov. ‘ . are nograpny, ! 8. 1. 
EA iE Rey. John, aged 71, at Bristol, Nov. 9. Mr. | Rhine and its Scenery, illustrated by Foster, described} 
i was for five-and-twenty years a contributor to Mavhew, 21s . 
ackwood. We was born at Bristol, in_ 1784, and was | gchitier's Mary Stuart, with Notes by Bernays, fep. 8vo. 2% 
) - aol . 3 PE : art, with Not . rmMne , + SVO. Zs, 
educated at W inchester and Windham College, Oxford. | Soudamore’s (W. E.) Communion of the Lai ro. 4s. 6d. bd 
lis first curacy was Halberton, in Devonshire, where the | Smith's (J. T.) Sermons on the Prodigal S« Rv0. 3s, a 
Rev. a ype. Smith was his rector for five years. Mr. | ¢ licitor’s Pocket Diary and Calendar, 1856, 2s. 6d. ro wn tu k 
} gle rote in Bi wckw un e Cl) ‘Panerwein’s Pocket Dict. of English and Turkish Languages 
‘‘Athenzus,” and the letters to Ivy Dear Ensebius;” | 55 : 
























his series ers § ng] 6 » Sketcher.” were also much | + - : y _ to BT : = 
~~ sel : of papers signed “ The Sketcher,” were also much | Traveller’s Lib. : Hutchinson's Narrative of the Niger Exp 
admired. je ee ? : , . | i ts, ls. each; 1 ~ 6d. el. 
ann ian a »n’s 0 » in Galway is just s = “ mf ° - 
LRDIMAN, ie Que n lege in Galway has - us G. W.) Fellow-Travellers, sq. 16mo. 5s. cl. 
tained a severe loss by the f es Hardiman, hee. 
MRA, Librari I an excellen | . 
Trish scholar, an 1 or of “'fhe | WESTBOURNE COLLEG a .—An_ inau- 
| 

Statutes of Kilkenny,’ iuth “Jar Con. | gural address delivered by the Rey. C. Mackenzi: 
naught,” and of the “Bardic ind.” Hislove | Pt Prebendary of St. Paul’s, on the occasion of the 
for Irish poetry w senthusi ee mn remarks Baten | opening of the new rooms, has lately been pt tblished 
modorum and, though he was a most devotec , | .. * 1 

- a iy 1is institt I S ) e > % 
Romi unist, eve nendowe I amon istery in Mi iyo, he is ition } been founded to meet the educa 
fs dang | tional wants of the vast and increasing suburban 
Rae f Moor e oe rescued eas ob ivion in th smelodies | district of Bayswater, and is formed upon tl 


to Hardiman for | 
of the subjects of 
t ed with | 


renius. 


ancient airs of Ire land, we are indebted 


the 

preserving and handing down to us ma 
I 

t 





ent s 





min Isy—many a poetic 


ription of ancient native 


tre 






he it 





e and supers 
VortLey, Lady Emmeline Stuart, at Beyrout, Oct. 29. On | 
the Ist of May, while riding in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, her ladyship had the misfortune to have her 


leg fractured by the kick of a horse, 
however, the weakened state of her constitution, she un- 
dertook a journey from Beyrout to Aleppo, returning by 
an unfre epee d road across the Lebanon to the former 


Notwithstanding, 








| yond the reach of mz ny, 


place > reached Beyrout on the 26th of October; but, 

n S} of ‘the unremitting attentions of Dr. Saquet, the 

‘rench Government physician, and two other medical 

gentlemen, her frame was so we akened and exhausted by 

the ¢ 4 f the journey that she gradually 

sank | 
| 
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| ancient and modern systems, he observed, wit 


| found in the 
| came up from the great public schools.” 


| viz., 


| lioration which 
| which he thought had been attributed too exclusively 
| to Dr. 
| duced one practice which had been comparatively 


| uttermost, and he traded with each talent till it had 


| meets the necessities of each case, and sympathy wil s 


| Pa 


| Sane, 1 
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collegiate model. The opening of these rooms was 
inaugurated by a short religious service, upon which 
sion the ad was delivered. In this the 
Reverend the Principal of the school alludes briefly 
yet clearly to many points with reference to education, 
which his own previous experience as Head Master 
of the St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark, s 
well qualified him to do. After glancing at th 
h regar 
| to the recent modifications of the education il courses 
at the Universities, that “the real reason for he 
Universities elevating the ir standard at examinations 
and improving * the machinery for instruction may “" 
improved ¢ ‘ondition of the boys wh 
Now Nags 
one knows the expense of these great schools is be- 
and hence the f 
such as this at Bayswater, 
ibitants might secure the same educa- 
at a moderate rate. He adverted 
chief fault of the great public schools 
the system was too general, all 
treated alike, and referring to the ame- 
had taken place, and the credit of 







dress 

















necessi 






establishing other schools 
where the inh: 
tional adva 
| the an to one 
that 
pupils being 







ntages 











Arnold. He added, ‘ At least, Arnold intro- 







rare. If I understand his secret aright, he indi- 
| vidualised and sympathised more than any master 
| before him, more extensively, if not more truly. H 
seemed to know every boy’s thoughts, and to feel fo: 
his trials. Doubtless many were thrown aside as ur- 
manageable or unprofitable; but who than he was 
more distinguished for the number and success of his 
pupils? A deep religious conviction that he incurred 













a moral responsibility by undertaking their educatio: 
made him anxious to fulfil this sacred charge to th 







produced its corresponding two, five, or ten talents 
more, according to its intrinsic worth.” Such, indeed 
is the proper basis for education, where individualising 








the heart of each pupil. It is the master himself th 









gives the tone and character to the studies of t 
place, and those who know the Principal will feel, 
this instance at least, that the right man is in th 
right plac 
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7 OAN COMPAN IES, 





from the 

1° 
very of those conducting them, nevertheless they are capable of 
producing much benefit when honestly applied. Men of every grade 
ve frequently pressed for a temporary loan, and did they know at a 
trifling expense where to lodge their security, and in a few hours re- 
ceive the cash, their credit would be upheld, and lead to the future 
enjoyment of character in life. The principal advantage enjoyed by 
Sompany is an adequate capital always at command, its retir' 
positic ym, its secrecy in its transactions, the delice acy of its inquiri 
nonducted by an educated experienced gentleman, one of known in- 
tegrity, and athorough knowledge of commercial life, having at his 
« ee, the means of obtaining information which few posse 


ays a changeful marketable ADV rity 
“THE LOMBARD ADV ANC E FUND 


SOCIETY (Incorporated by Act of Postieme nt, February, 1853) are in 
every case guided by the daily value of the exchange. Economy and 
urity for the return of its ‘capital, has ever been the principle which 
guided this Society in its de aling xs. Money a‘lvanced in 
I] quantities on personal security, and eve ry saleable description of 
roperty (not of a perishable nature) in a few hours, on application (if 

‘etter inclose six postage stamps) to CHARLES I RY, Secretary to 


LS 















Se 
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. | 
exorbitant 
charges made, are often place od in situations of discredit by the | 


the LOMBARD ADVANCE FUND SOCIETY, 43, Queen’s-square, 

Bloomsbury, London. ie 

Ro SSIAN BATH and MEDICO- -GY M- 
NASTIC INSTITUTION, for the Cure of Di yr parti- | 








nlars apply to Mr. ToTrTis, 16 A, Old Cave aaa stree 


NSANITY.—ABINGTON 
RETREAT, near Northampton.— This Establishment is cond 
by y Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the G 

foyal Asylum, and is intended for the — of Patients « th 
Mental Derang PRICHARD is 


ABBEY 


“ted 





labouring under ment, Dr. 





\ EDICAL REFORM MOVEMENT.— 
4 from Indigestion, and its train of kindred d 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the Notting! 

ical Reform Association, who will forward by return of 
gularly successful Botanic Remedy recently dis 
Webster (son of the distinguished Statesr 
com municated to the Society by that eminent 


Sufferers 


isorders, 








vered by 
ian), of Philadel; 
Botanist. The 





> extraor- 








benefits already derived from this remedy in th , Midland 

and in almost every case wh it has been tric » has in- 

i the Society to adopt this me best means of immediate 

general publicity; and they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 

rstood, that they will not, in ag case, or under any circumstances 

whatever, accept any contribution, fee, or gratuity this Recipe, th 
object of to a monstrate the fi 

Botanic over ce of M i nly 





ev ‘ i 
desire that those who may be signally ben od by it, will afterwards 
send to the Society a statement of th« and thus aid with facts in 
accelerating the present movement in favour of Medical Reform. 
Direct thus: The Secretary of the Botanic Institt 
Nottingham—enclosing an envelope address 
TOUR CREST READY 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST 
families ready engraved. He supplies n 
stamped with them, without charge for eitl 
Dolby'’s dies are all gems, and his stamping 
ils.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Re 


st et, Quadrant. 
NEW FRENCH MODERATOR 


case, 





ad to yourself 
ENGRAVED.— 


DIES of 


than 
envelopes 
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LAMPS, 5s.; the light of three candles for the cost of one. 
Everybody should have one. Every variety equally reasonable, direct 
from Paris. Cheap, choice, and extensive. SMITH, 281, Strand, 


exactly opposite Norfolk-street. 


QMOKE -CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE. 
al fuel, and gage e a= mage a ycl his _— : P » ae ol 
post free, on app jlication'to BROWN and GREEN, M 
Luton, or the range may be seen at 67, Upper Thames-stri 
VENTILATING STOVES ! SUSPE NSION 


STOVES! Purchase one or the other tl 


—This complete 












1e two best, 








cheapest, most healthy, and economical for pels, Halls, 
Schools, Warehouses, Shops, Greenhouses ibraries, > 
Prospectuses with prices sent post free. - ’ and Co., 
Stove, Range, Ironmongery and Furni widge 





R. ARNOTT’S 


GRATE, 


SMOKE-C ONSU MING | 


recommended 
Health, recently laid Parliament, is 
EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland-street 
ne may be seen in daily use. F. E., Son, and ¢ 
these grates for every description « apar t 

Prospectuses, with testimonials, 


MPORTAN'T. — SMOKY 


strongly in the Rey f the Be 

















CHIMNEYS 















EFFECTUALLY CURED.—I HEINKE, 103, ¢ reat Portls 
street, Portland-place, begs to acquaint the r ity ntr and pu 
that he undertakes to CURE any SMOKY ( HIMNE Y, however 
y it may be constructed, upon an er y new and scienti 
principle, for which no charge will be made if not suces Nume- 


Tous references. 






MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 
80 that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehi le, be as kly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in e. The adapted fo: 
ling the new Patent Fusee Carriage Cand! r] ppearan and 

t are ec to that of a « ' lar 'P »f superior finish, but, the 





38 y than half, these 1 mps ar “aoe dag the reach of 
riving. Pri 8. 6d. each, at 
r 8; and the Pate ntee, 5 CLARKE », Albany- 
street, Regent hein London. 

DEFE 


5 U R G L A R Ss 





ATE 





CHUBB'’S GUNPOWDER-PROOF SAFES, 
9, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street, London, July 6, 
Gentle The safe you fixed here s ago has ir 
proved a good one, and done good service k some thieves 





First they seem 
but both prove od 


broke into our office, and tried their hands upon it 
to have used their crowbars, and then gunpowder, 
vain; for money, bills, 





and deeds were all safe rages, that Wars ° 
ider your lock and key. We have gr 1 n informing 
you of this, of which you can make any use y 
We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants. 





JAS. NICHOLSON’ and Co. 
Paul's Churchyard. 
Lond 


and Horsley-fie 


Messrs. Chubb and Son, 57, St 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
W olverhamp ton 
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-avement, London POPE and COMP rand 
rongly recommend the f wing descriptions Tea and ( 
vest and most economical that can be purchased :— 

s. 6 s. U 

Best Congou Tea... ... ... 3 8| Best Young Hyson Tea 4 8 
Best Souchong Tea 5 4 0} Best Gunpow der Tea... 5 4 
Best Assam Souch¢ 4 4 Best Plantation Coffee . 1 4 
Best Assam PekoeT 4 8 Best Mocha C a ee 








Lower Prices kept Price Lists on application. Two pounds’ worth 
f Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 
PURE - and upwards, at 4s. per Ib. for cash, 


PHE EMPRESS OF CHINA'S TEA, consist- 


ing of various sorts of really fine Tea, well matured, 
tiously blended, that great flavour and strength are most t 


and so 











mbined. Each packet bears certificates that it is GENUINE : 
UNADULI ATED TEA. 
JORE and CO., Little Tower-street, London 
ld by the following tea-dealers:—Sharpe, Gracec et; 


Pope and Co., Finsbury; Gowlland, Stockwell Natwood ; 
s, Sydenham; Busby, Peckham; 8 t 
Bee Twic ‘kenham ; Taylo mF, Staines ; vorth, 
rook, Blackheath-hill; Bradt yury and Sons, Brentford 
Hanwell llb. sample sent carriage free to any aged 
stamps are sent to Moore and Co. Agents wan 

cinted. 


° ” Ric hmond ; 


Surbiton-hill; 
Faling, and 
yndon if 4s, 
1ere none are 


















| ADNAM 
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| purity fy 


O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL 
and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, 
The Striatus = Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for 
measure.— BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, 
court-road, four rs ors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


LACK! BLACK! BLACK! — SAMUEL 
OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 8, Ivy-lane, Ne eet 1 
inform the public they have made 
for MOURNING every WEDNESDAY, and return 
hen required. French Merino and Cachmere dresses dyed colour 
look equal to new. Bed furniture and 
and finished. Shawls, Dre 


MEN, | 





arrangement 





days w 
that 
cleaned or dyed 























description cleaned, and the colours preserved A 
centr 
T° LOVERS of FISH. —100 genuine 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., Pack 
These highly esteemed delicacies and cheay f f forwar 
to all “on 1 ipt of penny Posta Sta s 
order ( ] 1 full and plain di ns t arest 
st D 
liress to THOMAS LETTIS, J Fish r ( 1 
“This is the third season Mr. L las supplied us y 
Bloaters, and we find the qual t—J. 8 2 
steward, Blenheim-p Oct. 20, 18 34 
“Mr. Lettis,—As soc 1 send out your genuine B IT shall 
t id to have 8 s had last y 
L A ssadors’ ( rt Ss James's 





, 1855.” 


C. AUTION.—TO 


SHIPPERS, OI 


TRADE SME’ 


rFITTE! 





CHANTS, 














e to my knowl t some icipl s r- 
80 t n p by 
t 2 trade rnd ot a spurious art } 
PERMANE NT MAIRING INK. 3 to give ) at 
s€ ta ti 3 
This ¢ o f 
the publi 1 sex myself.—E. R. 1 ,8 x trix 
and W ft late JOHN BOND, 28, Long W 
Lond 
To av s m tl 8 
cal nd’s 
furt t $ that NO XE Y zZE is at 
any t ured by him, the Invent 





(THE BE FOOD FOR 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT B 
fc 


aking Superior Barley Wate r in Fifteen tes, 3 not 
































it pre rage of her Maj al Family, but has 
j ity and is ac- 
k ] I t i 
light f i fi rir fants and Inval ids ; uk - 
licious Custard Puddi g, and excel « I 8 
ROBINSON’S PATENT ¢ for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing publ stima- 
tion as the purest faring of the oat, ar s th alua 
1 1 
,is a pular $ an 
@ sick cha ber, 1 
food for Infants 1 Ch 
t Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLI ( 
s to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-str ret, H m 
he proprietors of R« binson’s P. it Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase th irations 
ectly s et and fresh condi respectf 
vI now completely enveloped in t irest ‘Tin I 
nh isual and w per wrap} 
' all respectable ee $ i ot s I and 
Country, 1 Packets of 6d, and 12.5 I C s at 2s., 5s 


and 10s. each. 
JONGH’S 
COD LIVER OI 


OM DR 


DR. DE 
LIGHT BROWN 





TESTIMONIAL f 
Profes f ¢ mistry and Tox 
Lor 1 Hospital, Chem al Referee to the Cory 


LETHEBY 











1 Offic ead ii » the i n, & 
nt he ¢ Liver Oil w 
v ty V s 
se 1 
8 
t H 
1 
v I 
24, 1s 
¥ Ir. I . 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE AR ( ANSAR 
HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LOND¢ sole 
Cc 9 gnee and most res} able Chemis 
2s. Gd.: E s (20 A ‘ 4 


IMPERIAL MEASURI 


ADNAM’S Improved Pat 
Barley 

ONLY EXISTING PATENT 

led by the Medical Profession 


MOTHERS, and FAMI- 


ent Groats al 


=) 


THE 
And Strongly Ree 


T° INVALIDS, 
Ln 


pmIMNe 




























rhe important object, so desira has at 
length been se J. 4 tees, 
who, after m 8 ved 
Process in pt purest finest y ever 
manufactured from the O and Barley. 
To en Ivantages der 1 by the Put m the 
use of tl sroats is not the intent f Pat tees 
e pro ess f manufact t an 
lly complained of in ot preparat is 
ric or Gruel spec lily m t from. It 
to those of cons 








> healthy and str 














by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
nd t produ t 3 
f It has stingu g 
ter f y W la 
most excellent ing oe » 4 
A report having n ulated that pr r s of s white a 
haracter could not be produced from Groats a Barley alone, the 
Patentees have had recourse to the hest authori viz., A. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S h fact, 
copy of which is sul 
1ical Lab vy, ¢ s Hospital, 





ito a microscopical a1 

neal and Groats which 
m you thatl 

od Barley 





samples 
and | beg t 
are foun 








find in them 








resent , and fre 
to be genuine, and to 
the late Dr. Pereira to 





(Signed) A. 8. TAYLOR. 
“ Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 
CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to observe 


that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C 





ry, Maide 
and Cat isters, at € 





lane, Queen- 
and Is. each 
pectable 






To be obtained Wholes 
street, London; and Ketai 
and in Canisters for Famili 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. 
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HEAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 
DOWN Ql ILTS, from &s, 6d. 

free by pos 

196, T ee nhé am~-court-road. 


Sin EL BISCUITS. —F. ALLAR TON’S 

A PATENT FERRUGINOUS BISCUIT is unequalled as a 
rai bp ute Diet for Invalids and Children. Each Biscuit contains a 

antity of Iron yed with the Pat r 


Ss box 2s, 6d. and Ss. « t F. ALLARTON’S, 2 


also GOOSE to 24s 


es sent 


prices and siz 









is stam 





_— JAMES 


Public that they 


(SHEAR AND PURE 


WHIT! f 266, High H 


B R EAD. 











ma ta il wn Cort 
his IGRANT'S FI rhe grind 
s ga s loaf att 
I ur 
pYHE PEN SUPERSEDE “D.—Mark your 
I 1 te s 1 u I ft m king 
Linen, ¢ I s, & 3 "VATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
PLATES s marked in ten 
t op at s 2s 
r. CULLI NI k er to the I ul Fa a e, 
1 a St.) s No higher i sution— 
( i 


GARS! SISAL CIGARS !! at 











) AC ) SNUFF 8 s 
i 1780), 7 Lond wr S 8 
" l4f s Cig for 1 I 27 s 
\ nless H.N.G ag 
How to TEST a MERSC HAUM PIPE.— 
Dra $3 if pure, there w be no line if 
- s t evpsur sar sed will ta Y ark f t silver 
ke ay I r 1 as new 
Mersc & I a Mer- 
schaums, w repared 
1 sa flav r 
g at , : s 
I by I X xa 
t 3 ( act 
fi le uN I 
rue HAVANNAH STORES. 
ue ( ANROBI RT CAPE, with Sleeves, 
Light, W ist introd i by Messrs. P 
SON and COMP ANY, M reli t Tuilors, 94, Regent-s pri 
send ved Elas \ t I sers t 











EDDING.—ECONOMY, 


1 COMFORT J.ands 


DURABILITY, 


STEER'S SPRING 1 FRENCH 













MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed A pri st of 
r script 1 and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads 
A n r-post, I styles, in | uhogany, & 
D i ss 108t im i p 1 8. 
( < ts, & of every description. Ei Down 
Juilts in Silk at iS. STEER, Be g, Bedstead, 
nN ) I t rs, 13, Oxford-street, Londor 
/PUE F FORTY-SE VEN N SHILLING 8U ITS.— 
The lés rR SERS d l4s.; Trous Ww t 
? Coat, V t, a sers, 47s.—made 15 : 
t Tw W nd thore Kk 
he TW DRESS FROC K-COAT, Guinea a 
] s v at, made to r by B. 1 
AMIN "NT-STREE1 for 


lied by any house 





N EW OV. : RS HOE S—The 


GUTT 














4 sure i lrawing t 
t f \ y Me: ! sie tot I y 
ted PRE: NC H SAB rT, 
BRITISH GOLOSH 
se new 1 Overshoes possess many advantages ov 
s t intr 1 x CLEANLINESS with LIGHTNESS 
and’ ECONOMY t nf ig the perspiration, 
Manu l i wl 8 h iy ( a 
Paten 8, W ud, City- Ret r 
1 s s , 
BEAUTIFUL CLEAN LINE 
) W.G. NIXEY'S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EAR 
ves § and sf I ping, 1 
struct Ss s, Cher and Oilm in [| s 6d. 





ition to Housekeepers.— 


CO'sisers cneateat rx al 














NIXI CHEMI tEPARATION of BLACK LEA 
- 1 ’ g r 
with a view 
N and 70V ur 
Ss rou it g V 
oho 
Sines RODGERS 
CORAZZA SHIR I 
" ‘ } are er 
ili Ave s. © 
8] gs, and tions f 
f 1 BOURNE 
M g-cross: established 60 years. 
I COLOURED SHIRTS all 
n I made to measure (a f 2 
les “ s l If-dozen. Illustrated pr 1 lists 
patterns for s post free, f two stamps.—RODGERS 
BOURNE, Improv Shirtma s, 59, St. Martin’s-la Charing ss: 
FITCH AND SONS’ 


( {(ELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON 














AND FIRST- ASS PROVISION WAR SI 
The er n I mus bacon is Fitch and s, 
Bis se t Serv 
\ s than a s 
I Week 
1is cel k by the sid s 
and separate 
The Half-Side, of 301bs 9d. per 
The Middle piece f 121bs 4d. 
Fitch and Son ha so the } rt ffer the wi 
i xtraor y h a tality 
Cur . i¢ s York Hams ct Fla 
Wilts haps and Chines Well Pickled I \ ¢ 
Store 
All ar s are § 1 for travelling, and € 
hr } I railway termini. | ayment, or & 
referen t 1 1 orders from th 
Post-of lers tot le payable at the 
gether with cheques, may be crossed with the 


Sir J. W. Lubbock 
and SON, Provision Mer 


and Co 
hants and Import 





FITCH 





London. 


ed 1784.) 
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EETH.—HOW YOU MAY PRE‘ 
THEM TO EXTREME OLD AGI Read Mr. 
LUKYN'’S little B containing his Keceipts forthe Beauty and Pre 
servation of the Teeth, with remarks their loss.—Free by 
post on receipt of a sti unp.—4, Upper Ge t, Bryanston 
London. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, st-street, troduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION o ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fix: without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfé r 1 i 1 Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the ver; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR found very 
superior to any teeth ever befo q 1 t 1 does not require 
the extraction of roots or any f pe n, an ill give suppor 
and preserve teeth that are loose runrant restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed te ‘ yund and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At ne f m till Five 


2 ALDNESS PREVENTED 

CHILD'S FBICTION Hal n 
the head ; the more the head i 
skin and its functions, thereby 
had of all Perfanaey al 
Providence-row, 


SERVE | 


-square, 


BALDNESS PRE- 


STORER. One 
gr t t 


I AIR RE STOR ED and 
VENTED, by; R INDIAN HAIR RI 
wrt weak hair t 
ur and rapidity t 
directions f 18@, 5 
THOMAS PERRY, 


WINBERROW’S D ANDE L ION, ‘AMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an f stic 
all stomach and live 
these pills never fail in producing a hea 
the bowels, so that in a short time a ye re 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be en to ¢ 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Opera 1 Disper 

Edwards-street, Portman-square, I 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the | 
Co., Calcutta; Roberts and Co., Par 


and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 
BABY LINEN 1WEDDING OUTFITS, The 
good quality, 2s. eacl Fre Nig 88 


Tuck 


“om pl s 
mplaints, 


hildren 


| ADIES 
4 CLOTHING, 
Favourite 
feathere 


ses. 


Chemise, 
frills, 3s. 9d. 


Hats = Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. 
For WEDDING OUTFITS, 
nl Made » Duct 
ditto Night Dresses, Ta ck, Edit 
becca 6d, each All 
le So Lists 
"BESEMERES, shace, G1 @ 
CLASS X. SECTION 2 


AVENDER 


PARIS EXHIBITION 
URE EXTRACT of ENGLISH 1 
FLOWERS, as supplied to the Royal Fat 
d'Etat, &c. &c. This delicious and refreshing Ext 
to all who love a good English per and 
fragrant and lasting than a: 
Me ATKINSON, Perfumer Ne Bond-street 
HOWELL and JAMES, eg MUMFORD, Chemist, &« 
é urst-street, Sussex-square; tt Proprietor, 
ivator of Lavender, Hitchin He 
In Bottles at 3s. 6d., 78. 6d., 138 


POLLoway's PILLS famous for LIVER 
COMPLAINTS.—Captain We - of H.M.’s 58rd Regi- 
ment, states in a letter to Professor Ho Ho vy that he has great p 
bearing testimony t the effica f iving tried them 
during a long residence in a tropi t sufferer from 
Liver Complaints, he alw ays found t t I 
Pills, the only efficient medicine ever ad, therefore should be 
happy at all times to satisfy any one of the good effects they have 
ly had on him. Sold by all Me t ghout th 
at PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY 8 este n 
and 80, Maiden-lane, New York 
A. Guidiey, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Maita 


ai rOD . mn > ° 
KX TOW I BY SELF.— The secret art of dis- 
covering the » R f INDIVID( ALS, from the 
peculiarit | AN , 8 long been practised by 
MARIE COL i, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, lift ring from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “‘ know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, ‘Tust se end a specimen of their writing. 
stating sex and age, inclosing 13 | ent 1y post st amp »8, to Miss C ‘oupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, Lo " nd they will rece ive, ina few 
days, a minute detail of the mental an dl ral q ialities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself."—Miss Jones. ‘My i 


friends pronounce it to be faith- 
ful.”"—Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skili is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G. 
Gadsby 


Sik JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 


MAGNESIA, prepared under the — liate care of the Inventors, 
and established for upwards of thirty by » Profession, for 
removieg BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDI TION, 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibili 
those dangerous concretions usually iting from the use of thear 

in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggis' 

cine Agents throughout the British E mpire, in bottles, ls. . 6d. bd., 
5s. 6d., 11s., and 2ls. each,—The Acidulated Syrup in bottle 8, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparati: and to see 
thet his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
. ‘James Murray, Physic ian to the Lord Lieutenant. 


y . 
TALUABLE REME 
AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 

the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to the public 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cur 
for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and 
sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, 
cancereus humours, and is a specific 
sometimes follow vaccination. Sold at ls. 1dd. and 2s. 9d. 
each. Also his . 


PILULEA ANTISCROPHULA uy 


more than forty years’ experience to | 
best alterative medicines ever con 1 f irifyin 

and assigting nature in all her operatio: » they are usec 
scrofulas, scorbutic complaints, glandular s { t yt 

of the neok, &c. They form a r F ily Aperier 
that may be taken at all times v at rch » of diet. 
Sold in boxes, at ls. Ipd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1 and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Houses. Retai I table Me tic in 
Vendors in the United King 
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GLACK’s NICKEL SILVER is ‘the hardest 

and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use retains 
its silverlike appearance Made into every article for the Table, as 
Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frame 
twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon wil 
of ten postage-stamps. 


ill be sent on receip 
Fiddle Strongest 
Pattern. Fiddle. 
per doz 
Table Spoons and Forks... 12s. and 15s. 
Dessert ditto 10s, and 13s. 
Tea Spoons 5s. and 6s. 
SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
of Pu ly ver Nickel; a combination of two metals 
! properties renders it in appearance and wear 


King’s 


Fiddle Pattern. Thre a. King's 
£s. da fs. d 
. 110 0 200 
100 110 0 
110 0 20 0 
t por ~7F 6 ¢ 110 0 
Tea Spoons aoe ae @ 018 0 f 
JACK'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONG ERY 
en celebrated for nearly fifty years 
limits of a t 
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and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
THOMAS CONSTABLE & Co. 


BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
ae inde eee of SCRIP- 


TURE by an ANIMAL PAINTER. With Notes by a 
RALIST. Twenty Photographs, after Drawings by 
. B. Imperial Quarto. Price ‘ 
TESTIMONY OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 

“Tf any praise from me can add to the popularity of this 
charming work, I have great pleasure in rep eating my sin- 
cere admiration for its extreme o igin. ality of conce} - mand 
admirable accuracy of knowled the creatures delineated. 
Having studied animals during my whole life, sathaee my 
testimony as to the truth of the artist’s treatment of the 
Scripture Illustrations may have some influence.” 


geof 


“Designs of great spirit and beauty; and the softness of 
duced t Photogravher in his version of the m, 
that of the most perfect mezzotint. 


I y the 
eds in many cases 


—Eraminer. 

II. 

Author of “ The Heir of Redcliff 
Duke,” &e. 


THE HISTORY of SIR THOS. 


THUMB, with divers other matters concerning the Court 
of g ‘ing Art hur of Britain, _Namerons Illustrations 
by J. B, designer of Photo; ‘Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture by an Anit Painter,” Handsome square 8vo. 
cloth boards. Price 7s. 6d. 


he Little 


By the 


IIf. 


A BOOK ABOUT NAUGHTY 
BOYS; or, the Sufferings of Mr. Delteil. By CHAMP- 
FLEURY. With numerous Illustrations. Small 8vo. 
price 4s, 


LORENZO BENONT; or, Pas- 


sages in the Life of an Italian. 

Illustrated by J. B.—H: andsome 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 
* ” Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

“Worthy to be ranked among contemporary works whose 
season is the century in which their authors live.’”— 
Examiner. 

V. 
By the same Author, 


DOCTOR ANTON IO: a Tale. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. Price 7s. 6d. 


“In point of style there are few writers of the present 
day who surpass this author.”—Literary Gazette. 

““A simple tale, with no striking, stirring events, but as 
attractive in its natural simplicity as that ever-fresh story of 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” —Aflas. 


VI. 

THE EARNEST STUDENT: 
being MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the late JOHN 
MACKINTOSH. By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, 
Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow. 
8vo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece. Price 6s. 

“Full of the most instructive materials, and admirably 
compiled. We are sure that a career of unusual popularity 
awaits it; nor can any student peruse it without being 
quickened by its example of candour, assiduity, and self- 
consecration.—F rcelsior. 

Il. 
S MISC rE ~ L ANY OF 


CONSTABLE’ FOREIGN 


Cloth, price 38 6d. each. 


GREECE and the GREEKS of | 


the PRESENT DAY. By EDMOND 
VII. 


By the same Author, 
TOLLA; a Tale of Modern 


Rome 

“A book about which people have been lately talking in 
the a alons of Paris, to the exclusion of almost every other 
literary performance. . - The warmth and light of 
Roman life glow in every page of this most fascinating 
story. "Athenaeum, 


ABOUT. 


THOMAS CONSTABLE and CO. 
ADAMS, and Co., London. 


Edinburgh : HAMILTON, 


Tea Pots, &c., at one- | 


| placed in the hands « 


,; and immensely important. 


Sixth Edition, small 
} and cautious in tene.”—Newcastle Chronicle 
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| which humanity is subject.’ 


| ably accomplis shed—the best attempt hitherto made tho 
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Works by MISS CORNER. Published } 


DEAN and SON, 31, Ludgate-hill 

“The merits of Miss Corner's Hist ories are such that we are not sy. 
prised at their becoming popular school books."— Critic. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools 9; 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable coy 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often t 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, gy) 





| strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
lhirty-first thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table a 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. boun 
With Questions, 4s, 


Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth th 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Editig; 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Editio; 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Ma 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fourteenth thousand. New Edit 

rected to the present time, 2s.6d.bound. With Questions, 3s 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eighth thousand 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 35 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleve 
thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. b 
Plates, Map, Que. ma yns, and Chronological Table and Index 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland 
Einpire, 3s. 6d. Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, i 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d, 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound, 

Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on applicat 
The First History of England that shoul 
of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in ls arge 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or ir 

sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, 

Schools, 2s.6d. It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d. eac h, 


Every Child’s History of England, with 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with 
coloured, 

The Play Grammar ; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss C oY ER. Elevent 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; 4° 6d. bou 
cloth, 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of 

Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and t 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Th 

ls. 6d. in cloth; cr, with the USE of the GLOBES, and 

GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
f the Newest and most useful Information connected witt 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Eighth Editi 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s. 6d., in a clear type. royal! lr 
his Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts’s Sct 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thr 
on Sacred Histury having discovered inaccuracies in the Doct 
descriptions. 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. _Iliu:- 
rated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
“Truly a book worth buying.’ 
A very liberal allowance to Schools. 
DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


Plates, May 


bound.- 


4 Prospectus of 


Ques. 


SEVEN 


Series « 


London: 


EW WORK BY DR. BALBIRNIE. ; 
“THE WwW ATE R CURE in CONSUMPTION 


and SCROFULA: an Exposition of the Question of their Cura- 
bility. Illustrated by 147 authenticated eases of cure, some of them 
the last stage. By JOHN BALBIRNIE, M.A., M.D., Author of “The 
Pathology and Treatment of the Diseases of the Uterus,” &£ "y 
Philosophy of the Water Cure,” “ The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,’ 
“The Words of a Water Doctor,” &c. i s. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘The work of a man of science, who evidently understands the s 
ject theoretically and practically.— Chambers's Journal. 

‘ This book will be considered, both in the profession and out of it, 
the standard book on the subject.”—Sheffield Free Press. 

“Dr. Balbirnie has written a very elaborate, a very able, and a very 
interesting book on the ‘Water Cure in Consumption and Scrofula,'—a 
book which the public may read with profit, and the profession with 
interest. The work throughout exhibits the candour, no less than tha 
ability of a philosophic physician,”—The Leader. 

‘Dr. Balbirnie, in this large and handsome volume, has addressed 
himself with great energy to a task that is at once intensely difficalt 
The volume, which is written both for 
intelligent portion of the public, and for the medica) faculty, displays 
considerable literary ability, as well as much professioual knowledg 
and philosophical insight. It gathers within itself almost everything 
valuable in fact or suggestion that has been published on the subject 
of our English disease, and fairly grapples with the theory of its origin 
and nature. We can scarcely do justice to the clever beok, rich in 
suggestive thought,” &c.—The Alliance, 

‘A more able, convincing, and talented defence of the water treat- 
ment could not have been penned. We never read a volume more 
thoroughly bearing the impress of common '‘sense—it is, in fact, TH 
book on the subject."—York Herald. 

“ A remarkable book—thorough and comprehensive treatment 
subject—a book like the present is by no means an everyday ad 
to our library table; it is a boma Ade work. Dr. Balbirnie opens 4 
bright gleam of hope to the view of patieuts who have been taught‘ 
regard their malady as incurable.” —The Worcestershire Chronicle 

“Dr. Balbirnie’s work is one much wanted, and will help in a grea’ 
measure to remove the atmosphere of quackery which has gath¢ 
round the water-cure system, to lay open the scientific principles 
which it is based, and the benefits which its skilful use may confer 
As a medical treatise, it is clear and full—methodical in constru 

“The toil of years is concentrated in its pages, and a work of e& 
traordinary merit has been the result.”—Preston Chronicle. 

“Dr. Balbirnie writes like a man of science and a scholar.""—Bats 


and Cheltenham Gazette. 


“The water cure must gain in professtonal respect by the sensi 


| and scientific mode in which Dr, Balbirnie has discussed the subject. — 
| Berrow's Worcester Journal. 


“It records faithfully the opinions and practice of a man not mor 
eminent by his extensive acquaintance with the subject than by his 
s.""—The Liverpool Courier. 

““ We have seldom perused a more valuable or interesting work, 4 
by far the best we have seen on the subject, and deserving a place 
the library of every family.”—Ipswich Express. 

‘An able and well-reasoned composition—lucid in arrangem ent, 
practical in suggestion, and characterised by a tone so modest , 
temperate as to enlist in its favour the sympathies of every fcr ome t 
"—Aris's Birmingham Gazette. 

‘There is a bluff plain-spokenness about the doctor's method—w* 
are speaking of his literary characteristics—which wins our sympa‘ 
ure in honest hands, whilst the treat: 

Shrew sbury 


and obliges us to feel we 
the subject shows that ior are able ones.”—Eddowes's 
Journal. 
‘This book is the farthest in the world from quackery. and ma) 

read with pleasure, as well as profit by all.""—The Bristol Mirror 

“ This is empha lly THE BoOK on the philosophy of the wate 
cure, especially in reference to two ofthe most formidable diseases 
Blackburn Standard - 
intellectual endowments 


“ Dr. Balbirnie’s great literary taste, ' 
yas > 


sound practical experience; well qualified him for the task h 
sift the question of the curability of consai Leam 
Courier 
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Holla other necessary information, by strict attention to which success in | te 
this important art is certain; the result of fifty years’ practice. By HOME SCENES CHRISTMAS Bt )X.—The most welcome 
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PARKING AND. GOTT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 
24 AND 25, OXFORD-STREET. 





THIS ESTABLISHMENT HAS BEEN FOR MANY YEARS CELEBRATED AS THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE 
KINGDOM FOR WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 





P. and G. have within the last few months considerably enlarged and improved their premises to adapt them to their increasing trade. 
The main feature in their business is, that they, as Manufacturers, place themselves in immediate connection with the public, so that there is only 


one profit between the maker and consumer, instead of three or four, which must be the case when the goods pass between as many agents before the 
public receive them. In this respect they stand alone, as no other Wholesale Manufacturing Stationer offers the same advantages to the public. By 
this system they confidently assert their prices will (upon comparison) be found at least 30 per cent. cheaper than any other house. 

An unlimited stock of every description of goods kept, so that orders to any extent, whether for home consumption or exportation, can be executed 
without delay. 

IMPORTANT TO PARTIES RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY. 

In consequence of the late reduction in the parcel postage, P. and G. can now send their SAMPLE PACKETS OF WRITING PAPERS AND 
ENVELOPES by post upon receipt of ten stamps; each article being numbered and a list enclosed, a selection can be made with the greatest ease. TO 
place parties residing in the country upon the same footing as those in town, the carriage will be paid to any Railway Station in the kingdom upon 
orders over 20s. 





PARKINS and GOTTO’S ALMANAC and PRICE LIST for 1855 sent post-free. 

A Single Packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, Stamped with Arms, Crest, or Initials, free of charge. 

Arms, Crests, Monograms, Reverse Cyphers, &c., tastefully and correctly arranged and cut on Steel, for embossing Note Paper and Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. 6d., usually charged 10s. 6d. 


ALL THE NEW STYLES AND ALTERATIONS AT HOME NOTES, &c. 
IN WEDDING ENVELOPES. WEDDING CARDS. PATTERNS SENT POST-FREE. 





ALL REAMS WARRANTED TO CONTAIN TWENTY PERFECT QUIRES. 


s. ad a a $s. 
Good Cream Note Paper, full size per ream, 2 0} Sermon Paper perream, 4 6 | Large Office Envelopes........ Per receccecces seceees ° 5 
Thick Cream laid ditto : 4 0] Foolscap 8 0| THE QUEEN'S HEAD ENVELOPES. 1 
B'ack Bordered ditto..... 7 4 0} Cream laid Envelopes, stamped and cemented, per 1000, 3 4 | Visiting Cards.............sccccccsscesssscsserscseeecs 1 
Useful Letter Paper mm 5 01 Black-bordered Envelopes per 100, 0 6 Account and Manuscript Books.—Household Papers, 
PARKINS and GOTTO’S new Writing Paper, made from Straw, is invaluable to rapid writers, and nearly half the price of the ordinary Writing Paper, 
being only 3s. per ream. ’ 





PARKINS AND GOTTOS NEW ELASTIC POST-OFFICE PEN, 


Combines the flexibility of the quill with the durability of the hardest tempered steel, and is warranted free from that disagreeable scratch so peculiar to all other 


metal pens, 6d. the dozen per post, or 4s. the gross. 


PARKINS AND GOTTO’S EVERLASTING GOLD PENS, 


In neat shut-up Holders, 10s. 6d. each, quite equal to those charged 21s. This Pen will be found invaluable to rapid writers, and will last for years, 
None of the above are Genuine, unless Stamped. 





ICULARLY ADAPTED FOR BIRTHDAY, 
PRESENT 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR CHEAP, ELEGANT, AND USEFUL ARTICLES, PART 
WEDDING, AND CHRISTENING 
































Parkin's and Gotto’s New Dispatch Box, as open, containing grt gs posted vstage Bap aa | the Writing Desks of every size, with or without secret 
noes sale : > far Weiti f r Library vi or oak iad ] . 7 
every article necessary for Writing. i: Ok wooed — drawers, from 10s. 6d. to Five Guineas. 


; 2 : ; f : a € a 

R pet Dressing-cases, lined, rich silk velvet, jewel- _ | Silver Tortoiseshell and Inlaid Card-cases, Scrap-books, Dispatch-boxes, velvet lined 

=. -_ =. oe handsomely fitted 31 6 Albums, Glove-boxes, Reticules, Key and Jewel- Oak Stationery-cases, fittted, all sizes 

= welline © 8, fittec adie 3 boxes, ( askets, slotting-books, Paper-cases, and | Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases, fitted 

bh = ~, hh aaeanal na y Inkstands, richly mounted in ormolu, buhl, &c., | Spanish Mahogany Writing-desks ........scsscssessseeseeree 8 

pote ~~ drat ~ Morocco Travelling and Carriage-bags, a splendid | Inkstands, Pocket-books, Letter-weighers and Weights, 

Poise 1 0) | assortment of Papier Maché of every description. | and a variety of other useful and well-made articles, 
apier } tto 3 6/ Travelling Writing-cases 7 6 | 6s. in the pound cheaper than any other house. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS POST FREE. 


PARKINS and GOTTO; Manufacturers, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, London. 
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